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\HE parliament, which was ſummoned ſoon CHAP. 
after the King's acceſſion, was both elected XVII. 
1 and aſſembled in tranquillity; and the r 
change, from a ſovereign of conſummate wiſdom and a Ls 
experience, to a boy of eleven years of age, was not ment du- 
immediately felt by the people. The habits of order ring the 
and obedience, which the barons had been taught du-e -M 
ring the long reign of Edward, ſtill influenced them; 
$0) "5B / | ——— and 


2 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 1 
CHAP. and the authority of the King's three uncles, the Þ 
XVII. dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Gloceſter, ſufficed to 
5 for a time, the turbulent ſpirit, to which that 


order, in a weak reign, was ſo often ſubject. The 
dangerous ambition too, of theſe princes themſelves 
was checked, by the plain and undeniable title of 


Richard, by the declaration of it made by his grand- 
father in parliament, and by the affectionate regard, 
which the people bore to the memory of his father, 


and which was naturally transferred to the young 


prince upon the throne. The different characters of 


theſe three dukes, rendered them allo a counterpoize 
to each other; and it was natural to expect, that 
any dangerous deſigns, which might be formed by 
one brother, would meet with oppoſition from the 


others, Lancafter, whoſe age and experience and 
authority under the late King, gave him the aſcen- 
dant among them; tho' his integrity ſeemed not 
proof againſt great temptations, was neither of an 


enterprizing ſpirit, nor of a popular and engaging 


temper. York was indolent, unactive, and of a 


{ſlender capacity. Gloceſter was turbulent, bold, and 


reſtrained by the power and authority of his elder 
brothers. There appeared, therefore, no circumſtance 
in the domeſtic fituation of England, which might 


endanger the public peace, or give any immediate 


apprehenſions to the lovers of their country. - 
Bor as Edward, tho' he had fixed the ſucceſſion 


to the crown, had taken no care to eſtabliſh a 
plan of government during the minority of his. 
grandion; it behoved the parliament to ſupply 


this defect: And the houſe of commons diftin- 


guiſhed themſelves, by taking the lead on that c- 


caſion. This houſe, which had been riſing to con- 


ſideration during the whole courſe of the late reign, Þ 
naturally received an acceſſion of power during 
the minority; and as it was now becoming a ſcene 
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of buſineſs, the commons choſe for the firſt time 


a ſpeaker, who might preſerve order in their debates, 


and maintain thoſe forms, which are requiſite in all 
numerous aſſemblies. Peter de la Mare was the 
man pitched on; the ſame: perſon who had been 
impriſoned and detained in cuſtody by the late King 
for his freedom of ſpeech in attacking the miſtreſs 
and the miniſters of that prince. But tho' this elec- 
tion diſcovered a ſpirit of liberty in the commons, 


CHAP. 
XVII. 


1377. 


and was followed by farther attacks both on theſe 


miniſters, and on Alice Pierce, they were ſtill too 
much ſenſible of their great inferiority, to aſſume at 


firſt any immediate ſhare in the adminiſtration of 


government, or the care of the King's perſon. They 
were contented to apply by petition to the lords for 
that purpoſe, and deſire them both to appoint a 
council of nine, who might direct the public buſi- 
neſs, and to chooſe men of a virtuous life and con- 
verſation, who might inſpect the conduct and edu- 
cation of the young prince. The lords complied 
with the firſt part of this requeſt, and elected the 
biſhops of London, Carlifle, and Saliſbury, the earls 


of Marche and Stafford, fir Richard de Stafford, fir 


Henry le Scrope, fir John Devereux, and {ir Hugh 
Segrave, to whom they gave authority for a year to 
conduct the ordinary courſe of buſineſs?. But as to 
the regulation of the King's houſhold, they declined 


interpoſing in an office, which, they ſaid, was both 


ſo invidious in itſelf, and might prove ſo diſagree- 
able to his majeſty. | 


THe commons, as they acquired more courage, ven- 


tured to proceed a ſtep farther in their applications. 


They preſented a petition, in which they prayed the 
King to check the prevailing cuſtom among the barons 


of forming illegal confederacies together, and ſupport- 


ing each other, as well as men of inferior rank, in the 


* Walling. p. 150, b Rymer, vol. vii. p. 161. 


B 2 | viola- 


4 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
CHAP. violations of law and juitice, They received from 
XVII. the throne a general and obliging anſwer to this pe- 
> ;ition : But another part of their application, that 
57% all the great officers ſhould, during the King's mino- 
rity, be appointed by parliament, which ſeemed to 
require the concurrence of the commons, as well as 
that of the upper houte, in the nomination, was not 
compliæd with: The lords alone affumed the power 
ol appointing theſe officers ; The commons tacitly 
acquicſced in their choice; and thought, that, for 
the preſent, they had proceeded a ſufficient length, 
if they but advanced their pretenſions, tho reject- 
ed, of interpoling in theſe more cent matters 
of ſtate. 

Ox this footing then the government Head. The 
adminiſtration was conducted entirely in the King's 
name: No regency was expreſsly appointed: The 

council and the great officers, named by the peers, 
did their duty, each in his ſeparate department : And 
the whole ſyſtem was for ſome years kept together, 
by the ſecret authority of the King's uncles, eſpe- 
cially of the duke of Lancafter, who was in reality 
the re gent. Xx 

Te: parliament was diſſolved, 59055 the commons 

had repreſented the neceſſity of their being re-afſem- 
| bled once every year, as appointed by law; and 
after having elected two citizens as their treaſurers, 


to receive and diſpurſe the produce of two fiſteenths L 
and tenths, which they voted: to the crown, In the F 


Other parliaments called during the minority, the 
commons ſtill diſcover a ſtrong tpirit of freedom and 


ſenſe of their own authority, which, without breedj- 
ing any diſhurbance, tended to ſecure their ee 2 


dance and that of the people*. 
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< In the fifth year of the King, the commons complained of 


the grovernment about the King's. perſon, his court, the exceſſive 


number of his ſervants, of the abuſes in the Chancery, 1 


King's Bench, Common Fleas, Excheguer, and ov grievous op- = 


Preſſions in the country, by the great multitudes of maintainers of 
quar- 


Rien ND n A 


dom till perſevere in hoſtilities againft England. 
Scotland, whoſe throne was now filled by Robert 
Steuart, nephew to David Bruce, and the firſt 
prince of that family, maintained ſuch cloſe connexi- 


ons with France, that war with the one crown al- 


moſt neceſſarily produced hoſtilities with the other. 


The French monarch, whoſe prudent conduct had 


acquired him the ſirname of w/e, as he had alrea- 
dy baffled all the experience and vatour of the 
two Edwards, was likely to prove a dangerous 


enemy to a minor King; but his genius, which was 
not naturally enterprizing, led him not, at preſent, 
to give any great diſturbance to his neighbours , 
and he laboured, beſides, under many difficulties at 
home, which it was neceſſary for him to ſurmount, 
before he could think of making conqueſts in an 
Xx enemy's country. England was maſter of Calais, 
Bourdeaux, and Bayonne; had lately acquired 
XZ poſſeſſion of Cherbourg, from the ceſſion of the 


7 King of Navarre, and of Breſt from that of the duke 


of the late commotions under 
365. This irregular government, which no king and no houſe 


of commons had been able to remedy, was the ſource of the 


licentiouſneſs of the great, and turbulency of the people, as well 


1 as tyranny of the princes. If ſubjects would enjoy liberty, and 
Kings ſecurity, the laws muſt be executed. 15 


* 


In the ninth of this reign, the commons alſo diſcovered an ac- 


curacy and a jealouſy of liberty, which we ſhould little expect 


in theſe rude times. It was agreed by parliament,” ſays 


Cotton, p. 309, © that the ſubſidy of wools, wool fells, and 


* ſkins, granted to the King until the time of Mid-ſummer then 
7 *© enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the ſame time unto the feaſt of 
St. Peter ad vincula; for that thereby the King ſhould be inter- 


rupted for claiming ſuch grant as due.” See alſo Cotton, 


p. 198. 8 


= 


I 


= guarrels, (men linked in confederacies together) who behaved 
"= themſelves like kings in the country, ſo as there was very little 
lav or right, and of other things which they ſaid were the cauſe 

| Tat Tyler. Parl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 


3 Epwary had left his grandſon involved in many CHAP. 
dangerous wars. The pretenſions of the duke of XVII. 
Lancaſter to the crown of Caſtile, made that king- 777 72 


6 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


CHAP. of Brittany“; and having thus acceſs into France 


XVII. 


1377 


1380. 


from every quarter, was able, even in its preſent ſitu- 
ation, to give annoyance to his government. Be— 


fore Charles could remove them from theſe im- 5 


portant poſts, he died in the flower of his age, and 
left his kingdom to a minor ſon, who bore the name 
of Charles VI. 


MeanwaiLs the war with France was carried 


on in a manner ſomewhat languid, and produced 


no enterprize, of great luſtre or renown. Sir Hugh 
Calverley, who had formerly headed a company of 
banditti in France, (for he, as well as Sir Robert 
Knolles, and many of the moſt renowned command- 
ers of Edward, had once followed that diſhonou- 


rable profeſſion) was governor of Calais; and ma- 


king an inroad into Picardy, with a detachment of 
the garriſon, he ſet fire to Boulogne The duke 
of Lancaſter conducted an army into Brittany, but 


returned without being able to perform any me- 
morable action. In a ſubſequent year, the duke 


of Gloceſter marched out of Calais with a body of 


2000 cavalry, and 8000 infantry; and ſcrupled 


not, with this ſmall army, to enter into the heart 


of France, and to continue his ravages, thro' Pi- 


cardy, Champaigne, the Brie, the Beauſſe, the 
Gatinois, the Orleanois, till he reached his allies 
in the province of Brittany. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, at the head of a more conſiderable army, 


came within fight of him; but the French were ſo 
over-awed by the former ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, 


that no ſuperiority of numbers could tempt them 
to venture a pitched battle with the troops of 


that nation. As the duke of Brittany, ſoon after the 
arrival of theſe ſuccours, formed an accommoda- 
tion with the court of France; this ene pe alſo 


KRymer, vol. vii. p. 190. e Walfing. p. 400 
— Froiſſart, ly. 2. Chap. 50, 51. Walling, p. 239. 


proved 


as 4 * 


ed. 7 


rable impreſſion upon the enemy. 

Tux expences of theſe armaments, and the uſual 
want of oeconomy attending a minority, much ex- 
hauſted the Engliſh treaſury, and obliged the parlia- 
ment, in order to ſupply it, to impoſe a new and 
extraordinary tax of three groats on every perſon, 
male and female, above fifteen years of age; and 
they ordained that, in levying that tax, the opulent 
h relieve the poor by an equitable compenſati- 


This impoſition excited a mutiny, which was 


7 ſingular in its circumſtances. All hiſtory 
abounds with examples, where the great tyrannize 
over the meaner ſort: But here the loweſt populace 
roſe againſt their rulers, exerciſed the moſt cruel ra- 


vages upon them, and took vengeance for all their 


former oppreſſions, 


Tur faint dawning of the arts and of good go- 
vernment in that age, had excited the minds of 


the populace, in different ſtates of Europe, to wiſh 
ſeor a better condition, and to murmur againſt thoſe 
chains, which the laws, enacted by the haughty no- 


bility and gentry, had ſo long impoſed upon them. 
The commotions of the people in Flanders, the mu- 
tiny of the peaſants in France, were the natural 
effects of this growing ſpirit of independance ; 


and the report of theſe events, being brought 
into England, where perſonal ſlavery was more gene- 


ral than in any other country of Europe s, had 
prepared the minds of the multitude for an in— 
ſurrection. One John Ball alſo, a ſeditious preach- 


er, who affected low popularity, went about the 


proved i in the iſſue unſucceſsful, and made no du- CHAP. 


XVII. 


Coon nd 


1380. 


1381. 


country, and inculcated on his audience the 


principles of the firſt origin of mankind from 


one common ſtock, their equal right to liberty and 


to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of artificial 


E Froiſſart, liv. 2. chap. 74. 


diſtinctions, 
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8 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 4 

C HAP. diſtinctions, and the abuſes which had ariſen from 
XVII. the degradation of the more conſiderable part of the * 
ſpecies, and the aggrandizement of a few inſolent 
rulers *, Theſe doctrines, ſo agreeable to the popu- 2 
Jace and fo conformable to the ideas of primitive 
equality, which are engraven in the hearts of all men, 
were greedily received by the multitude ; and had 2 
ſcattered the ſparks of that ſedition, which the pre- 
ſent tax raiſed into a conflagration. 4 
Infurretti- "Taz impoſition of three groats a head had been 
ons of the farmed out to tax-gatherers in each county, who le- 
nar a vied the money with rigour on the people; and the 
ENT clauſe, of making the rich eaſe their poorer neighhj-- 
bours of ſome ſhare of the burden, being ſo vague 3 

and undetermined, had doubtleſs occaſioned many A 
partialities, and made the people more ſenſible of 

the unequal lot, which fortune had aſſigned them 

in the diſtribution of her favours. The firſt diſorder 

aroſe from a black-ſmith in a village of Eſſex. The 
tax-gatherers came to this man's ſhop, while he 

was at work, and demanded payment for his 
daughter, whom he aſſerted to be below the age 
aſligned by the ſtatute. One of theſe fellows offered 

to produce a very indecent proof to the contrary, * 

and at the ſame time laid hold of the maid: * 
Which the father reſenting, immediately knock - 

ed out the ruffian's brains with his hammer. The 
byſtanders applauded the action, and exclaimed, 

that it was full time for the people to take vengeane 

of their tyrants, and to vindicate their native li- 

berty. They immediately flew to arms: The whole 
neighbourhood Joined in the ſedition : The flame 

ſpread in an inſtant over the county: It foon 8 
propagated itſelf into that of Kent, of Hert- & | 

ford, Surrey, Suſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Lincoln. Before the government had thge 

leaſt warning of the danger, the diſorder had riſen 


1381. 


J Froiſſart, liv. 2. chap. 74. Walſingham, p. 275. 43 
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beyond controul or oppoſition : The populace had MA P. 
ſhaken off all regard to their former maſters; And XVII. 
being headed by the moſt audacious and criminal "Ot 


of their aſſociates, who aſſumed the feigned names 
of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom 
Miller, by which they were fond of denoting their 
mean origin, they committed every where the moſt 
outrageous violences on ſuch of the gentry or nobi- 
lity as had the misfortune to fall into their hands. 


Tux inſurgents, amounting to an hundred thou- 12th June; 


ſand men, aſſembled on Black-heath, under their 


leaders, Tyler and Straw; and as the princeſs of 


Wales, the King's mother, returning from a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, paſſed thro' the midſt of 
them, they attacked her company, and ſome of the 


2 moſt inſolent among them, to ſhow their purpoſe of 
7 levelling all mankind, forced kiſſes from her; but 
they allowed her to continue her journey, without 
attempting any farther injury. They ſent a meſ- 
"2 ſage to the King, who had taken ſhelter in the 
Z Tower, and deſired a conference with him. Rich- 
and failed down the river in a barge; but on his 
approaching the ſhore, he ſaw ſuch ſymptoms of 
: = tumult and inſolence, that he put back and return- 
ed to that fortreſs :. The mutinous peaſants, mean- 
2 while, favoured by the city rabble, had broke into 
London; had burnt the duke of Lancaſter's palace 
of the Savoy; cut off the heads of all the gentie- 
men whom they laid hold of; expreſſed a particular 
# animoſity . againſt the lawyers and attornies; and 
Z pillaged the warehouſes of the rich merchants. A 
great body of them quartered themſelves at Mile- 
gend; and the King, finding no defence in the Tower, 
which was weakly garriſoned, and ill ſupplied with 
proviſions, was obliged to go out to them, and aſk 


! Froiffart, liv. ii. chap. 74. * Ibid, chap. 75. 
Ibid. chap. 76. Walſing. p. 248, 249. 


Vo“. III. . their 
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CHAP. their demands. They required a general pardon, 


XVII. the abolition of flavery, freedom of commerce in 
13%, market- towns without tolls or impoſts, and a fixed 
I © 


rent on lands inſtead of the ſervices due by villenage. 
Theſe requeſts, which, tho' extremely reaſonable in 
themſelves, the nation was not ſufficiently prepared 
to receive, and which it was dangerous to have extort- 
ed by violence, were however complied with; charters 
to that purpoſe were granted them ; and this body 
immediately diſperſed” and returned to their ſeveral 
homes wf : 

DURING this tranſaQion, another body of the re- 
bels had broke into the Tower ; had murdered Si- 
mon Sudbury, the primate, and chancellor, with Sir 
Robert Hales, the treaſurer, and ſome other perſons 
of diſtinction; and continued their ravages in the 
City s. The King paſſing along Smithfield, very 
llenderly guarded, met with Wat Tyler, at the head 
of theſe rioters, and entered into a conference with 
him. Tyler, having ordered his cornpanions to re- 
tire til] he. ſhould give them a fignal, after which 
they were, to murder all the company except the 
King himſelf, whom” they were to detain priſoner, 
feared not to come into the midſt of the royal reti- 
nue. He there behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that Walworth, the mayor of London, not able to 


bear his inſolence, drew his ſword, and ſtruckx him 


ſo violent a blow as brought him to the ground, 
where he was inſtantly diſpatched by others of the 
King's train. The mutineers ſeeing their leader fall, 
prepared themſelves for revenge; and this whole 


company, with the King himſelf, had undoubtedly pe- 
riſhed on the ſpot, had it not been for an extraordi- 
nary preſence of mind which Richard diſcov Rik on 
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pp occaſion. 
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© accoſting them with an affable and intrepid counte- CH AP. 


nance, he aſked them, What is the meaning of XVII. 


1 « this diſorder, my good people? Are you angry that 


« you have loft your leader? I am your King: I will 
be your leader.” The populace, overawed by his 


A preſence, implicitly followed him : He led them out ; 
9 into the fields, to prevent any diſorder which might 


have ariſen by their continuipg in the city: Being 


1 there joined by Sir Robert Knolles and a body of 


well armed veteran ſoldiers, who had been ſecretly 


1581, 


drawn together, he ſtrictly prohibited that officer from 


3 falling on the rioters, and committing an undiſtin- 
guiſhed ſlaughter upon them; and he peaceably diſ- 


miſſed them with the ſame charters, which had been 


granted to their companions“. Seon after, the nobi- 


lity and gentry, hearing of the King's danger, in 
which they were all involved, flocked to London with 
their adherents and retainers; and Richard took the 
field at the head of an army 40,000 ſtrong?. It 


then behoved all the other rebels to ſubmit : The 
= charters of enfranchiſement and pardon were revoked 
2 by parliament; the low people were reduced to the 
ſame laviſh condition as before, and ſeveral of the 


ringleaders were ſeverely puniſhed for the late diſor- 


ders. It was pretended, that the intentions of the in- 
2 fargents had been to ſeize the King's perſon, to car- 
ry him thro' England at their head, to murder al! 


the nobility, gentry and lawyers, and even all the 


= biſhops and prieſts, except the mendicant friars; 
to diſpatch afterwards the King himſelf; and har- 
„ 4 ing thus reduced all the people to a level, to or- 
der the kingdom at their pleafure d. It is not impoſ- 
ble, that many of them, in the delirium of their 
frſt fucceſs, might have formed ſuch projects : But of 
all the evils attending human ſociety, the inſurrecti- 
ans of the populace, when not raiſed and lupporice 


e Froiffurt, vol. ii. chap. 77. Waldnghaw: 1. 252. Knyghton, 


P. 2037. P Valſingham, p- 267. q Ibid. 2 265. 
$2 | N 


cn AP. by perſons of higher quality, i is the leaſt to be dread- 1 


XVII. 


1381. 
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ed: The miſchiefs, conſequent on an abolition of all 


former order and arrangement. 


A Your of ſixteen, (which was at this time the 
King's age) that had diſcovered ſo much courage, 
preſence of mind, and addreſs, and had ſo de- 


Prank and diſtinction, become ſo great, that they are 2 
immediately felt, and ſoon bring back affairs to their 


trouſly eluded the violence of this tumult, gave « 
great hopes to the nation; and it was natural to ex 


pect, that he would, in the courſe of his life, equa! 
the glories, which had ſo uniformly attended his Y 
father and his grandfather, m all their undertakings. 3 
But in proportion as Richard advanced in years, 7 
theſe hopes were blaſted ; and his want of capacity, 
at leaſt of folid judgment, appeared in every en- 
terprize, which he attempted. The Scots, ſenſible _ 
of their own deficiency in cavalry, had applied to 
the regency of Charles VI. and John de Vienne, 
admiral of F rance, had been ſent over with a bo- 3 
dy of 1500 men at arms, to ſupport them in their 


incurſions againft the Engliſh, The danger was 
now deemed by the King's uncles ſome ik 

ous; and a great army of 60,000 men was le- 
ve and conducted againft Scotland, with Richard 
himſelf at the head of it. The Scots pretended 
not to make reſiſtance to ſo great a force : They 
abandoned without ſcruple their country to be pil- 
laged and deſtroyed by the enemy: And when de 
Vienne expreſſed his ſurprize at this plan of opera- 
tions, they told him, that all their cattle was driven 
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into the foreſts and faſtneſſes ; that their houſes and 
other goods were of no value; and that they well 


knew how to compenſate themſelves for any loſſes, * 
which they might ſuſtain in that reſpect, by mak- 


in g an invaſion on the Engliſh, Accordingly, when 


Richard entered as. by Berwic and the eaſt | 
coaſt, the Scots and French, to the number of 


30,000 men, paſſed the borders of England þy the 
weſt, 


Sg : 
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Pet, and carrying on their ravages thro' Cumber- CHAP. 


en: and then returned in tranquillity to their own 
Fountry. Richard meanwhile advanced towards 
ae and deſtroyed in his way all the towns 


hen he was adviſed to march towards the weſt coaſt, 
g to await there the return of the enemy, and to take 


4 Fovenge on them for their devaſtations, his impati- 


Ence to be in England, and enjoy his uſual pleaſures 


3 | amuſements, was more prevalent and he car- 
Tied back his army, without effecting any thing by 
4 Þll theſe mighty preparations. The Scots, ſoon af- 
3 ter, finding the ſolid bodies of French cavalry very 


pſeleſs i in that deſultory kind of war, to which they 
Ponfined themſelves, treated their allies ſo ill, that 
ne French returned home; very much diſguſted 


L ; ith the country, and the manners of its inhabitants” 


he Engliſh, tho' they regretted the indolence and 


abu manners of their King, ſaw themſelves for 


the future ſecured againſt any dangerous invaſion 


3 8 from that . 


. it was FR material an intereſt of the French 


2 3 ourt to wreſt the ſea- port towns from the hands 
of their enemy, that they reſolved to attempt it 


by ſome other expedient, and found no means ſo 


fikely as by an invaſion of England itſelf. They 
Collected an immenſe fleet and army at Sluiſe; for 


the Flemings were now in alliance with them: All 
The nobility of France were engaged in this enter- 


3 prize: The Engliſh were kept in alarm: Great prepa- 
1 krations were made for the reception of the invaders: : 


r Froiffart, liv. 2. cha 149, 150, &c. liv. 3. Chap. 52. 
Nalfioghacs, p. 315 317. * | | 


nd villages on each ſide of him: He reduced that 
Fity to aſhes : He treated in the ſame manner Perth, 
1 Pie and other places in the low countries; but 


And 


Endl Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire, collected a rich XVII. 
1385. 


CHAP. And tho' the diſperſion of the French ſhips by 3 1 
XVII. . 


1386. 


ſenſible, that this perilous {ituation might every mo- 


tempts. The one was the abſence of the duke f 


to his years and lender capacity, was extremely dil- 
agreeable to his violent temper; and he began to re- 


the entire ſovereignty for life of that iſland*. He 2 
gave him in marriage his couſin german, the daugh- * 
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ſtorm, and the taking of many of them by the Eng. 4 
liſh, before the embarkation of the troops, freed tie 
king dom from the preſent danger, they were fully 


ment return upon them. J 
| Tare were two circumſtances chiefly, which en- 
gaged the French at this time to think of ſuch at- 


Lancaſter, who had carried into Spain all the flower 3 
of the Engliſh military force, in profecution of his 
vain claim to the crown of Caſtile ; an enterprize, 8 
in which, after ſome promiſing ſucceſs, he was final. 9 
ly diſappointed : The other was, the violent diſſen- 
ſions and diſorders, which had taken place in the 
Engliſh government. YZ 

Tur ſubjection, in which Richard was held by his 8 
uncles, particularly by the duke of Gloceſter, a prince 
of enterprize and genius, tho' it was not unſuitable # 


eU againſt the yoke impoſed upon him, Robert de 
Vere, earl of Oxford, a young man of a noble family. 
of an agreeable figure, but of diſſolute manners, had 
acquired an entire aſcendant over him; and ruled him 
with the moſt abſolute authority. The King knew ſo 
little bounds to his affection, that he firſt 8 his 8 
favourite marquis of Dublin, a title before unknown 1 
in England, and then duke of Ireland; and transferred 
to him by patent, which was confirmed in parliament, 


ter of Ingelram de Couci, earl of Bedford; but ſoon 
after permitted him to repudiate that lady, tho of IJ 


» Froiflart, liv. * chap. . Walfingham, p. 322, 
32 z — of mf ; 
t Cotton, p. 319, 311. Cox's Hiſt, of Ireland, p. 129. * 
Walſingham, p. 324. 5 | P + 
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er, a Bohemian, 
1 Moured e. Theſe public declarations of enen . 
Furned the whole court towards the favourite: All 


Was 
41 3 
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races paſſed thro' his hands: Acceſs to the King 


4 © 
FE: * 
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3 Tould only be obtained thro? his mediation : and Ri- 
hard ſeemed to take no pleaſure in royal authority, 
Put ſo far as it enabled him to load with favours and 
Ritles and dignities this object of his affections. 
Tae jealouſy of power immediately produced Diſcon- 
En | animoſity between the minion and his creatures tent of the 
pn the one hand, and the princes of the blood and“ 
chief nobility on the other; 


II. 


an unexceptionable character, and to marry a foreign- CHAP. 


ff 15 


with whom he had become ena 


ed and greedily received, in every part of the king- 


Kom. Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, the mareſ- 
Piercy earl of 
orthumberland, Montacute ear! of Saliſbury, Beau- 
champ 
WE other, and with the princes, by friendſhip or 
Wi 
thoſe who had eclipſed them in the King's favour 
No longer kept in awe by the 
perſonal character of the prince, they ſcorned to 
and the methods, which 


hal, 


and confidence. 


. Tudmit to his miniſters; 
Z Hey took to redreſs the grievance complained of, 
well ſuited the violence of that age, and the deſpe- 
| I rate extremities, to which FOE W Was fure 


1 Wallngham, p. 328. 


Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, 
earl of Warwic, were all connected with 


and ſtill more by their antipathy to 


but had riſen by his ahiti- 


4 ties nd validly 8 the wars of Edward III. 
had acquired the friendſhip of that monarch, ard 
Ed eſteemed the perſon of greateſt experience and 
| 4 0 ae among 
duke of Ireland and the King's ſecret council. 


thoſe who were attached to the 


The 


XVIII. 


Axons. 


and the uſual complaints 
Fd the inſolence of favourites were loudly echo- 
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XVII. mons at his devotion, impelled them to exerciſe 
that power which they ſeem firſt to have aſ- 
ſumed againſt lord Latimer during the declining 
years of the late King ; and an impeachment againſt 
the chancellor was carried up by them to the 
houſe of peers, which was no leſs at his devoti- 
on. The King foreſaw the terapeſt preparing againſt 
him and his miniſters. After attempting in vain to 
rouſe the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew 8 
from parliament, and retired with his court to El- 
tham. The parliament ſent a deputation, inviting 
him to return, and threatening, that, if he conti- 
nued to abſent himſelf, they would immediately 
diſſolve, and leave the nation, tho' at that time in 


imminent danger of a French invaſion, without any 


returned to the parliament *. 


= Knyghton, p. 2715, &c. The ſame author, p. 2680, tells 
us, that the King, in return to the meſſage, ſaid, that he would 
not for their deſire remove the meaneſt ſcullion from his kitchen. 
This author alſo tells us, that the King ſaid to the commiſſioners, 
When they harangued hun, that he ſaw his under were rebelli- 
ous, and his beſt way would be to call in the 4 
his aid. But it is plain, that all theſe ſpeeches were either intend- 


CHAP. The duke of Gloceſter, who had the houſe of com- 1 
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ſupport or ſupply for its defence. At the ſame 
time, a member was encouraged to call for the 
record, containing the parliamentary depoſition of 
Edward II.; a plain intimation of the fate, which 
Richard, if he continued refractory, had reaſon to 
expect from them. The King, finding himſelf un- 
able to reſiſt, was contented to ſtipulate, that, ek- 
cept finiſhing the preſent impeachment againſt 
Suffolk, no attack ſhould be made againſt any 
other of his miniſters; and on that condition, he 2 
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ing of France to 


ed by Knyghton merely as an ornament to his hiſtory, or are falſe. 
For (1) when the five lords accuſe the King's miniſters in 


the next parliament, and impute to them every raſh action of the 
King, they ſpeak nothing of theſe replies which are ſo obnoxious, 

were ſo recent, and are pretended to have been ſo public. (2) 
The King, ſo far from having any connexions at that _ wit 

ne trance, 
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17 
NoTHING can prove more fully the innocence of CHAP. 

Suffolk, than the frivolouſneſs of the articles, which XVII. 

his enemies, in the preſent plenitude of their power, 7306. 


thought proper to object againſt him *, It was al- 
leged, that being chancellor, and obliged by his oath 
to conſult the King's profit, he had purchaſed lands 
of the crown below their true value; that he had 
exchanged with the King a perpetual annuity of 400 
marks a year, which he enjoyed from his father, 
and which was aſſigned upon the cuſtoms of the port 
of Hull, for lands of an equal income; that having 
obtained for his ſon the priory of St. Anthony, which 
was formerly poſſeſſed by a Frenchman, an enemy 
and a ſchiſmatic, and a new prior being at the ſame 
time named by the Pope, he had refuſed to admit 
this perſon, till he made a compoſition with his ſon, 
and agreed to pay him an hundred pounds a year 
from the benefice , that he had purchaſed, from one 
Tydeman of Limborch, an old and forfeited annuity 
of fifty pounds a year upon the crown, and had en- 


| gaged the King to admit that bad debt upon his re- 


venues ; and that, when created earl of Suffolk, he 
had obtained a grant of 500 pounds a year, to ſup- 
port the dignity of that title v. Even the proof of theſe 
articles, frivolous as they are, was found very defec- 
tive upon the trial: It appeared that Suffolk had 


France, was threatened with a dangerous invaſion from that 
kingdom. This ſtory ſeems to have been taken from the re- 
proaches afterwards thrown out againſt him, and to have been 
transferred by the hiſtorian to this time, to which they cannot 
JJ... oe ono int ; 5 
Cotton, p. J's: Knyghton, p. 2683. 1 1 
o It is probable that the earl of Suffolk was not rich, nor able 
to ſupport the dignity without the bounty of the crown: For his 
father Michael de la Pole, though a great merchant, had been 
ruined by lending money to the late king. See Cotton, p. 194. 
We may remark that the dukes of Gloceſter and Vork, tho 
vaſtly rich, received at the ſame time each of them a thouſand 
pounds a year, to ſupport their dignity. Rymer, vol. vii. p. 
481. Cotton, p. 310. SH 7 | 
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CHAP. made no purchaſes of the crawn while he was chan- | 1 
XVII. cellor, and that all his bargains of that kind were 4 


be made before he was advanced to that dignity e. 


prived of his office. 


is almoſt needleſs to add, that he was condemned, | 4 
notwithſtanding his defence; and that he was de-| 8 


GLoctsTER and his affociates obſerved ok pu- 4 1 


lation with the King, and attacked no more of his 
miniſters: But they immediately attacked himſelf 
and his royal dignity, and framed a commiſſion aftes 
the model of thoſe, which had been attempted almoſt 
in every reign ſince that of Richard I. and which had 


always been attended with the moſt extreme conſu- 3 


ſion . By this commiſſion a council of fourteen per- 9 


ſons were appointed, all of Gloceſter's faction, e- 


cept Nevil, archbiſhop of York : The ſovereign J 
power was transferred to theſe men for a twelve- 


month: The King, who had now reached the twen- 


ty-firſt year of his age, was in reality dethroned : 


The ariſtocracy was rendered ſupreme : And tho 
the term of the commiſſion was limited to a twelve- 
month, it was eaſy to foreſee, that the intentions of 
the party were to render it perpetual, and that pow- Þ 
er would with great difficulty be wreſted from thoſe 
graſping hands, to which it was once committed, 
Richard, however, was obliged to ſubmit : He ſign- 
7 the commiſſion ; he took an oath never to infringe | 

; and tho at the end of the ſeſſion, he publicly 


A a proteſt, that the prerogatives of his crown, 


notwithitanding his late conceſſion, ſhould ftill- be 2 
deemed entire and unimpaired e, 6 the new commiſſio- 
ners, without regarding 1 it, , proceeded to the exerciſe 2 


of their authority. 


1387. Tur King, thus dif poſſeſt of royal power, WE 5 9 


Civil 
mori We ſenſible of the contempt into which he was fallen. 


© Cotton, p. 315. 4 Knyghton, p. 2686. q / Statutes Y 


at large, 10 Rich. II. chap. i. Cotton, P- on 
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3 p remain about his perſon, failed not to aggravate 
je injury, which, without any demerit on his part, 


had been offered to him, And his eager temper was of 
elf ſufficiently inclined to ſeek the means both of 


1 1 
1 
thoſe who had invaded it. As the houſe of com- 


ons appeared now of ſome weight in the conſtitu- 
on, he tried ſecretly ſome expedients for procu- 


208 


w 


oft | 3 Tee who being at that time both the returning 
ad officers, and magiſtrates of great power in the 
lu. | Counties, would naturally have conſiderable influ- 


er- 4 
ex- 
1 luring the courſe of the preſent commiſſion, he found 


gn 
Ve- 
n- 
o-: 
ho? © 


no Ir John Cary, chief baron of the Exchequer, Holt, 
v. Flthrope, and Bourg, inferior juſtices, and Lokton, 
oſe geant at law); and he propoſed to them ſome que- 
ed. | A hes, which theſe lawyers, either from the influence 
m. of his authority or of reaſon, made no ſcruple of an- 
T 1 ering in the way he deſired, They declared, that 
2” | 7 e late commiſſion was derogatory to the royalty 
vn, | * prerogative of the King; that thoſe who procu- 
be fed it or adviſed the King to conſent to it, were 
10. 2 Nuniſnable with death; that thoſe who necalſitated 
iſs ind compelled him were guilty of treaſon ; that thoſe 
. A were equally criminal who ſhould perſeyere | in main- 
"*Kining it; that the King has the right of diſſolv- 
2 ing parliaments when he pleaſes ; that the parlia- 
en. ment, while it ſits, muſt proceed firſt upon the King's 
pPuſineſs; and that that aſſembly cannot without 
= 1 he King s conſent impeach any of his miniſters and 


Fence in elections: But as moſt of them had been ap- 
pointed by. his uncles, either during his minority, or 


them in general averſe to his enterprize. The ſen- 
= ments and inclinations of the judges were more 


"Robert Belknappe, chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, 


A judges. 


ecovering his authority and of revenging himſelf on 


bing a favourable election: He ſounded ſome of the 


; avourable to him. He met at Nottingham ſir Ro- 
Pert Treſilian, chief juſtice of the King's Bench, fir 


His favourites and miniſters, who were as yet allowed CHAP. 
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CHAP. judges 5. Even according to our preſent ſtrict max- 


XVII. jms with regard to law and the royal prerogative, 
Sal theſe determinations, except the two laſt, were 


entirely juſtifiable : And as the great privileges of 3 


the commons, particularly that of impeachment, 


were hitherto very new, and ſupported by few pre- 
cedents, there want not "reaſons of apology for theſe 
opinions of the judges. They ſigned therefore their 


_ anſwer to the King's queries before the archbi- 
| ſhops of York and Dublin, the biſhops of Durham, 
Chicheſter, and Bangor, the duke of Ireland, the earl 


of Suffolk, and two other counſellors of inferior 
quality, 


THE duke of Glocelter, and his adherents, ſoon 


got intelligence of this ſecret conſultation ; and were 
naturally much alarmed at it. They ſaw the King's 


intention, not only of recovering his authority, but Y 


of puniſhing them for invading it; and they de- I 


termined to prevent the execution of his purpoſe. | 
As ſoon as he came to London, which, they knew, 
was well. diſpoſed to their party, they ſecretly aſ- 
ſembled their forces, and appeared in arms at 
Haringay-park, near Highgate, with a power, 


which Richard and his miniſters were not able 


to reſiſt,” They ſent him a meſſage by the arch- | 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the lords Lovel, Cob- | 
ham, and Devereux, and demanded, that the | 
perſons who had feduced him by their pernicious | 
counſel, and were traitors both to him and to the 


kingdom, ſhould be delivered to them. A few days 


after, they appeared in his preſence, armed and at- 
tended with armed followers; and they accuſed by 
name the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ire- 
land, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and 
Sir Nicholas Brembre, as public and dangerous 


enemies to the ſtate. They threw down their gaunt- 1 


lets before the King, and N offered to main 1 


f Knyghton, p. 2694. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 541. 1 
tain il 


ain 
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3 „ 
tain the truth of their charge by duel. The perſons CHAP. 


accuſed, and all the other obnoxious miniſters, had 

withdrawn or concealed themſelves. 
Taz duke of Ireland fled to Cheſhire, and levied 

ſome forces, with which he advanced to relieve the 


XVII. 


1387. 


King from the violence of the nobles. Gloceſter 
encountered him in Oxfordſhire with much ſuperior 
forces; routed him, diſperſed his followers, and o- 


bliged him to fly into the Low-Countries, where he 
died in exile a few years after. The lords then ap- 
peared at London with an army of 40,000 men; 
and having obliged the King to ſummon a parlia- 
ment, which was entirely at their devotion, they had 
full power, by obſerving a few legal forms, to take 


1388, 


vengeance on all their enemies. Five great peers, Expulſion 
men whoſe combined power was able at any time tor ©x<c0- 


J ſhake the throne, Thomas duke of Gloceſter, the 
King's uncle; Henry earl of Derby, ſon of the duke niſters. 


tion of the 
King's nu- 


of Lancaſter ; Richard earl of Arundel and Surrey, 


Thomas earl of Warwic, and Thomas earl of Not- 
tingham, and mareſchal of England, entered before 


the parliament an accuſation or appeal, as it was 
called, againſt the five counſellors, whom they had 
already accuſed before the King. The parliament, 
who ought to have been judges, were not aſhamed 


to impoſe an oath on all their members, by which 


they bound themſelves to live and die with the lords 
appellants, and to defend them againſt all their ene- 


mies with their lives and fortunes*. antes 
Tux other proceedings were well ſuited to the vio- 


lenceand jniquity of the times. A charge, conſiſting of 
thirty-nine articles, was delivered in by the appellants; 


and as none of the accuſed counſellors, except {ir Nicho- 
las Brembre, was in cuſtody, the reſt were cited to an- 


twer ; and upon their non-appearance, after a very ſhort _ 


s Cotton, p. 322. 


interval, 


1 HAP. interval, without hearing a witneſs, een examin- 3 # 
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and he was executed, together with ſir Robert 


i interval, 


cient to. obſerve in general, that if we reaſon up- 4 
on the ſuppoſition, which is the true one, that the I 
royal prerogative was invaded by the commiſſion | - 
that the King's perſon was afterwards detained in 1 


pear, not only to imply no crime in the duke of 3 
Ireland and the miniſters, but to impute to them 


the public treaſure by uſeleſs expences. No vio- 
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ing a fact, or deliberating on one point of law, the A 4 
houſe of peers declared them guilty of high treaſon. | 1 


Sir Nicholas Brembre, WhO was produced in court, 
had the appearance, and probably no more than the F 


appearance, of a trial: The peers, tho they were f 


not by law his proper judges, pronounced, in a very 
ſummary manner, ſentence of death upon him; 


1 
Treſilian, who had deen diſcovered and taken 1n the 1 


delivered | in | againſt the five counſellors; which. is| 1 
to be met with in ſeveral collections. It is ſuffi- 


= 


given to the duke of Gloceſter and his aſſociates, and 


cuſtody by rebels, many of the articles will ap- L 


actions, which were laudable, and which heli 3 
were bound by their allegiance to perform. The 3 
few articles reſpecting the conduct of theſe mi- 
niſters before that commiſſion, which ſubverted 
the conſtitution, and annihilated all juſtice and le- 
gal authority, are vague and general; fuch as their 
engroſſing the King's favour, keeping the grandees at 
a diſtance from him, obtaining unreaſonable grants 
for themſelves or their creatures, and diſſipating 


lence 1s objected to them; no particular illegal acti; 


1 Knyghton, p. 2715. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 919. from 
the records. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 414. 1 
i We muſt except the 12th article, which accuſes Brembre ol 1 
having cut off the heads of tw enty-two priſoners, confined for fe- 
| lony 
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Jo breach of any ſtatute; and their adminiſtration CHAP. 
ay therefore be concluded to have been fo far XVII. 
Innocent and inoffenſive. All the diſorders indeed 88. 
em to have proceeded, not from any infringement Re 

f the laws attempted by the miniſters, but merely 
L om a rivalſhip of power, which the duke of Gloce- 
3 er, and the great nobility, agreeable to the ge- 
ius of the times, carried to the utmoſt extremity 
dert Bi W2ainſt their opponents, without any regard to rea- 
the J dn, juſtice, or humanity. 

7 Bur theſe were not the only acts of violence com- 
rge 4 3 Itted during the triumph of the party. All the o- 
is er judges, who had ſigned the extrajudicial opinions 
affi- IJ Nottingham, were condemned to death, and were, 
up- 3 8 a grace or favour, baniſhed to Ireland; tho' they 
the leaded the fear of their lives, and the menaces of 
Non 2 1e King's miniſters as their excole. The lord Beau- 
and Xx hamp of Holt, ſir James Berners, and John Saliſ-— 
| inf Wury, were alſo tried and condemned for high trea- 
ap- pn; merely becauſe they had attempted to defeat 
> of Miſe late commiſſion : But the life of the latter was 
em pared. The fate of fir Simon Burley was more ſe- 


A 
_ 


1 
1 

1 
** 


hey "Mere: This gentleman was much beloved for his per- 
The 4 nal merit, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many ho- 
mi- _ 


2 Purable actions“, was created knight of the garter, 

ted ld and 
le- 1 | 

heir 4 ny or debt, without warrant or proceſs of law: But as it is not 


Sat? 3 table what intereſt Brembre could have to treat theſe felons 


ants * debtors in ſuch a manner; we may preſume that the fact is 

ing ther falſe or miſrepreſented. It was in theſe mens power to 

oil Wy any thing againſt the perſons accuſed : No defence or apolo- 
2 A 


& was admitted: All was lawleſs will and pleaſure. 


ep They are alſo accuſed of deſigns to murder the lords; but 
no Peſe accuſations either are general, or deſtroy one another. 
5 e as in article 15th, they intend to murder them by 
(tom Pans of the mayor and city of London: Sometimes, as in 
2 ucle 28th, by trial and falſe inqueſts: Sometimes, as in arti- 
- of | RW 28th, by means of the King of France, who was to receive 
r fe- = for his pains. 
wal 3 At leaſt, this is the character givea of him by F roifare, mY 
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CHAP. and had been appointed governor to Richard, 


XVII. 


1 388. 


the choice of the late King and the Black Prince: : 
He had attended his maſter from the earlieſt infan- 
cy of that prince, and had ever remained extremely 


attached to him: Yet all theſe confiderations could 


not ſave him from falling a victim to Glocefter's 
vengeance. This execution, more than all the 
others, made a deep impreſſion on Richard's mind: 
His Queen too (for he was already married to the 
ſiſter of the Emperor Wincheſlaus, King of Bohe- 


mia) intereſted herſelf extremely in behalf of Burley : 
She remained three hours on her knees before the 
carl of Gloceſter, pleading for that Gentleman's life; 

but'tho' ſhe was become extremely popular by her 


amiable qualities, which had acquired her the appel- 


lation of the good Queen Ann; her petition was ſtern- 


ly rejected by the inexorable tyrant. 
Tae parliament concluded this violent ſcene by 
a declaration, that none of the articles, decided on 


theſe trials to be treaſon, ſhould ever afterwards 


be drawn into precedent by the judges, who 
were ſtill to confider the ftatute of the twenty- 
fifth of Edward as the rule of their conduct. The 


| houſe of lords ſeem not at that time to have known 
or acknowledged the principle, that they themſelves 


were bound, in their judicial capacity, to follow the 
rules, which they had eſtabliſhed in their legiſla- 
tive 1, It was alſo enacted, that every one ſhould 

ear 


who knew him perſonally : Walſin. p- 334, gives a very different 
character of him; but he is a writer ſomewhat paſſionate and 


partial; and the choice made of this gentleman by Edward Ill. 


and the Black Prince for the education of Richard, makes the 


Character given of him by Froiſſart, much more probable. 


1 In general, the parliament in thoſe days never paid a proper 


regard to Edward's ſtatute of treaſons, tho' one of the moſt advan- 4 
tageous laws for the ſubject that has ever been enaQed. In the 17h 
of the King, the dukes of Lancs er and Cloceſter complain to Rich- 


ar 


der ee ee ee La 


N 
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ſwear to the perpetual maintenance and ſnpport of CHA p. 
the forfeitures and attainders, and of all the other XVII. 
acts paſſed during this parliament. The archbiſhop , 388. 


of Canterbury added the penalty of excommunicati- 


on, as a farther ſecurity of theſe deeds of violence. 


IT might naturally be expected, that the king, be- 


ing reduced to ſuch ſlavery by the combination of the 
princes of the blood and the chief nobility, and hav- 


ing appeared fo unable to defend his ſervants from 
the moſt cruel effects of their reſentment, would 


long remain in ſubjection to them; and never would re- 
cover the royal power, without the moſt violent ſtrug- 


gles and conyulſions: But the event proved otherwite. 


Ja leſs than a twelvemonth, Richard, who was in his 


twenty-third year, declared in council, that as he had 
now attained the full age, which intitled him to go- 
vern by his own authority his kingdom and houſehold, 
he reſolved to exerciſe his right of ſovereignty ; and 


when no one ventured to contradict ſo reaſona- 
ble an intention, he deprived Fitz-Alan archbiſhop 


ard that Sir 88 Talbot, with others of his adberents, conſpir- i 


ed the death of the ſaid dukes in divers parts of Cheſhire, as the 


ſame was confeſſed and well known ; and praying that the parlia- 
ment may judge of the fault. Whereupon the King and the 
lords in the parliament judged the ſame fact to be open and high 


treaſon : And hereupon they award two writs, the one to the 
ſheriff of York, and the other to the ſheriffs of Derby, to take the 
body of the ſaid Sir Thomas returnable in the King's bench in the 


month of Eafter then enſuing. And open proclamation was made 
in Weſlminſter-hall, that upon the ſheriff's return, and at the 


next coming in of the ſaid Sir Thomas, the ſaid Thomas ſhould be 
convicted of treaſon, and incur the loſs and pain of the ſame : 
And all ſuch as ſhould receive him after the proclamation ſhould 
incur the ſame loſs and pain. Cotton, p. 354. It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that this extraordinary judgment was paſſed in a time of 


tranquillity, Tho' the ſtatute itſelf of Edward III. reſerves a 


power to the parliament to declare any new ſpecies of treaſon, it 


is not to be ſuppoſed that this power was reſerved to the houſe 
of lords alone, or that men were to be judged by a law ex poſt 
fado. At leaſt, if ſuch be the meaning of the clauſe ; it may 
be affirmed, that men were at that time very ignoraut of the firſt 
principles of law and juſtice. | 
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CHAP. of Canterbury of the dignity of chancellor, and be- 
XVII. flowed that high office on William of Wickham, bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter ; the biſhop of Hereford was diſ- 


— —.— lo — 
— = — — — T 


OP placed from the office of treaſurer, the earl of Arun- 
del from that of admiral; even the duke of Gloceſ- 
ter and the ear] of Warwic were removed for a tine 
from the council-board : And no oppoſition was 
made to theſe great changes. The hiſtory of this reigg 
is very imperfect, and very little to be depended on; 
except where it is ſupported by the public records: 
And it is not eaſy for us to aſſign the reaſon of this 1 
unexpected event. Perhaps, ſome ſecret animoſities, 
naturally to be expected in that ſituation, had crept 
in among the great men, and enabled the King to 
recover his authority. Perhaps, the violence of their 
former proceedings had loſt them the affections of 
the people, who ſoon repent of any cruel extremities, ? 
to which they are carried by their leaders. However |? 
this may be, Richard exerciſed with moderation the ? 
authority which he had reſumed. He ſeemed to be 
entirely reconciled to his uncles * and the other great 
men, of whom he had ſo much reaſon to complain: 
10 He never attempted to recal from baniſhment the 
„ duke of Ireland, whom he found ſo obnoxious to 
9 them: He confirmed by proclamation the general 
Wil pardon, which the parliament had paſſed for all of- 
10 ſences: And he courted the affections of the people, 
0 by voluntarily remitting ſome ſubſidies, which had 
Wil been granted him; a remarkable, and almoſt a fin- A 
i | gular inſtance of ſuch generoſity, , | 
10605 Ark this compoſure of domeſtic differences, and 3 
10 0 | reſtoration of the government to its natural ſtate, there 4 
THER paſſes an interval of eight years, which affords not ma- 2 
0 l ny remarkable events. Thedukeof Lancaſter returned 3 
| Wi from Spain; having reſigned to his rival all pretenſions 
0 1 to the crown of Caſtile upon payment of a large ſum 3 
100 | 1 
ly » Dugadale, vol. ii. p. 170. | q 
100 64 
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of money * and having married his daughter, Phi-CH AP. 


lippa, to the King of Portugal. The authority of XVII. 
this prince ſerved to counterbalance that of Ge I” 
duke of Gloceſter, and ſecured the power of Rich- 359. 


ard, who paid great court to his eldeſt uncle, by 


whom he had never been offended, and whom he 

found more moderate in his temper than the younger. 

He made a ceſſion to him for liſe of the dutchy of 

Guienne d, which the inclinations and changeable 

humour of the Gaſcons had reſtored to the Engliſh 

government; but as they remonſtrated loudly againſt 

this deed, it was finally, with the duke's conſent, 

revoked by Richard ©. There happened an incident, 

which produced a diſſention between Lancaſter and 
his two brothers. After the death of the Spaniſh 

princeſs, he eſpouſed Catharine Swineford, daughter 

of a private knight of Hainault, by whoſe alliance, 

York and Gloceſter thought the dignity of their fa- 

mily much injured : But the King gratified his uncle 

by paſſing in parliament a charter of legitimation to 

the children, whom that lady had born him before 

marriage, and by creating the eldeſt earl of So- 

merſet .. . 

Tg wars, meanwhile, which Richard had 1n- 
herited with his crown, ſtill continued; tho' inter- 

rupted by frequent truces, according to the practice 

of that age, and conducted with little vigour, by 

reaſon of the weaknels of all parties. The French 

war was ſcarce heard of; the tranquility of the 
northern borders was only interrupted by one 1n- 

road of the Scots, which proceeded more from a 

rivalſhip between the two martial families of Piercy 
and Douglas, than from any national quarrel: A 


#7 Herce battle or ſkirmiſh was fought at Otterborne *, 


® Knyghton, p. 2677. Walſingham, p. 942. 
„ "pk at pe 1 TER . 6 Tbid; p. 687. 

4 Cotton, p. 365. Walſingham, p. 352. 
_ © 15th Auguſt, 1388. : 
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CHAP.in which young Piercy, firnamed Hotſpur, from his 
XVII. impetuous valour, was taken priſoner, and Douglas 


ſlain; and the victory remained undecided *, Some 
inſurrections of the Iriſh obliged the King to make 
an expedition into that country, which he reduced 
to obedience; and he recovered, in ſome degree, 
by this enterprize, his character of courage, which 
had ſuffered a little by the inactivity of his reign. 
At laſt, the Engliſh and French courts began to 
think in earneſt of a laſting peace; but found it fo 


difficult to adjuſt their oppoſite pretenſions, that they 1 


were contented to eſtabliſh a truce of twenty-five 
years s: Breſt and Cherbourg were reſtored, the 
former to the duke of Brittany, the latter to the 


King of Navarre : Both parties were left in poſſeſſion 


of all the other places which they held at preſent : 


And to render the amity between the two crowns 
more durable, Richard, who was now a widower, 14 


was affianced to llabella, the daughter of Charles “. 


This princeſs was only ſeven years of age; but the 
King agreed to O unequal a match, chiefly that he 
might fortity himſelf, by this alliance, againſt the 
enterprizes of his uncles and the incurable turbulen- 


cy as well as inconſtancy of his barons. 
Tux adminiſtration of the King, tho” it was not, 


in this interval, ſullied by any unpopular act, ex- 


cept the ſeizure of the charter of London i, which 


was ſoon after reſtored, had not tended much to 
fortify his authority; and his perſonal character 
brought him into contempt, even while his pub- 


lic government appeared in a good meaſure un- 


_ exceptionable. Indolent, expenſive, addicted to 4 
low pleaſures; he ſpent his whole time in feaſt- Þ 
ing and jolliry, and diſſipated in idle ſhow, or in 


F roiſſart live 3. Chap. 124, 125, 1 26. Welte a, p. 4 
| 3555 s Rymer, vol. vil. p. 820. , 
* Ibid. p. 811. | + Ibid. p. 727. Walſingham, p. 


347. 
bounty 


_ 


3 R1CH ARD n. 29 
bounty to favourites of no reputation, that revenue CHAP. 
Z which the people expected to ſee him employ in en- XVII. 
4 ae ehe 5 2 — 
1396. 


terprizes directed to public honour and advantage. 


ie forgot his rank by admitting all men to his fa- 
miliarity; and he was not ſenſible, that their ac- 
quaintance with the qualities of his mind was not 
able to impreſs them with the reſpect which he ne- 
glected to preſerve from his high birth and ſtation. 
he earls of Kent and Huntington, his half brothers, 
were his chief confidents and favourites; and tho 
he never devoted himſelf to them with ſo profuſe 
an affection as that with which he had been attached 
to the duke of Ireland, it was eaſy for men to ſee 
that every grace paſſed thro' their hands, and that 
the King had rendered himſelf a mere cypher in the 


government, The ſmall regard, which the public 


bdore to his perſon, diſpoted them to murmur againſt 
his adminiſtration, and to receive with greedy ears 
every complaint, which the diſcontented or ambiti- 

2 ons grandees ſuggeſted to them. 855 


3 GrLocesTer ſoon perceived all the advantages, 1397. 
which this diſſolute conduct gave him; and finding, Cabals of 
that both reſentment and jealouſy on the fide of 
his nephew ſtill prevented him from acquiring any 
aſcendant over that prince, 
23 cultivate his popularity with the nation, and to 
2 revenge himſelf on thoſe who eclipſed him in 
7 favour and authority. 
2 court or in council: He never declared his opi- 
nion but in order to diſapprove of the meaſures 
Z embraced by the King and his favourites: And he 
x courted the friendſhip of every man, whom diſ- 
gappointments or private reſentment had rendered 
gan enemy to the adminiſtration. The long truce 
with France was very unpopular with the Engliſh, 
who breathed nothing but war againſt that hoſtile 
nation; and Gloceſter took care to encourage all the 
2 \ulgar prejudices, which prevailed on this ſubject. 


he determined to 


He ſeldom appeared at 


Forgetting 


the duke 
of Gloce- 


30 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 3 
CHAP, Forgetting the misfortunes, which attended the Eng- 9 
XVII. liſh arms during the latter years of Edward; he made 
um invidious compariſon between the glories of that 
225 reign and the inactivity of the preſent, and he la- 
mented that Richard ſhould have degenerated ſo far 
from the heroic virtues, by which his father and his 
grandfather were diſtinguiſhed. The military men 
were inflamed with a deſire of war, when they heard 

him talk of the ſignal victories formerly obtained, 
and of the eaſy prey which might be made of the 

French riches by the ſuperior valour of the Engliſh. 
The populace readily embraced the ſame ſentiments; 
And all men exclaimed, that this prince, whoſe coun- 
cils were fo much neglected, was the true ſupport of 
Engliſh honour, and alone able to raiſe the nation to 
Its former power and ſplendor, His great abilities, 
his popular manners, his princely extraction, his im- 
menſe riches, his high office of conſtable*, all theſe 
advantages, not a little aſſiſted by his want of cout- 
favour, gave him a mighty authority in the kingdom, 
and rendered him extremely formidable to Richard 1 
and his miniſters. 
 _ FRroissaRT,, a contemporary author 190 very im- 
partial, but whoſe credit is ſomewhat impaired by 
his want of exactneſs in material facts, aſeribes to the 
duke of Gloceſter more deſperate views, and ſuch - 
as were totally incompatible with the government 
and domeſtic tranquillity of the nation. According 
to that hiſtorian, he propoſed to his nephew, Roger 
1 Mortimer, earl of Marche, whom Richard had de- 
160505 clared his ſucceſſor, to give him immediate pol 1 
1 ſeſſion of the throne. by the depoſition of a prince, 
MAIN 0 unworthy of government and authority: And 
11005 When Mortimer declined this project, he reſolved to 
I make a partition of the kingdom between himſelf, - 
| $4801 his two brothers, and the earl of Arundel; and to 
. diſpolleſs Richard 1 of the crown. The King : 
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5 table and he reſolved, by a haſty blow, to pre- 
vent the execution of ſuch deſtructive projects. This 


3 N is certain, that Gloceſter, by his own confeſſion, had 
Zoften affected to ſpeak contemptuouſly of the King 8 
n and government; had deliberated concerning 
the lawfulneſs of throwing off allegiance to him; 


Land had even born part in a ſecret conference, 


here his depoſition was propoſed and talked of, 


Land determined“: But it is reaſonable to think, 
that his ſchemes were not ſo far advanced as to 
make him think of their immediate execution. The 
Langen probably, was ſtill too diſtant to render a 


1 remedy entirely neceſſary for the ſecurity 


of the government. 


Bur whatever opinion we may Corn 8 Gloceſter's 


ee his averſion to the French truce and al- 


liance was public and avowed; and that court, which 


bad now a great influence over the King, puſhed him 
to provide for his own ſafety, by taking revenge of 
ce dangerous deſigns of his uncle. 
ment of his former violences revived; 
bis refractory and uncompliant behaviour was ſtill 
recent; and a man, whoſe ambition had once uſurp- 
$a royal authority, and who had murdered all the 
| ſervants of the King, was thought capa- 
ble, on a favourable opportunity, of renewing the 
ame treaſonable enterprizes. The King's precipi- 


tate temper admitted of no deliberation: He ordered 


m Cotton, p. 358 Pr vol. iii. part 2. p. 972, from the 


records. 


Jt depended on. Judge Rickhill, who brought it over from 
Wh” was tried on that account, Sd acquitted in the firſt par- 
| 3 lament of Henry IV. when Gloceſter's party was prevalent. 


b His acquittal, notwithſtanding his innocence, may even appear | 
marvellous, conſidering the times. 


See Cotton, p. 393. 


The reſent- 
the ſenſe of 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 473. That this con- 
keſſon was genuine, and obtained without violence, may be en- 


Gloceſter 


lit is ſaid, being informed of theſe deſigns, ſaw, CHAP. 
I op either his own ruin or that of Gloceſter was ine- XVII. 


1397. 
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. by reaſon of his numerous partizans, he could ſafely 


with that of the earls of Derby and Rutland, the 


lity of reſiſtance. 


— 


—ͤ —— 
— 
— — 
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n Froiſſart, liv. 4. chap. go. Walling. p. 354. 


o Rymer, vol. viii. p. 7. 8 
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curious, and ſhews us the ſtate of the houſe in that period. 


were aſſembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted 
ee with buſineſs; ſo that it was eaſy to lead them aſtray, and 


VO NAG draw them into votes and reſolutions very different from their 
e ſettled purpoſe. A member had propoſed ſome petitions con- 


l | cerning the ſtate of the nation; in which, among other things, 


1 e poſe, defired, that the court ſhould not be ſo much frequented 
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Adi death of a traitor, But the King, at the deſire of the archbiſhop 


— _ — * 
= — — . U— ũ — 


| 
! 4 « * * — - * . 8 . 
| hament in tnote times, not agitated by any faction, and being 


gancc, 


CHAP. Gloceſter to be unexpectedly arreſted; to be hurried 
into a ſhip which was lying in the river and to be 
carried over to Calais, where alone, he thought, that, 


be detained in cuſtody a. The earls of Arundel and 
Warwic were ſeized at the fame time: The male- 
co tents, fo ſuddenly deprived of their leaders, were 
11 aſtoniſhed, and overawed : And the concurrence of 
003 the dukes of Lancaſter and Vork, in thoſe meaſures, 


ſons of theſe princesꝰ, bereaved them of all poſſibi- 


ipth Sep- A PARLIAMENT was immediately ſummoned at 
* tember. Weſtminſter; and the King doubted not to find the 
. peers, and ſtill more the commons, very compliant with 
Wh his will. This houſe had in a former parliament given 
him very ſenſible proofs of their obedience®; and the 

IT preſent ' 
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100 | v In the former parliament, the commons had ſhewn them. 
jm | | ſelves in a diſpoſition to be very complaiſant to the King; yet 
10 9 there happened an incident in their proceedings, which is very 


Ihe members were either country gentlemen, or merchants, Woo 


„ the houſe recommended frugality to the King, and for that pur- 


with this freedom: The commons very humbly craved pardon: 
|! Hie was not ſatisfed unleſs they would name the mover of that 
MINI petition. It happened to be one Haxey, whom the parliament, in 
0006005 c order to make atonement, condemned for this offence to die the 


il | | as formerly with biſhops and ladies. The King was diſpleaſed 43 


*% nn of Canterbury, and the prelates, pardoned him. When a par- 


at ents freedom, could be guilty of ſuch monſtrous extraya- 
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© of nation. Accordingly, the parliament paſſed what- 


1res, 8 


the 


very 
eriod. 


ainted 
„ and 


rdon: # 


f that 


nbi. | | 
ſonable to attempt, in any future period, the re- 


3 J 
] & 
* ..- Re 


the wars 1 
with and which that parliament who paſſed them, and 

ien the whole nation, had ſworn inviolably to main- 
oo 
the i” 2 
dent! granted to be invalid, as extorted by force, and ne- 


n d AM; 
preſent ſuppreſſion of Gloceſter's party made him ſtill CH A p. 


33 


more aſſured of a favourable election. 
expedient for that purpoſe, he is alſo ſaid to have 


employed the influence of the ſheriffs; a practice 


which, as it was then ſomewhat new, gave great 
umbrage, but which the eſtabliſned authority of that 


As a farther XVII. 


— pmnnd 


I 


aſſembly rendered afterwards more familiar to the 


ever acts the King was pleaſed to dictate to them d, 
They annulled forever the commiſſion which uſurp- 


ed upon the royal authority, and declared it trea- 


vival of any ſimilar commiſſion r: They abrogated | 


all the acts, which attainted the King's miniſters, 


tain: And they declared the general pardon then 


ver ratified by the free conſent of the King. Tho? 


Richard, after he reſumed the government, and lay 


no longer under conſtraint, had voluntarily, by pro- 
them- #8 ! 


yet F circumſtance ſeemed not, in their eyes, to merit the 


clamation, confirmed that general indemnity ; this 


3 leaſt conſideration. Even a particular pardon grant- 


ent, in 


lie the 


a pal- 


being 


trava” 


8⁴ Ce; 


N Vol. III. 


biſhop 3 
them ſecurity, as we are told by Walſingham, p. 354. The 
King had a 5 | 


\ who ed fix years aſter to the Earl of Arundel was an- 
2 nulled by parliament ; on pretence, that it was pro- 
NY 2 cured by ſurprize, and that the King was not then 
1 
c oo 
hings, 
t Pur. | A 
cnt) . Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and brother to 
leaſed 8 a 
Arundel, and accuſed him of his concurrence in pro- 


acquainted with the degree of guilt incurred by that 
Tux commons then entered an impeachmentagainſt 


gance, it is eaſy to judge what might be expected from them in 


more trying ſituations. See Cotton's Abridg. p 361, 362. 


4 The nobles brought numerous retainers with them to give 


few Cheſhire men for his guard, 
7 Statutes at large, 21 Richard II. 


F 


curing 


205 
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CHAP. curing the illegal commiſhon, and in attainting the | 
XVIL King's miniſters. The primate pleaded guilty ; but| 


1397. 


as he was protected by the eccleſiaſtical privileges, the 
King was fatisfied with a ſentence, which baniſhed» 


him the kingdom, and ſequeſtered his temporalities: 


An appeal or accuſation was preſented againſt the 
duke of Gloceſter, and the earls of Arundel and 


Warwic, by the earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntington, 


Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Nottingham, together With 1 


the lords Spencer and Scrope, and they were accu- 
ſed of the ſame crimes which had been imputed to 
the archbiſhop, as well as of their appearance a. 
gainſt the King in a hoftile manner at Haringay- 
park. The earl of Arundel, who was brought to 
the bar, very wiſely confined all his defence to the 
pleading both the general and particular pardon oi 


"- The King ; but was over ruled, condemned and exe. 


new acts of treaſon were imputed to either of theſe 
noblemen. The only crimes, for which they wer 
condemned, were the old attempts againſt thecrown, 


jecture. The recent conſpiracies of Gloceſter ſeen! 
certain from his own confeſſion: But perhaps, the 
King and miniſtry had not, at that time, in ther 


cuted .. The earl of Warwic, who was alſo con. 
victed of high treaſon, was, on account of his ſub 
miſſive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but doom 
ed to perpetual baniſhment i in the Iſle of Man. Ns. 


which ſcemed to be obliterated, both by the diſtance * 
of time, and by repeated pardons „ realen 
of this method of proceeding, it is difficult to con 


hands, any ſatisfactory proof of their reality ; per 
haps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and War? 
wie, of any concurrence in them; perhaps, an enqui 
ry into theſe conſpiracies would have involved in the 
guilt ſome of thoſe great noblemen, who now com- 
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. Cotton, p. 368. 2 
t Cotton, p. 377. Froiſſart, liv. 4. chap. go. Walſing. p. 380 4 
n Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 968. from the records. 3 


curre! 
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the 3 curred with the crown, and whom it was 1685057 to CHAP. 
but cover from all imputation; or perhaps, the King, ac- XVII. 

„the cording to the genius of that age, was very indiffe- 397. 

ſhed rent about ſaving even the appearances of juſtice and 

ties? equity, and was only ſolicitous by any means to en- 

t the ſure ſucceſs in theſe proſecutions. This point, like 

and many others in antient hiſtory, we are obliged to 

gton, leave altogether undetermined. 

With A WARRANT was iſſued to the earl Mareſchal Murder of 


9 50 
accu. Feovernor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Glo- of Glocs. 


ed to Acefſter, in order to his trial; but the Governor re- ſter. 
ce 2 turned for anſwer, that the duke had died ſud- 
ngay- Nenly of an apoplexy in that fortreſs. Nothing could 
ht to Se more ſuſpicious than the time of that prince's 
to the Heath: It became immediately the general opinion, 
lon of that he was murdered by orders from his ne- 


J exe. phew: In the ſubſequent reign undoubted proofs 
> con. ere produced to parliament, that he had been ſuf- 
is ſub. / focated with pillows by his keepers?: And it ap- 
doom] peared, that the King, apprehenſive leſt the public 
1. No Trial RY execution of ſo popular a prince, and ſo 


f theſe Pear a relation, might prove both dangerous and in- 
y were Pidious, had taken this baſe method of gratifying, 
crown, Ind as he fancied, concealing his revenge upon him. 
iſtance Both parties, in their ſucceſſive triumphs, ſeem to 
reaſon; pave had no farther concern than that of retaliating 
o cor: Þpon their adverſaries; and neither of them were 
r ſeen ware, that, in imitating, they indirectly juſtified, 
os, . the Js far as it lay in their power, all the illegal violences 
n thet pf the oppoſite party. 

. per Tus ſeſſion concluded with the creation or advance- 
1 War Nent of ſeveral peers; the earl of Derby was made 
 enqui: Nuke of Hereford, the earl of Rutland, duke of Albe- 
Jin the Harle; the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey, the earl of 
W col: | antington, duke of Exeter; the earl of Nottingham, (© 
Nuke of Norfolk; the earl of Somerſet „marquis of Dor- 


g. P- 309 x Cotton, p- 399, 400. | Dugdale, vol. 11. p. 171. 
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CHAP. ſet ; lord Spencer, earl of Gloceſter; Ralph Nevil, 
XVII earl of Weſtmoreland ; Thomas Piercy, earl of | 


e Worceſter ; William Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire? 
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The parliament, after a ſeſſion of twelve days, was 
then adjourned to Shrewſbury. The King, before 
the departure of the members, exacted of them 


an oath for the perpetual maintenance and eſta- 
bliſhment of their acts, ſimilar to that which had 
formerly been required by the duke of Gloceſter and 


his party, and which had * proved 0 vain and 
fruitleſs. 


Born King and parliament met in the ſame diſ- 
poſitions at Shrewſbury. So anxious was Richard 
for the ſecurity of theſe acts, that he obliged the 
lords and commons to ſwear anew to them on the 
croſs of Canterbury 2; and he ſoon after procured | 
a bull from the Pope, by which they were, as he 
imagined, perpetually ſecured and eſtabliſhed . The 
parliament, on the other hand, conferred on him 
for life the duties on wool, wooll- fells, and leather, 
and granted him beſides, a ſubſidy of one whole 4 
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tenth and fifteenth and of a half tenth and fifteenth. | 


They alfo reverſed the attainder of Treſilian and 3 
the other judges; and with the approbation of the 


preſent judges, declared the anſwers, for which theſe 
magiſtrates had been impeached, to be juſt and legal *: 
And they carried fo far their retroſpect as to reverſe. 


o! the petition of the lord Spencer, earl of Gloce- 4 
ſter, the attainder pronounced againſt the two 
Spencers in the reign of Edward II. The antient 
hiſtory of England is nothing but a catalogue 
of reverſals: Every thing is in fluctuation and L 
movement: One faction is continually undoing what 


v Cotton, p. 370, 371. 2 Tbid. p. 371. | 
= Walſingham, p 355. Pe 3 | 


Þ Statutes at large, 21 Rich, II, e Cotton, p. 372. f z 


F 
Was, 


. 


3 % TE 7 
vil, vas eſtabliſhed by another: And the multiplied CHAP. 
of MY oaths, which each party requires for the ſecurity of XVII. 
el. the preſent acts, betray a perpetual conſciouſneſs of ©, 308. 
was | their inſtability. „„ e 
ore Tus paliament, before they were diſſolved, elect- 
em fed a committee of twelve lords and ſix common- 


ſta- ers, whom they veſted with the whole power both 
had of lords and commons, and endowed with full au- 
and MF thority to finiſh all buſineſs, which had been laid 
and before the houſes, and which they had not had lei- 
- NF cure to bring to a concluſion © This was a very unu- 
MF ſual conceſſion; and tho! it was limited in the object, 
diſ- might, either immediately or as a precedent, have 
1ard proved dangerous to the conſtitution ; But the cauſe 
the of that extraordinary meaſure was an event very ſin- 
the FF gular and unexpected, which engaged the attention 
ured of the parliament. Se | 
is he | # ArrTER the deſtruction of the duke of Gloceſter 
The | F and the heads of that party, a miſunderſtanding 
him | broke out among thoſe noblemen, who had joined in 
ther, the proſecution ; and the King wanted either autho- 
hole rity ſufficient to appeaſe it, or foreſight to prevent it. 
enth. The duke of Hereford appeared in parliament, 
and and accuſed the duke of Norfolk of having ſpoke 
f the | to him, in private, many flanderous words of 
theſe the King, and of having imputed to his majeſty 
gal: an intention of ſubverting and deſtroying many 
verſe, of his principal nobility . Norfolk denied the charge, 
oer. . 
two. The names of the commiſſioners were the dukes of Lancaſ- 
tient 5 ter, York, Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter, the marquis of Dor- 
ſet. The earls of March, Saliſbury, Northumberland, Gloce- 
logue 3 fter, Wincheſter, and Wiltſhire, John Buſſey, Henry Green, 
| and AF John Ruſſel, Robert Teye, Henry Chelmeſwike, and John Go- 
What 1 lofre. It is to be remarked, that the duke of Lancaſter always 
: 7 concurred with the reſt in all their proceedings, even in the ba- 


| | | N of his ſon, which was afterwards ſo much complain- 
re of. 8 e | | 


© Cotton, p. 372. Walſingham, p. 355. 4 
Cotton, p. 372. Parliamentary hiſtory, vol. i. p. 490. 
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CHAP. gave Hereford the lie, and offered to prove his in- E 


XVII. 


1398. 


nocence by duel. The challenge was accepted: The 
time and place of combat were appointed: And as 
the event of this important trial by arms might re- 
quire the interpoſition of legiſlative authority, the 
pPurliament thought it more ſuitable to delegate * 
their power to a committee, than to prolong the ſeſ- 
ſion beyond the uſual time, which cuſtom and gene- 
ral convenience had preſeribe d to it F. A 


THz duke of Hereford was certainly very little 
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delicate in the point of honour, to betray a private 


converſation to the ruin of the perſon who had en- 


truſted him; and we may thence be more inclined © 


to believe the duke of Norfolk's denial, than the 


other's aſſeveration. But Norfolk had in theſe tranſ- 
actions betrayed an equal neglect of honour, which 


brings him entirely to a level with his antagoniſt 


Tho' he had publicly joined with the duke of 4 
Gloceſter and that party in all the former vio- . 
lences put upon the King; and his name ſtands 


among the appellants who accuſed the duke of Ireland 
and the other miniſters: Vet he was not aſnamed 
publicly to impeach his former aſſociates for the 
very crimes, which he had concurred with them 


in committing, and his name encreaſes the liſt of 


thoſe appellants who brought them to a trial. Such 


were the principles and practices of thoſe an- 
tient knights and barons during the prevalence 
of the feudal e, and the reign or chi- 


valr 

Tas liſts for this deciſion of truth and right were ap- 
pointed at Coventry before the King: All the nobility 
of England bandied into parties, and adhered either to 
the one duke or the other: The whole nation was held 


In the firſt year of Hany VI. when the authority eurem a 


was great, and when that aſſembly could leaſt be ſuſpected of ly- 
ing under violence, a ike conceſſion was made to the council 
from like motives of convenience. See Cotton, p 504- 


in 


JJ 


8 F in ſaſpence with regard to the event : But when the CHAP. 
The two champions appeared in the field, accoutered for XVII. 
d as 9 W thc combat, the King interpoſed to prevent, both 138 
1 = the preſent effuſion of ſuch noble blood, and the 1 
the 


ture conſequences of the quarrel. 
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ed the duel; 


aſſigning one country 


perpetual, and another for that of Hereford, which 
he limited to ten years. 
Henrrokp was a man of great prudence and 
command of temper ; and he behaved himſelf with 
ſo much ſubmiſſion in theſe delicate circumſtances, 
that the King, before his departure, promiſed to 


9 | ſhorten the term of his exile four years; and he alſo 
granted him letters patent, by which he was em- 


powered, in caſe any inheritance ſhould in the 


By the advice and 
authority of the parliamentary commiſſioners, he 
1 and to ſhew his impartiality, we: 
ordered, by the fame authority, both the comba- _ 
I rants to leave the kingdom “, 
for the place of Norfolk's exile, which he declared 


JJ mean time fall to him, to enter immediately into 
poſſeſſion, and to poſtpone the doing homage till 
his return. 


THe weakneſs and fluctuation af Richard's coun- Baniſh- 


x cils appear no where more evident than in the con- 
duct of this affair. 


and he 


of Berry, uncle to the French King, he determin- 


ed to prevent the finiſhing of an alliance, which 


would extend ſo much the intereſt of that bean 


Minto foreign countries; and he ſent over the earl of 


= Cotton, p. 380. 


Walſingham, p. 356. 


No ſooner had Henry left the gehe oy 
kingdom, than the King's jealouſy of the immenſe Hereford. | 
power and riches of that family revived ; 
XZ was ſenſible, that by Gloceſter's death, he had only 

XZ removed a counterpoize to the Lancaſtrian intereſt, 
7 which was now become formidable to his crown and 
kingdom. Being informed, that Hereford had open- 
ed a treaty of marriage with the daughter of the duke 


Saliſbury 


ment of 


wy 
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CHAP. Saliſbury to Paris with a commiſſion for that pur- 
XVII. poſe. The death of the duke of Lancaſter, which 
—— happened ſoon after, called upon him to take new 
399. reſolutions, with regard to that opulent ſucceſſion, 
zd Feb. The preſent duke, in conſequence of the King's pa- 
tent, deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of the eſtate and 
juriſdictions of his father: But Richard, afraid 
of ſtrengthening the hands of a man, whom he had 
already fo ſenſibly injured, applied to the par- 
liamentary commſſioners, and perſuaded them that 
this affair was but an appendage of that buſi- 
neſs, which, the parliament had delegated to 
them. By their authority, he revoked his letters 
Patent, and retained poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Lan- 
caſter: And by the ſame authority, he ſeized and 
tried the duke's attorney, who had procured and in- 
ſiſted on the letters, and had him condemned as a 
traitor, for faithfully executing that truſt to his maſter !, 
A moſt extravagant act of power! even tho' the 
King changed, in favour of the attorney, the penalty 
of death into that of baniſhment. 
Hexzv, the new duke of Lancaſter, had long ac- 
quired, by his conduct and abilities, the eſteem of 
the public; and having ſerved with diſtinction 
againſt the infidels in Lithuania, he had joined to 
his other praiſes thoſe of piety and valour, virtues 
which have at all times a great influence over man- 
kind, and were, during thoſe ages, the qualities 
chiefly held in eſtimation k. He was connected with 
moſt of the principal nobility by blood, alliances, or 
friendſhip; and as the injury, done him by the King, 
might in its conſequences affect all of them, he eafily 
brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt; to take. 
part in his reſentment. The people, who muſt have 
an object of affection, and who found nothing in 
the King's perſon, which they could love or I revere, 


C Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 991, from the coconds, 
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duct -, eaſily transferred to Henry that attachment, 


which the death of the duke of Gloceſter had left 
without any fixed direction. His misfortunes were 


lamented ; the injuſtice, which he had ſuffered, com- 
plained of; and all men turned their eyes towards 


him, as the only perſon who could retrieve the loſt 


honour of the nation, or redreſs the {uppoted : abuſes 
of the government. 


and were even diſguſted with many parts of his con- C HAP. 


XVII. 


1399 · 


Warts ſuch was the di iſpoſition of the people, Return ot 


Richard had the imprudence to embark for Ireland, 


in order to revenge the death of his couſin, Roger 
earl of Marche, the preſumptive heir of the crown, 


who had lately been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh by the na- 


tives; and he thereby left the kingdom of England 


open to the attempts of his provoked and ambiti- 
ous enemy. Henry, embarking at Nantz with a 


retinue of ſixty perſons, among whom were the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the young earl of 
Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Raven- 
{pur in Yorkſhire; and was immediately joined by 
the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 


two of the moſt potent barons in England. He 
here took a ſolemn oath, that he had no other pur- 
poſe in this invaſion, than to recover the duichy of 


Lancaſter unjuſtly detained from him; and he invi- 
ted all his friends in England, and all lovers of their 
country, to ſecond him in this reaſonable and mode- 
rate pretenſion. Every place was in commotion : 
The malecontents in all quarters flew to arms: Lon- 


don diſcovered the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of its diſpo- 


© He levied fines from thoſe who had ten years before joined 


the duke of Gloceſter and his party: They were obliged to 
pay him money, before he would allow them to enjoy the bene- 
lit of the indemnity ; and in the articles of charge againſt him, 


it is aſſerted, that the payment of one fine did not futhce. It is 


indeed likely, that his miniſters would abuſe the power put into 


their hands; and this grievance extended to very many people. 
Hiſtorians agree in repreſenting this practice as a great oppreſ- 
ion. See Otterbourn, p. 199. 


Vol. III. G ſition 


Henry. 


4th July. 
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CHAP. ſition to mutiny and rebellion : And Henry's army, 


XVII. 


1399. 


General 


encreaſing on every day's march, ſoon amounted to 
the number of 60,000 men. 


Tre duke of York was left guardian of the 


inſurrec- realm; a place to which his birth intitled him, but 


tion. 


which both his ſlender abilities, and his natural con- 


gency. All the chief nobility, who were attached 
to the crown, and who could either have ſeconded 
the guardian's good intentions, or have overawed his 
infidelity, had attended the King into Ireland; and 
the efforts of Richard's friends were every where 
more feeble than thoſe of his enemies. The duke 
of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his 
forces at Sr. Albans, and ſoon aſſembled an army 


of 40,000 men; but found them entirely deſtitute 
of zeal and attachment to the royal cauſe, and 
more inclined to join the party of the rebels. He 
| hearkened therefore very readily to a meſſage from 


Henry, who entreated him not to oppoſe a loyal 


and humble ſupplicant in the recovery of his legal 


patrimony; and the guardian even declared pub- 


| licly that he would ſecond his nephew in fo rea- 


ſonable a requeſt. His army, embraced with accla- 
mations the ſame party ; and the duke of Lancaſter, 
reinforced by their numbers, was now intirely maſ- 
ter of the kingdom. He haſtened to Briſtol, into 


which ſome of the King's miniſters had thrown 


themſelves; and ſoon obliging that place to ſurren- 


der, he yielded to the cries of the populace, and 


without giving them a trial, ordered the earl of 


Wiltſhire, fir John Buſly, and fir Henry Green, 


whom he there took priſoners, to be led to immedi- 
ate execution. 


The King, receiving intelligence of thi invaſion 
and inſurrection, haſtened over from Ireland, and land- 


ed in Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 men: But 
EVER 


nexions with the duke of Lancaſter, rendered him 3 a 
utterly incapable of filling in ſuch a dangerous emer- 
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3 even this army, ſo much inferior to the enemy, were CHAP. 
either overawed by the general combination of the XVII. 
kingdom, or ſeized with the ſame fpirit of rebellion, 1 
and they gradually deſerted him, till he found that VOY 
he had not above 6000 men, who followed his ſtan- 
dard. It appeared, therefore, neceſſary to retire ſe- 

cretly from this ſmall body, which ſerved only to 
expoſe him to danger; and he fled to the iſſe of 

Angleſea, where he purpoſed to embark either for 
Ireland or France, and there await the favourable 
opportunities, which the return of his ſubjects to a 
Z ſenſe of duty, or their future diſcontents againſt the 
duke of Lancaſter, would probably afford him. 
Henry, ſenſible of this danger, ſent to him the earl 
of Northumberland with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of 
= loyalty and ſubmiſſion; and that nobleman, by 
treachery and falſe oaths, made himſelf maſter of 
the King's perſon, and carried him to his enemy at 
= Flint Caſtle. Richard was conducted to London, by iſt Septr. 
the duke of Lancaſter, who was there received with 
the acclamations of the mutinous populace, It is 
"2 pretended, that the recorder met him on the road; 
and in the name of the city, entreated him, for the 
public ſafety, to put Richard to death, with all his 
"XZ adherents who were priſoners“; but the duke very 
pirudently determined to make many others parti- 

4 cipate of his guilt, before he would proceed to 
thoſe extremities. For this purpoſe, he iſſued writs 
olf election in the King's name, and appointed the 
immediate meeting of a parliament at Weſtmin- 
_T TT TT TIT. i, 
1 Such of the peers, as were the moſt devo- 
ted to the King, were either fled or impriſoned ; 
and no opponents, even among the barons, dared 
7 to appear againſt Henry amid that ſcene of out- 
rage and violence, which commonly attends re- 
2 volutions, more eſpecially in England during thoſe 
turbulent ages: And it is alſo eaſy to imagine, 
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CHAP. that a houſe of commons, elected during this uni- 
XVII. verſa} ferment, and this triumph of the Lancaſtrian 
359 party, wou! d be extremely attached to that cauſe, 
and ready to ſecond every ſuggeſtion of their lea- 

der. Tha oider, being as yet of too little weight 

to ſtem the torrent, was always carried along with 

it, and ſerved only to encreaſe the violence, which 

the public intereſt required it ſhould endeavour to 
Depot- contioul. The duke of Lancaſter therefore, ſenſible 
on-of the that he would be entirely maſter, began to carry 
King. his views to the crown itſelf; and he deliberated 
with his partizans concerning the moſt proper means 

of effecting his violent purpote. He firſt extorted a 
refignation from Richard®; but as he knew, that 

that deed would plainly appear the reſult of ſorce 

28th Sept. and fear, he alſo propoſed, notwithſtanding the 
danger of the precedent to himſelf and his poſteri- 
y, to have him ſolemnly depoſed in parliament for 

| his pretended tyranny and miſconduct. A charge, 


cont ng of thirtu three articles, was accordingly 


drawn up againſt him, and preſented to that aſſem- 
bly E, 

Ie we examine theſe «ticles which are expreſſed 
with extreme acrimony againſt Richard, we ſhall 
find, that, except ſome raſh ſpeeches, which are im- 
puted to him, and of whoſe reality, as they are ſaid 
to have paſſed in private converſation, we may very 
reaſonably entertain fome doubt; the chief amount 
of the charge is contained in his violent conduct 


during the two leſt years of his reign, and naturally 


divides itfelf into two principal heads. The firſt 


and moſt conſiderable is the revenge, which he took 


on the princes and great barons, who had formerly 
ulurped, ana ſtill perſevered in controuling and ment 


v Kayghton, p. 2744. Otterbourne, p. 212. 
© Tyriel, vol iii part 2. p. 1008, from the records. Knygh- 


ton, p 2746. Otterbourne, p. 214. 
Art. 16. 26. 
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ſtances, was fully ſupported by authority of parlia- 
ment, and was but a copy of the violence, which 
the princes and barons themſelves, during their for- 
mer triumph, had exerciſed againſt him and his 
party. The detention of Lancaſter's eſtate was, 


ning his authority; the ſecond is the violation of the H Ab. 
laws and general privileges of his people. But the XVII. 
former, however irregular in many of its circum 
1 


properly ſpeaking, a revocation, by the appearance 


at leaſt of parliamentary authority, of a grace, which 
the King himſelf had formerly granted him. The 


murder of Gloceſter (for the ſecret execution, how- 


ever merited, of that prince, certainly deſerves this 
2 appellation) was a private deed, formed not any 


precedent, and implied not any aſſumed or arbitrary 


power of the crown, which could juſtly give um- 
brage to the people. It was really the effect of the 


King's weakneſs, rather than ambition; and proves, 
that, inſtead of being dangerous to the conſtitution, 
he poſſeſſed not even the authority requiſite for the 
execution of the laws. | V 

T ſecond head of accuſation, as it conſiſts 
moſtly of general facts, was framed by Richard's 
inveterate enemies, and was never allowed to be an- 


ſwered by him or his friends; it is more difficult to 


form a judgment of. The greateſt part of theſe 


orievances, objected to Richard, ſeems to be the ex- 


ertion of arbitrary prerogatives; ſuch as the diſpen- 
ſing power e, levying purveyance , employing the 


marſhal's court 5, extorting loans ®, granting protec- 
tions from law-ſuits! ; prerogatives, which, though 


often complained of, had often been exerciſed by his 


predeceſſors, and ſtill continued to be fo by his ſuc- 
cCeſſors. But whether his irregular acts of this kind 
= were more frequent and injudicious and violent than 


uſual, or were only laid hold of and more exaggera- 


T1 Es 8 
. Art. 14. 1 Art. 16. 


ted, 
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CHAP. ted, by the factions, to which the weakneſs of his 


XVII. reign had given birth, we are not able at this diſtance 
bd 5 to determine with certainty. There is however 


one circumſtance, in which his conduct is viſibly 
different from that of his grandfather: He is not ac- 
cuſed of having impoſed one arbitrary tax, without 
conſent of parliament, during his whole reign *: 
Scarce a year paſſed during the reign of Edward, 
which was free from complaints with regard to 
this grievous and dangerous exertion of authority, 
But, perhaps, the great aicendant, which Edward 
had acquired over his people, together with his 
great prudence, enabled him to make a uſe very ad- 


vantageous to his ſubjects of this and other arbitrary 


prerogatives, and rendered them a ſmaller grievance 


in his hands, than a leſs abſolute authority in thoſe 
of his grandſon. This is a point, which it would 
be raſh for us to decide poſitively on either fide; but 


it is certain, that a charge drawn up by the duke 
of Lancaſter, and aſſented to by a parliament, ſitu- 
ated in theſe circumſtances, forms no manner of 
preſumption with regard to the unuſual irregularity 
or violence of the King's conduct in this particu- 
1 | 1 

When the charge againſt Richard was preſented to 


the parliament, tho' it was liable, almoſt in every ar- 
Z -- * Tiele, 


* We learn from Cotton, p. 362, that the King, by his chan- 
cellor, told the commons, that they were ſunderly bound to 


him, and namely in forbearing to charge them with diſmes and 
fifteens, the which he meant no more to charge them in his own 
perſon. Theſe words 79 more allude to the practice of his 


rag He had not himſelf impoſed any arbitrary taxes: 
ven the parliament, in the articles of his depoſition, tho' they 
complain of heavy taxes, affirm not, that they were impoſed il- 
legally or by arbitrary will. 1 8 


1 To ſhow how little credit is to be given to this charge againſt 
Richard, we may obſerve, that a law in the 13 Edw. III. had 
been made againſt the continuance of ſheriffs for more than one 


year: But the inconvenience of changes having afterwards ap- 


peared from experience, the commons in the twentieth of this 


King, 


wo 


7 57 


be received with unanimous approbation. One man 


alone, the biſhop of Carliſle, had the courage, a- 
7 midſt this univerſal diſloyalty and violence, to ap- 


his cauſe againſt all the power of the prevailing 
party. Tho' ſome topics, employed by that virtuous 


2 paſſive obedience, and to make too large a ſacrifice 


gol the rights of mankind; he was naturally puſhed 
into that extreme by his abhorrence of the preſent 
licentious factions; and ſuch intrepidity, as well as 
diſintereſtedneſs of behaviour, proves, that, what- 
ever his ſpeculative principles were, his heart was 
elevated far above the meanneſs and abject ſubmiſ- 
ſion of a ſlave. He repreſented to the parliament, 
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that all the abuſes of government, which could juſtly 


be imputed to Richard, far from amounting to ty- 
ranny, were merely the reſult of error, youth, or 
miſguided council, and admitted of a remedy, more 
eaſy and ſalutary, than a total ſubverſion of the con- 


S 


SS ES 


£4 chiefly proceeded from former examples of reſiſtance, 


King, applied by petition that the ſheriffs might be continued; 
2 tho” that petition had not been enacted into a ſtatute, by reaſon 
of other diſagreeable circumſtances, which attended it. See 
E Cotton, p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate exerciſe of 
the diſpenſing power for the King to continue the ſheriffs, after 
# he found that that practice would be acceptable to his ſubjects, 
|: and had been applied for by one houſe of parliament: Yet is this 
made an article of charge againſt him by the preſent parliament. 


P after they are made, they take no effet ; ſince the King, by the 
advice of the privy-council, takes upon him to alter, or wholly 


Jet aſide, all thoſe things, which by general conſent had been or- 


KH dained in parliament & If Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſ- 
benſing power, he was warranted by the examples of his uncles 


3 1 randfather, and indeed of all his predeceſſors from Hen- 
Hens . 


which, 


pear in defence of his unhappy maſter, and to plead 


prelate, may ſeem to favour too much the doctrine of 


ſtitution. That even had they been much more vio- 
lent and dangerous, than they really were, they had 


dee art. 18. Walſingham, ſpeaking of a period early in Richard's | 
minority, ſays, But what do acts of parliament ſignify, when, 


# ticle, to objections, it was not canvaſſed, nor ex- CHAP. 
2 amined, nor diſputed in either houſe, and ſeemed to XVII. 


1399. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


e 
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43 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
CHAP. which, making the prince ſenſible of his precarious 
XVII. ſituation, had "obliged him to eſtabliſh his throne 


y irregular and arbitrary expedients. That a re- 


bellious diſpoſition in ſubjects was the principal 


cauſe of tyranny in Kings: Laws could never ſecure 
the ſubject, which did not give ſecurity to the 
ſovereign: And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty, 
which formed the baſis of the Engliſh government, 


were once rejected, the privileges, "belonging to the 
ſeveral orders of the ſtate, inſtead of being for- 


tified by that licentiouſneſs, would thereby loſe the 
ſureſt foundation of their force and ſtability. That 
the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II. far from 
making a precedent, which could controul this 


maxim, was only the example of ſucceſsful violence; 


and it was ſufficiently to be lamented, that crimes 


1 were ſo often committed in the world, without eſta- 
bliſhing principles which might juſtify and authorize - 


them. That even that precedent, falſe and dange- 
rous as it was, could never warrant the preſent ex- 


cCeſſes, which were fo much greater, and which would 


entail diſtraction and miſery on the nation, to their 


lateſt poſterity. That the ſucceſſion, at leaſt, of the 


crown, was then preſerved inviolate : The lineal heir 


Was placed on the throne: And the people had an 


opportunity, by their legal obedience to him, of 
making atonen nent ſor the violences which they had 
committed 29ainſt his predeceſſor. That a deſcen- 
dant of Lionel, dulce of Clarence, the elder brother 


of the late dulce of Lancaſter, had been declared in 
parliament ſuccefſor to the crown: He had left poſte- 
rity: And their title, however it might be overpow- 
ered by preſent force and faction, could never be ob- 


literated from the minds of the people. That if the 
turbulent diſpoſition alone of the nation, had over- 
turned the well-eftablithed throne of fo good a Prince 
as Richard; what b! o0dy commotions muſt enſue, 
when the fame cauſe was united to tne motive 
of reſtoring the legal and undoubted heir to his 


authority? 


„„ AR DB; 49 
authority? That the new government, intended toC HA p. 
be eſtabliſned, would ſtand on no principles; and XVII. 
would ſcarce retain any pretence, by which it could © , 1399. 
challenge the obedience of men of ſenſe or virtue. 
That the claim of lineal deſcent was ſo groſs as 
ſcarcely to deceive the moſt ignorant of the popu- 
lace : Conqueſt could never be pleaded by a rebel 
againſt his ſovereign : The conſent of the people had 


| - no authority in a monarchy not derived from con- 
| 7 fent, but eſtabliſhed by hereditary right; and how- 
ever the nation might be juſtified, in depoſing the 


. ©: miſguided Richard, it could never have any reaſon 

bor paſſing by his lawful heir and ſucceſſor, who 

was plainly innocent. And that the duke of Lan- | 

2 caſter would give them but a bad ſpecimen of the 1 

legal moderation, which might be expected from 
his future government, if he added, to the crime of 

bis paſt rebellion, the guilt of excluding the family, 

> which both by right of blood, and by declara- 

tion of parliament, would, in caſe of Richard's de- 

E ceaſe, or voluntary reſignation, have been received 

as lis undoubted heirs of the monarchy =, | 

” ALL the circumſtances of this event, 7 aka to 

” thoſe attending the late revolution in 1688, ſhow | 

the difference between a great and civilized nation, 

| deliberately vindicating its eſtabliſhed privileges, 

and a turbulent and barbarous ariſtocracy, plung- 

ing headlong from the extfemities of one faction 

into thoſe of another. This noble freedom of the 

| biſhop of Carliſle, inſtead of being applauded, was 

not ſo much as tolerated : He was immediately 

3 arreſted, b orders of the duke of Lancaſter, 

and ſent a priſoner to the abbey of St. Albans. 


2 B | 
No farther debate was attempted : Thirty-three 

.- long articles of charge Were“! in one meeting, voted 

8 


Sir John Heywarde, p. 10 
Vol. III H in 


CHAP. againſt Richard; and voted unanimouſly by tbe 


AVE. 


1399. 


30 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


ſame peers and prelates, who, a little before, hald 


voluntarily and unanimouſly authorized thoſe very * 


acts of violence, of which they now complained, 


That prince was depoſed by the ſuffrages of both ® 
houſes , and the throne being now vacant, the duke 
of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and having croſſed him- 
ſelf on his forehead, and on his breaſt, and called 
upon the name of Chriſt ®, he pronounced theſe * 


words, which we ſhall give in the original language, 


1 5 becauſe of their ſingularity. 


In the name of Fadber, Son, and Hily Ghoft, I 


Henry of Lancafter, challenge this rewme of Yuglande, 
and 15 gs with all the membres, and the appurte- 
nances; als 1 that am deſcendit by right line of the * 
Bade, coming Fro the gude King Henry therde, and © 
 throge that = Hs that God of his grace hath ſent me, 
worth helpe of kyn, and of my frendes to recover it; 
_ the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone by defaut if = 


governance, and ondoying of the gude laws . 


In order to underſtand this ſpeech it muſt be obſery- © 
ed, that there was a filly ſtory, received among ſome 2? 
of the loweſt vulgar, that Edmond earl of Lancaſter, 
fon of Henry III. was really the elder brother of Ed 94 
ward I; but that, by reaſon of ſome deformities in his 
perſon, he had been poſtponed in the ſucceſſion, and 
his younger brother impoſed on the nation in his ſtead. 


As the preſent duke of Lancaſter inherited from Ed- 


mond by his mother, this genealogy made him the 4 
true heir of the monarchy ; and it is therefore in- 
ſinuated in Henry's ſpeech : But the abſurdity was 
him, or 
by the parliament. The caſe is the fame with re- 
gard to his right of conqueſt : He was a ſubje&t | * 
who rebelled againſt his ſovereign: He entered the 
kingdom with a retinue of no more than ſixty per- 


too groſs to be openly avowed eithe 


Cotton, p. 389. | 0 N p- 2757. 
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ſons: He could not therefore be the conqueror of HAP. 


- England; and this right is accordingly inſinuated, XVII. 
4 8 


not avowed. Still there is a third claim, derived 
'Y 2 from his merits in ſaving the nation from tyranny 


dl. and oppreſſion; and this claim is alſo infinuated : 
wn But as it ſeemed, by its nature, better calculated as 
ce 


dsa reaſon for his being elected King by a free choice, 
Z which he was determined never to avow, than for 
giving him an immediate right of poſſeſſion, he durſt 
le not ſpeak openly even on this head; and to obviate 
6, any notion of election, he challenges the crown as his 
due, either by acquiſition or inheritance, The whole 
[ 2 forms ſuch a piece of jargon and nonſenſe, as is al- 
2 moſt without example: No objection however was 
e made to it in the parliament : The unanimous voice 
Jof lords and commons placed Henry on the throne : 
nd He became King, nobody could tell how or where- 
ne, fore: The title of the houſe of Marche, formerly re- 
„ cognized by parliament, was neither invalidated nor 
of repealed ; but paſſed over in total ſilence: And as a 
concern for the liberties of the people ſeems to 
rV- have had no hand in this revolution, their right 
me to diſpoſe of the government, as well as all their 
„ other privileges, was left preciſely on the ſame foot- 
d-. ing as before. But Henry, having, when he claim- 
his Fed the crown, dropped ſome obſcure hint concern- 
nd ing conqueſt, which it was thought, might endan- 
ad. ger theſe privileges, he ſoon after made a public de- 
= claration, that he did not thereby intend to deprive 
the any one 'of his franchiſes or liberties ?: which was 
the only circumſtance, that had common ſenſe or 
meaning, in all theſe tranſactions. 
Tur ſubſequent events diſcover the ſame headlong 6th Oct. 
violence of conduct, and the ſame rude notions of civil 
government. The dep oſition of Richard diſſolved the 
1 parliament : It was neceſſary to ſummon a new one: | 


P den, p. 2759. Otterborn, p. 220. | 
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52 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
CHAP. And Henry, in fix days after, called together, with- 


1399. 


22d Oct 


out any new dee the ſame members; and this 


aſltembly he denominated a new parliament. They 


were employed in the uſual taſk of reverſing every 
deed of the oppoſite party. All the acts of the laſt 
parliament of Richard, which had been confirmed 


by their oaths, and by a papal bull, were abrogated: 


All the acts, which had paſſed in the parliament 


where Gloceſter prevailed, and which had been ab- 
rogated by Richard, were again re-eſtabliſhed « : 


The anſwers of Treſillian, and the other judges, 


which a parliament had annulled, but which a new 


parliament and new judges had approved, here re- 


_ ceived a ſecond condemnation. The peers, who had 
_ accuſed Gloceſter, Arundel, and Warwic, and who 


received higher titles for that piece of ſervice, were 
all of them degraded from their new dignities: 


Even the practice of proſecuting appeals in parlia- 


ment was wholly aboliſhed ; and trials were reſtored 


to the courſe of common law The natural effect 


of this conduct was to render the people giddy with 


ſuch rapid and perpetual changes, and to make ; 


them loſe all notions of right and wrong in the mea- 
ſures of government. 


Tur earl of Northumberland made a motion, in 


the houſe of peers, with regard to the unhappy 
prince whom they had depoſed. He aſked them, what 


advice they would give the King for the future treat- 
ment of him; fince Henry was reſolved to ſpare his life. 


They unm imouſly replied, that he ſhould be impri- 


ſoned under a ſecure guard, in ſome ſecret place, 


and ſhould be deprived of all commerce with any of 
his friends or partizans. It was ealy to a 


that he would not remain long alive in the hands 


of ſuch barbarous and ſanguinary enemies. Hil- 


Murder or t differ with regard to the manner, in which he 
the Ring | 


6 5 
fo 


a Cotton, p. 390. r Henry 5 cap. 14 


Was 
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4 hiſtory of Richard, compoſed their works during“ 
the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes; and candor 


FV 53 


was murdered. It was long the prevailing opinion, 


that fir Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fel] 
upon him in the caſtle of Pomfret, where he was 


confined, and diſpatched him with their halberts. 


hut it is more probable, that he was ſtarved to death 


in priſon; and after all ſubſiſtence was denied him, 


he prolonged his unhappy life, it is ſaid, for a fort- 
night, before he reached the end of his miſeries. 5 
* 2 This account is more conſiſtent with the ſtory, that 
his body was expoſed in public, and that no marks 


of violence were obſerved upon it. He died in the 


of his reign. He left no ! either e 


2} or illegitimate, 


CHAP. 


XVII. 
— 
299 


4 thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty-third 


ALL the writers, who have tranſmitted to us the His cha- 


requires, that we ſhould not give entire credit to the 


reproaches which have been thrown upon his me- 
mory. But after making all proper abatements, he 
2 ftill appears to have been a weak prince, and anfit 


for government, leſs for want of natural parts and 
capacity, than of ſolid judgment and a good edu- 


cation. He was violent in his temper, profuſe in 
his expences; fond of idle ſhow and magnificence ; 
devoted to favourites, and addicted to pleaſures : 


Paſſions, all of them, the moſt inconſiſtent with a pru- 
dent economy, and conſequently dangerous in a li- 


racter. 


mited and mixed government. Had he poſſeſſed 


the talents of gaining, and ſtill more thoſe of over- 


2 awing, his great barons, he might have eſcaped all 


the misfortunes of his reign, and been allowed to 
carry much farther his oppreſſions over the people, 


if he was really guilty of any, without their daring 
to rebel, or even to murmur againſt him. But when 


and of vigour, to reſiſt his authority, and execute the 
moſt violent enterprizes upon him, he was naturally 


led 


the grandes were tempted by his want of prudence 


' CHAP. led to ſeek for an opportunity of retaliation ; ; juſtice 


XVII. 


34 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


was neglected ; the lives of the chief nobility ſacri- 
ficed ; and all the evils ſeem to have proceeded leſs 


1399. from a ſettled deſign of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, 


than from the inſolence of victory, and the neceſſi- 


ties of the King's ſituation. The manners indeed of 


the age were the chief ſource of ſuch violences : 
Laws, which were feebly executed in peaceable times, 
oſt all their authority during public convulſions : Both 


parties were alike guilty : Or if any difference may 


be remarked between them, we ſhall find, that the 
authority of the crown, being more legal, was com- 
' monly carried, when it prevailed, to leſs deſperate 
_ extremities, than thoſe of the ariſtocracy. 


On comparing the conduct and events of this 
reign, with thoſe of the preceding, we fhall find 
equal reaſon to admire Edward, and to blame Rich- 
ard; but the circumſtance of oppoſition, ſurely, 


will not lie in the ſtrict regard paid by the former 
to national privileges, and the neglect of them 


by the latter. On the contrary, the prince of 
ſmall abilities, as he felt his want of power, ſeems 
to have been always more moderate in this reſpect 
than the other. Every parliament, aſſembled during 
the reign of Edward, remonſtrate againſt the exer- 


tion of ſome arbitrary prerogative or other: We 


hear not any complaints of that kind during the 
reign of Richard, till the aſſembling of his laſt par- 


hament, which was ſummoned by his inveterate 


enemies, which dethroned him, which framed their 
complaints during the time of the moſt furious con- 


vulſions, and whoſe teſtimony can therefore have, 
on that account, much leſs authority with every 


equitable judge*. Both theſe princes experienced the 


encroachments of the Great upon their authority. 
Edward, reduced to neceſſities, was obliged to make 


Compare, in this view, the abridgment of the records, by 
Sic Robert Cotton, during thele two reigns. 
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J an expreſs bargain with his parliament, and to ſell 
2 ſome of his prerogatives for preſent ſupply ; but as 
they were acquainted with his genius and capacity, 


they ventured not to demand any exorbitant concel- 


ed all his prerogatives. But Richard, becauſe he was 


detected in conſulting and deliberating with the 


judges on the law ſulneſs of reſtoring the conſtitution, 


CHAP. 
XVII. 
i ; 


1399. 


ſions, or ſuch as were incompatible with regal and 
ſovereign power: The weakneſs of Richard tempted 
the parliament to extort a commiſſion, which in a 
manner dethroned the prince, and transferred the 
ſceptre into the hands of the nobility. The events 
2 were allo ſuitable to the character of each. Edward 
had no ſooner got the ſupply, than he departed from 
the engagements, which had induced the parliament 
do grant it; he openly told his people, that he had 
but diſembled with them when he ſeemed to make 
them theſe conceſſions; and he reſumed and retain- 


found his barons immediately in arms againſt him, 


was deprived of his liberty; ſaw his favourites, his 


miniſters, his tutor, butchered before his face, or 


baniſhed and attainted; and was obliged to give way 
to all this violence. There cannot be a more remark- 


able oppolitiou between the fortunes of two princes: 


It were happy for ſociety, that this oppoſition de- 
pended always on the juſtice or injuſtice of the mea- 
ſures which men embrace; and not rather on the 
different degrees of prudence and vigour, with which 
theſe meaſures are ſupported. _ Oh 
TurRE was a ſenſible decay of the authority 


of the eccleſiaſtics during this period. The dil- 
> guſt, which the laity had received from the nu- 


merous uſurpations both of the court of Rome, 


Miſcella- 
neous 
tranſacti- 
ons during 
this reign. | 


and of their own clergy, had weaned the king- 


dom very much from ſuperſtition; and ſtrong ſymp- 
toms appeared, from time to time, of a general 


deſire to ſhake off the bondage of the Romiſh 


cChurch. In the committee o eighteen, to whom 
1 — Richard's 


299 


56 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
CHAP. Richard's laſt parliament delegated their whole pow- 
XVII. er, there is not the name of one eccleſiaſtic to be 


found; a neglect which is almoſt without example, 
while the catholic religion ſubſiſted in England ®. 
THrsz averſion entertained againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church ſoon found principles and tenets, and reaſon- 
ings, by which it could juſtify and ſupport itſelf. 
John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, 
began, in the latter end of Edward III. to ſpread the 
doctrines of reformation by his diſcourſes, ſermons 


and writings; and he made many diſciples among men 


of all ranks and ſtations. He ſeems to have been a 


man of parts and learning; and has the honour of 
being the firſt perſon in Europe, who publicly called 


in queſtion thoſe doctrines, which had univerſally 
paſſed for certain and undiſputed during ſo many 


ages. Wickliffe himſelf, as well as his diſciples, 
v ho received the name of Wickliffites or Lollards, was 


diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable auſterity of life and 
manners; a circumſtance common to almoſt all thoſe 


b The following paſſage in Cotton's Abridgment, p. 196, 
ſhows a ſtrange prejudice againſt the church and churchmen. 


The commons afterwards coming into the parliament, and mak- 


ing their proteſtation, ſhewed, that for want of good redreſs 
about the King's perſon in his houſhold, in all his courts, touch- 
ing maintainers in every county, and purveyors, the commons 


were daily pilled, and nothing defended againſt the enemy, and 


that it ſhould 2 deprive the King and undo the ſtate. 
be ſame government, they entirely require redreſs. 


Whereupon the King appointed ſundry biſhops, lords and nobles, 


Wherefore in 1 


7% fit in privy council about theſe matters: Who fince that they 


nit begin at the head and go at the requeſt of the commons, 


they in the preſence of the King charged his confeſſor not to come 


Into the court but upon the four principal feſitvals, We ſhould 


little expect that a Fopiſh privy council, in order to preſerve 
the King's morals, ſhould order his confeſſor to be kept at a 


diſtance from him. This incident happened in the minority 


of Richard. As the Popes had for a long time reſided at 
Avignon, and the majority of the ſacred college were French- 
men, this circumſtance naturally encreaſed the averſion of the 
vation to the papal power: But the prejudice againſt the Eng- 
Luſh clergy cannot be accounted for from that cauſe. 


who 
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who draw to them the attention of the public, an 
expoſe themſelves to the odium of great multitudes, 
are obliged to be very guarded in their conduct, and 
becauſe few, who have a ſtrong propenſity to plea- 
ſure or buſineſs, will enter upon ſo difficult and la- 
borious an undertaking. The doctrines of Wickliffe, 


being derived from his ſearch into the ſcriptures and 
into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the ſame 


with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the ſix- 
teenth century: Ae only carried ſome of them far- 
ther than was done by the more ſober part of theſe 
reformers. He denied the doctrine of the real pre- 
ſence, the ſupremacy of the church of Rome, the 
merit of monaſtic vows: He maintained, that the 


2 ſcripture was the ſole rule of faith; that the church 

Was ee on the ſtate, and ought to be reform- 
ed by it; that the clergy ought to poſſeſs no eſtates; 
that the beging friars were a general nuiſance, and 


ought not to be ſupported®©; that the numerous ce- 
remonies of the church were hurtful to true piety: 
He aſſerted, that oaths were unlawful, that domi- 
nion was founded in grace, that every thing was 


ſibject to fate and deſtiny, and that all men were 
4 Pfedeſtinated either to eternal ſalvation or reproba- 


tion“. From the whole of his doctrines, Wickliffe 
appears to have been ſtrongly tinctured with enthu- 
ſiaſm, and to have been thereby the better qualified 


to oppole a church, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character 


was ſuperſtition. 

Tux propagation of theſe principles gave great alarm 
to the clergy; and a bull was iſſued by Pope Gregory 
X.. for taking Wickliffe 1 into cuſtody, and examining 


e Walſingham, p. 191. 208. 283, 284. Spelman concil. vol. 
ii. p. 630. 3 p. 2057. 


6 pee, p. 668. 673, 674. Waldenf. tom. i. lib, 3. art. 
1, Cap. 8 | | 
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who dogmatize in any new way, both becauſe men, CHAP: 
d. XVII. 
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CHAP. into the {cope of his opinions . Courteney, biſhop 
XVII. of London, cited him before his tribunal ; but the 
1305 reformer had now got very powerful protectors, who 
ſcreened him from the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
The duke of Lancaſter, who then governed the 
kingdom, encouraged the principles of Wick liſte, 
and made no ſcruple, as well as lord Piercy, the 
mareſchal, to appear openly in court with him, in 
order to give him countenance upon his trial; He 
even inſiſted, that Wickliffe ſhould fit in the biſhop's 
preſence, while his principles were examined: Cour- 
teney exclaimed againſt this inſult : The mob of Lon- 
don, thinking their prelate affronted, attacked the 
duke and mareſchal, who eſcaped from their hands 
with ſome difficulty . And the populace, ſoon after, 
broke into the houſes of both theſe noblemen, threat- 
ned their perſons, and plundered their goods. The 
| biſhop of London had the merit of appeaſing their 
fury and reſentment. _ | = 
Tux duke of Lancaſter, however, ſtill continued 
his protection to Wickliffe, during the minority of, 
Richard; and the principles of that reformer had fo | 
far propagated themſelves, that when the Pope ſent | 3 
to Oxford a new bull againſt theſe doctrines, the Þ 
univerſity deliberated for ſome time, whether they 
ſhould receive the bull; and they never took any 
vigorous meaſures in conſequence of the papal or- 
ders. Even the populace of London were at length. 
brought to entertain favourable ſentiments of this 
reformer: When he was cited before a ſynod at 
Lambeth, the mob broke into the aſſembly, and ſo 
overawed the prelates, who found both the people 
and the court againſt them, that they diſmiſſed him 
without any farther cenſures. _ 


f Spelm. conc. vol. ii. p. 621. Walſingham, p. 201, 202, 
203. E Harpsfield in Hiſt. Wickl. p. 683. 
> Wood's Ant. Oxon, lib. 1. p. 191, &c. Walſing. p. 200. 
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Tur clergy, we may well believe, were more CHAP. 


wanting in power than inclination to puniſh this XVII. 


new hereſy, which ſtruck at all their credit, poſſeſ- 
ſions and authority. But there was hitherto no law 
in England, by which the ſecular arm was empow- 
ered to ſupport orthodoxy ; and the eccleſiaſtics en- 
deavoured to ſupply the defect by a very extraordi- 
nary and very unwarrantable artifice. In the year 
1281, there was an act paſſed, enjoining ſheriffs to 


apprehend the preachers of hereſy and their abettors; 


but this ſtatute had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained by 


the clergy, and had the formality of an enrolment 


without the conſent of the commons. In the ſub- 


ſequent ſeſſion, the lower houſe complained of this 


fraud ; affirmed, that they had no intention to bind 
themſelves to the prelates farther than their anceſ- 
tors had done before them; and required that the 


pretended ſtatute ſhould be repealed, which was 
done accordingly*', But it is remarkable, that, not- 


withſtanding this vigilance of the commons, the 
clergy had ſo much art and influence, that the re- 
peal was ſuppreſſed, and the act, which never had 
any legal authority, remains to this day upon the 


execution of it. 5 5 
Bur befides the defect of power in the church, 
which ſaved Wickliffe, that reformer himſelf, not- 


1 withſtanding his enthuſiaſm, ſeems not to have been 
actuated by the ſpirit of martyrdom; and in all 


ſubſequent trials before the prelates, he ſo explain- 


ed away his doctrine by tortured meanings, as to 
Moſt 

of his followers imitated his cautious diſpoſition, and 
ſaved themſelves either by recantations or expla- 
nations. He died of a palſy in the year 1385 at his 


render it quite innocent and inoffenſive l. 


Cotton's Abridg. p. 285. k 5 Rich, II. chap. 5. 
1 Walſingham, p. 206. Knyghton, p. 2655, 2656. 
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CHAP. rectory of Lutterworth in the county of Leiceſter; 
and the clergy, mortified that he ſhould have eſcaped 


their vengeance, took care, beſides aſſuring people 
of his ct-r2al damnation, to repreſent his laſt diſtem- 
per as a iſible judgment of heaven upon him for his 
multiplied hereſies and impieties“. 

Tas proſelytes, however, of Wickliffes opinions 


Nil! encreaſed in England“: Some monkiſh writers 


repreſent the half of the kingdom as infected by 


thoſe principles: They were carried over to Bohe- 


mia by ſome youth of that nation, who ſtudied in 


Oxſord: But tho the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed 


to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ripe for 
this great revolution; and the finiſhing blow to 
eccleſiaſtical power was reſerved to a period of 
more curioſity, literature, and inclination for no- 


velties. 


to check the clergy and the court of Rome by more 


MraNwHILE, the Engliſh parliament continued 


ſober and more legal expedients. They enacted a- 


new the ſtatute of provi/ſors, and affixed higher pe- 


nalties to the tranſgreſſion of it, which, in ſome in- 


ſtances, was even made capital . The court of 
Rome had fallen upon a new device, which encreaſed 
their authority over the prelates: The Pope, who found 


that the expedient of arbitrarily depriving them was 


King's miniſters, had been treated after the preva- 


violent, and liable to oppoſition, attained the ſame end 
by transferring ſuch of them, as were obnoxious, to 


poorer ſees, and even to nominal fees, in par tibus 


mfidelium. It was thus that the archbiſhop of York, 
and the biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter, the 


lence of Gloceſter's faction: The good biſhop of 
Carliſle met with the ſame fate after the acceſſion of 


n Walſingham, p. 312. Vpod. Neuſt. p. 637. 
o Knyghton, p. 2663. 5 
P 13 Rich. Il. cap. 3- 16 Rich. II. cap. 4. 
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Henry IV. For the Pope always joined with the pre- CHAP. 
vailing powers, when they did not thwart his pre- XVII. 


& tenſions. The parliament, in the reign of Richard, 
enacted a law againſt this abuſe: And the King made 
a general remonſtrance to the court of Rome againſt. 
all thoſe impoſitions, which he calls horrible exceſſes 
of that court 4. „ e 
Ir was uſual at this time for the church, that 
they might elude the mortmain a&, to make their 
votaries leave lands in truſt to certain perſons, un- 
der whoſe name the clergy enjoyed the benefit of 
the bequeſt: The parliament alſo ſtopped the pro- 
greſs of this abuſe”. In the 15th of the King, the 
commons prayed, that remedy might be had againſt 
ſuch religious perſons as cauſe their villains to marry 
free women inberitable, whereby the eſtate comes to thoſe 
religious hands by colluſion*, This was a new device 
of the clergy. L 
Tux papacy was at this time ſomewhat weakened 
by a ſchiſm, which laſted for forty years, and gave 
great ſcandal to the devoted partizans of the holy 
ſee. After the Popes had reſided many years at 
Avignon, Gregory XI. was perſnaded to return to 
Rome; and upon his death, which happened in 1380, 
the Romans, reſolute to fix, for the future, the ſeat 
of the papacy in Italy, beſieged the cardinals in the 
conclave, and conſtrained them, tho' they were moſt- 
ly Frenchmen, to elect Urban VI. an Italian, into that 
high dignity. The French cardinals, ſo ſoon as they 
” recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, and pro- 
” teſting againſt the forced election, choſe Robert, fon 
” of the count of Geneva, who took the name of 
Clement VIE and reſided at Avignon. All the king- 
doms of Chriſtendom, according to their ſeveral 
intereſts and inclinations, were divided between 


2 Rymer, vol. vii. p. 672. _ 
r Knyghton, p. 27. 38. Cotton, p. 355. 
Cotton, P- 355. 4 
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CHAP. theſe two pontiffs, The court of France adhereq | 
XVII. to Clement, and were followed by their allies, the | 
1599 King of Caſtile, and King of Scotland : England N 

of courſe was thrown into the other party, and de- 

clared for Urban. Thus the appellation of Ce- 
mentines and Urbaniſis diſtracted Europe for ſeveral 
years; and each party damned the other as ſchil- 

matics, and as rebels to the true vicar of Chriſt. 

But this circumſtance, tho it weakened the papal 
authority, had not fo great an effect as might na- 
turally be imagined. Tho' any King could eaſily, at 
Arſt, make his kingdom embrace the party of one 
Pope or the other, or even keep it ſome time in- 

| ſuſpence between them, he could not fo eaſily FR 
transfer his obedience at pleaſure : : The people 
attached themſelves to their own party as to a reli-- 
gious opinion; and conceived an extreme abhor-- 
rence to the oppoſite party, whom they regarded 

as little better than Saracens or infidels. Cruſades Þ 
were even undertaken in this quarrel; and the 
zealous biſhop of Norwich, in particular, led over, 
in 1382, near 60,000 bigots into Flanders againſt 
the Clementines ; but after loſing a great part of 
his followers, he returned with diſgrace into Eng- 
and t. Each Pope, ſenſible, from this prevailing 

ſpirit of the people, that the kingdom, which once 
embraced his cauſe, would always adhere to him, 
boldly maintained all the pretenſions of his ſee, and 
ſtood not much more in awe of the ſovereigns, 

than if his air had not been endangered by 
a rival. 
We meet with this preamble. to a las enacted at the 
very beginning of this reign : © Whereas divers perſons 

of ſmall garriſon of land or other poſſeſſions do make 
« great retinue of people, as well of eſquires as of 


8 e Froiffart, lib. 2. Chap. 133, 134. Walfingham, p. 298, 
| "22. 300, &c. Kuyghton, P- 2571. | | | 
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them hats and other livery of one ſuit by year, 

taking again towards them the value of the ſame 
« livery or percaſe the double value, by ſuch cove- 

« nant and aſſurance, that every of them ſhall | 
« maintain other in all quarrels, be they reaſonable 
& or unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and op- 
« of the people, & cu. This preamble contains preſ- 


ſion a true picture of the ſtate of the kingdom. The 


laws had been fo feebly executed, even during 
the long, active, and vigilant reign of Edward III. 


that no ſubject could truſt to their protection. Men 
openly aſſociated themſelves, under the patronage 


of ſome great man, for their mutual defence. 
They had public badges by which their confede- 


racy was diſtinguiſhed. They ſupported each 


other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, mur- 


ders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chieftain 
was more their ſovereign than the King himſelf; and 


their own band was more connected with them than 
their country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, 


diſorders, factions, and civil wars of thoſe times: 
Hence the ſmall regard paid to a character or the 
opinion of the public: Hence the large diſcretio- 
nary prerogative of the crown, and the danger 


which might have enſued from the too great limita- 
tion of them. If the King had poſleſſed no arbi- 


trary powers, while all the nobles aſſumed and exer- 


ciſed them, there muſt have enſued an abſolute anar- 
chy in the ſtate. 
One great miſchief, attending thoſe confederacies, 


was the extorting from the King pardons for the moſt 


enormous crimes, The parliament often endeavoured, 
in the laſt reign, to deprive the prince of this preroga- 


« 1 Rich, II. chap. 7. 


abridgment 


tive; but in the preſent, they were contented with an 


others, in many parts of the realm, giving to CH Ap. 
XVII. 
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abridgment of it. They enacted, that no pardon 
for rapes or murder from malice prepenſe ſhould 
be valid, unleſs the crime was particularly ſpe- 


cified in it . There were alſo ſome other cir- 


cumſtances required for the paſling any pardons 


of this kind : An excellent law ; but ill obſerved, 


like moſt laws, which thwart the manners of 


the people, and the prevailing cuſtoms of the 
times. 


II is eaſy to obſerve, from theſe voluntary aſſociati 
ons among the people, that the whole force of the 


feudal ſyſtem was in a manner diſſolved, and that 
the Engliſh had nearly returned in that particular 
to the ſame ſituation in which they ſtood before 


the Norman conqueſt. X was indeed impoſſible, 


that that ſyſtem could long ſabſiſt, under the con- 
ſtant revolutions, to which landed property 1s eve- 
ry where ſubject. When the great feudal baronies 
were firſt erected, the lord lived in opulence in the 
midſt of his vaſſals: He was in a ſituation to protect 
and cheriſh and defend them: The quality of pa- 


tron naturally united itſelf to that of ſuperior: And 


theſe two principles of authority mutually ſup- 
ported each other. But when, by the various diviſi- 


ons and mixtures of property, a man's ſuperior came 
to live at a diſtance from him, and could no long- 


er give him ſhelter or countenance ; the tie gradu- 


ally became more fictitious than real : New con- 
nexions from neighbourhood or other cauſes were 
formed: Protection was ſought by voluntary ſer— 
vices and attachment: The appearance of valour, 
ſpirit, ability in any great man extended his intereſt 


qualities, he was equally, if not more expoſed to 
the uſurpations of the ariſtocracy than even during 


very far: And if the ſovereign was deficient in theſe 


the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem. 


x 13 Rich. II. chap. 1. 
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Tur greateſt novelty introduced into the civil HAP 
government during this reign was the creation of XVII. 
peers by patent. The lord Beauchamp of Holt was 
the firſt peer, who was advanced to the houſe of 39% 
lords in this manner. The practice of levying 
benevolences is alſo mentioned in this reign, 
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V 


Jule of the King — An inſurrection An inſur- | : 
 rettion in Wales ——The earl of Northumberland | * 
rebels Battle of Shrewſbury — State of Scot- | © 


land Parliamentary tranſactions —— Death — —.— 
and character of the TY 


Sar HE Engliſh had ſo long been familiarized to 


L the hereditary ſucceſſion of their monarchy, 
the znftances of departure from it had always born 
Title of ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of injuſtice and violence, 
the King. and fo little of a national choice or election, and the 
returns to the true line had ever been deemed ſuch 
fortunate incidents in their hiſtory, that Henry was 
afraid, leſt, in reſting his title on the conſent of the 
10 people, he ſhould build on a foundation, to which 
0 | the people themſelves were not accuſtomed, and 
INK - whole ſolidity they would with difficulty be brought 
to recognize. The idea too of choice ſeemed always 
to imply that of conditions, and a liberty of re- 
calling the conſent upon any ſuppoſed violation of 
them ; an idea which was not naturally agreeable to 
a ſovereign, and might be dangerous to the people 
themſelves, who, lying ſo much under the influence 
of turbulent nobles, had ever paid but a very im- 
perfect obedience even to their hereditary princes. 
For theſe reaſons Henry was determined never to 
have recourſe to this claim; the only one, on which 
his authority could conſiſtently ſtand : He choſe ra- 
ther to patch up his title in the beſt manner he could 
from other pr retenfions : And in the end, he leſt 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, in the eyes of men of ſenſe, no foundation CHAP. 
of right, but his preſent poſſeſſion ; a very precari- XVIII. 


ous claim, which, by its very nature, was liable to 
be overthrown by every faction of the great, or 
prejudice of the people. He had indeed a preſent 
advantage over his competitor : The heir of the 
houſe of Mortimer, who had been declared in par- 
lament the true heir of the crown, was a boy of 
ſeven years of age“: His friends conſulted his ſafety 
by keeping ſilence with regard to his title: Henry 
detained him and his younger brother in an honou- 
rable cuſtody at Windſor caſtle: But he had reaſon 


to dread, that, in proportion as that nobleman grew 


to man's eſtate, he would draw to him the attach- 
ment of the people, and make them reflect on the 


1 fraud, violence, and injuſtice, by which he had 


been excluded from the throne. Many favourable 
topics would occur in his behalf: He was born in 


the country ; poſſeſſed an extenſive intereſt from the 


greatneſs and alliances of his family ; however cri- 


minal the depoſed monarch might be, this youth 
was entirely innocent ; he was of the ſame religion, 


and educated in the ſame manners with the people, 
and could not be governed by any ſeparate intereſt: 
Theſe views would all concur to favour his claim ; 
and tho the abilities of the preſent prince might 


ward off any dangerous reſolution, it was juſtly to 
be apprehended, that his authority could with diffi- 


culty be brought to equal that of his predeceſſors. 
HE NR in his very firſt parliament had rea- 

ſon to ſee the danger attending that ſtation, which 

he had aſſumed, and the obſtacles, which he would 


meet with, in governing an unruly ariſtocracy, al- 
ways divided by faction, and ſtill more inflamed 
with the reſentments, conſequent on ſuch recent 
convulſions. The peers on their aſſembling broke 


8 Dugdale, vol. i. p. 151. 
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out into violent animoſities; forty gauntlets, the 


1400. 


gages of furious battle, were thrown on the floor of 
thc ioute of lords by noblemen who gave mutual 
Challenges to each other; and Har and traitor re- 


ſounded from all quarters, The King had ſo much 
authority with theſe doughty champions, as to pre- 
vent all the combats, which they threatened ; but he 


was not able to bring them to a proper compoſure, 


or to an amicable diſpoſition towards each other. 


IT was not long before theſe paſſions broke out in 
action, The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Hunting- 
ton and lord Spencer, who were now degraded from 
the titles of Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloce- 
ſter, conferred on them by Richard, entered into a 
conſpiracy, together with the earl of Saliſbury and 
lord Lumley, for railing an TING, and for 


ſeizing the King's perſon at Windſor“; but the 


treachery of Rutland gave him warning of the 


danger. He ſuddenly withdrew to London; and 
the conſpirators, who came to Windſor with a body 
_ of 509 orſe found that they had mifled this blow, 
on wich all ne ſucceſs of their enterprize depend- 


ed. Hey appeared, next day, at Kingſton upon 
Thames, at the head of 20,000 men, moſtly drawn 
from the city; ad tas enemies, unable to reſiſt. his 
power, Uilperted themſelves, with a view of raiſing 


their followers in the ſeveral counties, which were 


the wat of their intereſt, But the adherents of the 
King were hot in the purſuit, and every where op- 
poſed themſe]ves to their progreſs. The earls of 
Kent and Saliſbury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by the 
citizens; and were next day beheaded without far- 


ther ceremony, according to the cuſtom of the 


times. The citizens of Br ol treated Spencer and 


b Walfingham, p. 362. Otterbourne, p- 224. 
c Wales am, p. 363.  Ypod, Neuſt. p. 556. 
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Lumley in the ſame manner. The earl of Hunting- 
ton, Sir Thomas Blount, Sir Benedict Sely, who 
were alſo taken priſoners, ſuffered death, with many 
others of the conſpirators, by orders from Henry. 
And when the quarters of theſe unhappy men were 


CHAP. 
XVIII. 


1400 


brought to London, no leſs than eighteen biſnops 
and thirty four mitred abbots, joined the populace, 


and met them with the moſt indecent marks of joy 


and exultation. 


Bur the ſpectacle the moſt ſhocking to every one, 


who retained any ſentiment either of honour or hu- 
manity, ſtill remained. The earl of Rutland ap- 


E peared, carrying on a pole the head of lord Spencer, 


his brother-in-law, which he preſented in triumph to 
Henry, as a teſtimony. of his loyalty. This infa- 
mous man, who was ſoon after duke of York by the 
death of his father, and firſt prince of the blood, 
had been inſtrumental in the murder of his uncle, 


: the duke of Gloceſter *; had then deſerted Richard, 


by whom he was truſted ; had conſpired againſt the 
life of Henry, to whom he had ſworn allegiance; had 
E betrayed his aſſociates, whom he had ſeduced into 
this enterprize; and now diſplayed, in the face of the 
world, theſe badges of his multiplied diſhonour. 


| theſe conſpirators might ſeem to give ſecurity to 


Hexry was ſenſible, that, tho' the execution of 


| his throne, the animoſities, which remain after ſuch 
bloody ſcenes, are always dangerous to royal au- 
| thority; and he therefore determined not to en- 
| creaſe, by any hazardous enterprize, thoſe numerous 
| enemies, with whom he was every where ſurrounded. 
| While he was only a ſubject, he was believed to have 
| ſtrongly imbibed all the principles of his father, the 


| duke of Lancaſter, and to have adopted the preju- 


| dices which the Lollards inſpired againſt the abuſes of 


| the eſtabliſhed church: But finding himſelf poſſeſſed 


4 Dugdale, vol. ii. P- 171. | 
of 


| 1401. 


* 
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char. of the throne by ſo precarious a title, he thought 


XVIII. ſuperſtition a very neceſſary implement of public 
authority; and he reſolved, by every expedient, to 


1401. 


pay court to the clergy. There were hitherto no 
penal laws enacted againſt hereſy; an indulgence 
which had nowiſe proceeded from a ſpirit of tolera- 
tion in the Romiſh church, but from the ignorance 
and ſimplicity of the people, which had rendered 
them unfit either for ſtarting or receiving any new or 
curious doctrines, and which needed not to be re- 
| ſtrained by any rigorous puniſhments. But when 
the learning and genius of Wickliffe had once broke 
the fetters of prejudice, the eccleſiaſtics called aloud 
for the puniſhment of his diſciples; and the King, 
who was very little ſcrupulous in his conduct, was 
caſily induced to facrifice his principles to his intereſt, 
and to acquire the favour of the church by that moſt 
effectual method, the gratifying their vengeance a- 
gainſt all opponents. He engaged the parliament to 
paſs a law for this purpoſe, and it was enacted, that 
when any heretic, who relapſed or refuſed to abjure 
his opinions, was delivered over to the ſecular arm 
by the biſhop or his commiſſaries, he ſhould be com- 
id to the flames by the civil magiſtrate before 
the whole people?. This weapon did not remain 
long unemployed in the hands of the clergy : Wil- 
liam Sautre, rector of St. Oſithes in London, had 
been condemned by the convocation of Canterbury; 
his ſentence was ratified by the houſe of peers ; the 
King iſſued his writ for the execution“; and the 
_ unhappy man atoned for his erroneous opinions 
by the penalty of fire. This is the firſt inſtance 
of that kind in England; and thus one horror 
more was added to thoſe diſmal ſcenes, which 
at that time were already but too familiar to the 


people. 


Y 2 Henry IV. wy vii. 2 Rymer, vol. viii, p. 
178. 
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ght por the utmoſt precaution and prudence of Henry CH AP. 
lic could not ſhield him from thoſe numerous inquie- XVIII. | 
to tades, which aſſailed him from every quarter. The Fr. 


E connexions of Richard with the royal family of 
France; made that court exert its activity to recover 
© his authority, or revenge his death; but tho' the 
confuſions of England, tempted the French to un- 


red dertake ſome enterprize, by which they might dif- 
or treſs their ancient enemy, the greater confuſions, | 
re- which they experienced at home, obliged them | 


in quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, 
content with recovering his daughter from Henry's 
ud I hands, laid aſide his preparations, and renewed the 
ng, truce between the two kingdoms d. The attack of 
vas Guienne was alſo an inviting attempt, which the 
ſt, q preſent factions, that prevailed among the French, 
oft | obliged them to neglect. The Gaſcons, affectio- 
a- nate to the memory of Richard, who had been 


to born among them, refuſed to ſwear allegiance to a 
nat prince that had uſurped his throne, and murdered 
ire his perſon; and the appearance of a French army 
rm on their frontiers, would probably have tempted 
m- W them to change maſters . But the earl of Worceſ- 
Te ter, arriving with ſome Engliſh troops, gave coun- 
un W tcnance to the partizans of England, and overawed 
1l- WW their opponents. Religion too was here found a cement 
ad of their union with that kingdom. The Gaſcons 
Y; had been engaged by Richard's authority to acknow- 
he ledge the Pope of Rome; and they were ſenſible, 
ne that if they ſubmitted to France, it would be ne- 
ns ceſſary for them to pay obedience to the Pope of 
ce Avignon, whom they had been taught to deteſt 
or Jas a ſchiſmatic. Their principles oa this head 
ch vere too faſt rooted to admit of any ſudden or vio- 
he lent alteration, ON 3 


Tux revolution in England proved likewiſe the occa-Inſurrec- 
ſion of an inſurrection in Wales. Owen Glendour, or "wy in 


ales. 


& Rymer, vol. "; 1 ie eee b Tbid. vol. viii. p. 142. 


Glen- 


'T 152. 219. e Ibid. vol. viii. p. 110, 111. 
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CHAP. Glendourduy, deſcended from the ancient princes of 
XVIII that country, had become obnoxious on account of 
Hoo) his attachments to Richard; and Reginald, lord 
Gray of Ruthyn, who was cloſely connected with 

the new King, and who poſſeſſed a great fortune in 
the marches of Wales, thought the opportunity 
favourable for oppreſling his neighbour, and taking 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate “. Glendour, provoked at the 
| injuſtice, and ſtill more at the indignity, recovered 
poſſeſſion by the ſword e: Henry ſent aſſiſtance to 
Gray f; the Welſh took part with Glendour : A 
troubleſome and tedious war was kindled, which 
Glendour long ſuſtained by his valour and activity, 
aided by the natural ſtrength of that country, and 
the untamed ſpirit of its inhabitants. 

As Glendour committed devaſtations promiſcu- 
ouſly on all the Engliſh, he infeſted the eſtate of 
the earl of Marche; and Sir Edmund Mortimer, 

uncle to that nobleman, led out the retainers of 
the family, and gave battle to the Welſh chiet- 
| tain, His troops were routed, and he himſelf was 
taken priſoners: At the ſame time, the earl him- 
ſelf, who had been allowed to retire to his caſtle 
of Wigmore, and who, tho' a mere boy, took the 
field with his followers, fell alſo into Glendour's 
hands, and was carried by him into Wales“. As 
Henry hated mortally all the family of Marche, 
he allowed the earl to remain in captivity ; and 
tho' that young nobleman was nearly allied to 
the Piercies, to whoſe aſſiſtance he himſelf had 
_ owed his crown, he refuſed to the earl of North- 
umberland e to treat of his ranſom with 
Glendour. 
Tux uncertainty in which Henry 5 affairs ſtood for | 
a long time with France, as well as the confuſion, in- 


4 Vita Ric. ſec. F Walſing, p 354. 
7 Vita Ric. ſec. 172, 173. Z Dugdale, vol. i. p. 150, 
b Ibid. vol. i p. 151; 
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cident to all great changes in government, tempt-CHAP. 


pular by requiring great ſupplies from his ſubjects, 
ſummoned at Weſtminſter a council of the peers, 


without the commons, and laid before them the 
ſtate of his affairs. The military part of the feu- 
dal conſtitution was now entirely gone: There re- 
mained only ſo much of that fabric as affected the 
civil rights and properties of men: And the peers 
here undertook, but voluntarily, to attend the King 


in an expedition againſt Scotland, each of them at 


the head of a certain number of his retainers k. 


Henry conducted this army to Edinburgh, of which 


he eaſily took poſleſſion ; and he there ſummoned 
Robert III. to do homage to him for his crown !. 


But finding, that the Scots would neither ſubmit 
nor give him battle, he returned in three weeks, 
after making this uſeleſs bravade ; and he di 
perſed his army. 


In the. ſubſequent ſeaſon, Archibald earl of 


Douglas, at the head of 12,000 men, and attended 
by many of the principal nobility of Scotland, made 
an irruption into England, and committed devaſtati- 


ons on the northern counties. On his return home, 


he was overtaken by the Piercies, at Homeldon on 


the borders of England, and a fierce battle enſued, 


where the Scots were totally routed. Douglas him- 
ſelf was taken priſoner ; as was Mordac earl of Fife, 


ſon of the duke of Albany, and nephew of the 


Scots King, with the earls of Angus, Murray, 
and Orkney, and many others of Scots gen- 


try and nobility ”. When Henry received intel- 


El Rymer, vol. viii. p. 125, 126. bid. vol. viii, p. 126. 
1 Ibid. vol. Viil. p- 155, 1 59, m_— m Walſingham, P · 
366. Vita Ric. ſec. p. 180. Chron, Otterbourne, Pp. 237. 
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ed the Scots to make incurſions into England; XVIII. 
and Henry, deſirous of taking revenge upon them, 
but afraid of rendering his new government unpo- 


1401. 4 
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-C H AP. ligence of this victory, he ſent the earl of Northum- 


XVII berland orders not to ranſom his priſoners, which 
735 that nobleman regarded as his right, by the laws 
of war, that prevailed in that age. The King in— 

tended to detain them, that he might be able by 
their means to make an advantageous peace with 
Scotland; but by this policy he gave a new cauſe 

of diſguſt to the family of Piercy. 
1403. The obligations, which Henry had owed to the 

The carl earl of Northumberland, were of a kind the moſt 

abe likely to produce ingratitude on the one fide, and 


land re. diſcontent on the other. The prince naturally became 


bels. 


jealous of that power, which had advanced him to 


the throne; and the ſubject was not eaſily ſatisfied in 
the returns, which he thought ſo great a favour had 


merited. Tho' Henry, on his acceſſion had beſtow- 


ed the office of conſtable on Northumberland for 


life“, and conferred other gifts on that family, theſe 


favours were regarded as their due ; the refuſal of 
any other requeſt was deemed an injury. The im- 


patient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, and the factious dil- 


poſition of the earl of Worceſter, younger brother of 
Northumberland, inflamed the diſcontents of that 
nobleman ; and the precarious title of Henry tempted 
him to ſeek revenge, by overturning that throne, 


which he had at firſt eſtabliſhed. He entered into a 
correſpondence with Glendour : He gave liberty to 


the earl of Douglas, and made an alliance with that 
martial chieftain: He rouzed up all his partizans to 


arms; and ſuch unlimited authority at that time be- 
longed to the great families, that the ſame men, 
whom, a few years before, he had conducted againſt 


| Richard, now followed his ſtandard in oppoſition - 
to Henry. When the war was ready to break out, 
Northumberland was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs 


at Berwic ; and young Piercy taking the command 


1 Rymer, vol. viii. p. 89. 
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of the troops, marched towards Shrewſbury, in or- CHAP. 


der to join his forces with thoſe of Glendour. The 
King had happily a ſmall army on foot, with which 
he had intended to act againſt the Scots; and know- 
ing the importance of celerity in all civil wars, he 
inſtantly hurried down, that he might give battle to 


the rebels. He approached Piercy near Shrewſbury, 


before that nobleman was joined by Glendour; and 
the policy of the one leader, and impatience f 
the other, made them both haſten to a MEN'S en- 


gagement. 

Tux evening before the battle, Piercy ſent a ma- 

nifeſto to Henry, in which he renounced his allegi- 
ance, ſet that prince at defiance, and in the name 

of his father and uncle, as well as his own, enume- 

rated all the grievances of which the nation had 


reaſon to complain. He repreſented the perjury, of 
which Henry had been guilty, when, on landing at 


Ravenſpur, he had ſworn upon the goſpels, before 


the earl of Northumberland, that he had no other 
intention but to recover poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 
Lancaſter, and that he would ever remain a faithful 
ſubject to King Richard. He aggravated his guilt 
in firſt dethroning and then murdering that prince, 

aad in uſurping on the title of the houſe of Mortimer, 
to whom both by lineal ſucceſſion, and by declarati- 
ons of parliament, the throne, when vacant by Ri- 


chard's death, did of right belong. He complained of 


the cruel policy, in allowing the young earl of Marche, 


whom he ought to regard as his ſovereign, to remain 


a captive in the hands of his enemies, and in even 


refuſing to all his friends permiſſion to treat of his 


ranſom, He charged him again with perjury in load- 
ing the nation with heavy taxes, after having ſworn 
that, without the utmoſt neceſſity, he would never 
levy any impoſitions upon them. And he reproached 
him with the arts employed in procuring favoura- 
able elections into parliament; arts, Which he him- 

bad elf 


XV III. 
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CHAP. {elf had before imputed to Richard, and which he 
I. had made one chief reaſon of that prince's arraign- 
"4403, "ent and depoſition o. This manifeſto was very 
= well calculated to inflame the quarrel between the 
parties: The bravery of the two leaders, pro- 
ed an obſtinate engagement: And the equality 
of the armies, being each about 12,000 men, a 
number which rendered them not unmanageable by 
the commanders, gave reaſon to expect a great et- 
fuſion of blood on both fides, and a very doubtful 
ifue to the combat. 5 
21 July. Wr ſhall ſcarcely find any battle in thoſe ages, 
e of where the ſhock was more terrible and more con- 
tant. Henry expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of 
the sight: His gallant ſon, whoſe military feats be- 
came "afterwards ſo famous, and who here perform- 
_ <4 his apprenticeſhip in arms, ſignalized himſelf on 
bis s father s footſteps, and even a wound which he 
received on the face with an arrow, could not oblige 
him to quit the field. Piercy ſupported that re- 
nown, which he had acquired in ſo many bloody 
Cc mbats. And Douglas, his antient enemy and now 
his friend, ſtill appeared his rival, amidſt the horror 
and confuſion of the day. This nobleman per- 
formed feats of valour, which are almoſt incredi- 
ble: He ſecmed determined that the King of 
England ſhould fall that day by his arm: He ſought 
hun all over the field of battle: And as Henry, 
either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon his 
perſon, or to courage his own men by the belief 
of his preſen ce every where, had accoutered ſe- 
veral captains in the royal garb, the ſword of 
Douglas rendered this 8 fatal to many? 
But while the armies were contending in this furi- 
ous manner, the death of Piercy, by an uncertain 
hand, decided the victory, and the royaliſts prevail- 
ed. Thee are ſaid to have fallen that day on both 


„Ha. fol. 21, 22, &6; -- ©; PT, Livii, p. 3 
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| ſides near two thouſand three hundred gentlemen; CHAP. 


but the perſons of the greateſt diſtinction were XVIII. 
on the King's; the earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh TY” 


Shirley, Sir Nicholas Gauſel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
Sir John Maſley, Sir John Calverley. About ſix 
thouſand private men periſhed, of whom two thirds 
were of Piercy's army. The earls of Worceſter 
and Douglas were taken priſoners; The former 


was beheaded at Shrewſbury ; the latter was treated 


with the courteſy, which was due to his rank and 
merit. 


Tur earl of Northumberland, having recovered 
his health, had levied an army, and was on his 
march to join his ſon; but being oppoled by the 
| earl of Weſtmoreland, and hearing of the event of 
the battle at Shrewſbury, he diſmiſled his forces, and 


came with a ſmall retinue to the King at York *. 
He pretended, that his ſole intention in arming was 
to mediate between the two parties: Henry thought 
proper to accept the apology, and even granted him 

a pardon for his offence : All the other rebels were 


ond with equal lenity ; and except the earl of 


Worceſter and Sir Richard Vernon, who were re- 
garded as the chief authors of the inſurrection, no 


perſon, engaged in this dangerous deſign, ſeems to 


have perifhed by the hands of the executioner *, 


Bur Northumberland, tho' he bad been pardoned, 
knew, that he never ſhould be truſted, and that he was 


1 OY 


1405. 


too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince, whoſe _ 


ſituation gave him ſuch reaſonable grounds of jealouſy. 


It was the effect either of Henry's vigilance or good 


fortune, or of the narrow genius of his enemies, that 


no proper concert was ever formed among them: 


They roſe in rebellion one after another; and thereby 


r Chron. Otterbourne, p. 224. Ypod Neuſt. p. 560. 
* Chron, Otterbourne, D. i © Rymer, vol. vii, 


p- 353. 


afforded 
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CHAP. afforded him an opportunity of ſuppreſſing ſingly 
XVII. thoſe inſurrections, which, had they been united, 


1405. 


might have proved fatal to his authority. The earl 
of Nottingham, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, and 


the archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl of Wilt- 


ſhire, whom Henry, when duke of Lancaſter, had 


| beheaded at Briſtol, tho they had remained quiet, 
while Piercy was in the field, ſtill harboured in their 
| breaſt a violent hatred againſt the enemy of their 


families; and they determined, in conjunction with 


the carl of Northumberland, to ſeek revenge againſt 


him. They betook themſelves to arms before that 
powerful nobleman was prepared to join them; and 


publiſhing a manifeſto, in which they reproached 


Henry with his uſurpation of the crown and the 
murder of the late King, they required, that the 
right line ſhould be reſtored, and all public grievan- 
ces be redreſſed. The earl of Weſtmoreland, whoſe 
power lay in the neighbourhood, approached them 


with an inferior force at Shipton near Vork; and be- 


ing afraid to hazard a battle, he attempted to ſub- 
due them by a ſtratagem, which nothing but the _ 
greateſt folly and ſimplicity on their part could have 


rendered ſucceſsful, He defired a conference with 


the archbiſhop and earl between the two armies : He 
heard their grievances with great patience: He beg- 
ged them to propoſe the remedies :; He approved of 

every thing which they ſuggeſted : He granted them 
all their demands: He alſo engaged that Henry 
ſhould give them entire ſatisfaction: And when he 
ſaw them pleaſed with the facility of his conceſſions, 
he obſerved to them, that, fince amity was now in 


effect reſtored between them, It were better on both 
ſides to diſmiſs their forces, which otherwiſe would 


prove an inſupportable burthen to the country. The 
archbiſhop and the earl of Nottingham immediately 


iſſued orders to that purpoſe: Their troops diſhanded 
upon the field: But Weſtmoreland, who had ſecretly 


iſſued 


NN . 70 
iſſued contrary orders to his army, ſeized the two CH AP. 
rebels without reſiſtance, and carried them to the XVII. 

King, who was advancing with hafty marches to 

ſuppreſs the rebellion . The trial and puniſhment NEB" 

of an archbiſhop might have proved a very trouble- 

ſome and dangerous undertaking, had Henry pro- 

ceeded regularly, and allowed time for an oppoſition 

to form itſelf againſt that unuſual meaſure. The 

celerity of the execution alone could here render it 

ſafe and prudent. Finding that Sir William Gaſ- 

coigne, the chief juſtice, made ſome ſcruple of act- 

ing on this occaſion, he appointed Sir William Ful- 

thorpe a judge for that purpoſe ; who, without any 

indictment, . trial or defence, pronounced ſentence 

of death upon the prelate, which was inſtantly exe- 

cuted. This was the firſt inſtance in England of a 

capital puniſhment inflicted on a biſhop; whence the 
| clergy of that rank might learn, that their crimes, 

as well as thoſe of laics, were not to paſs with im- 
3 punity, The earl of Nottingham was condemned 
E and executed in the ſame ſummary manner: But 
XZ tho' many other perſons of condition, ſuch as the 
lord Falconberge, Sir Ralph Haſtings, Sir John Col- 
ville, were engaged in this rebellion, no more ſeem 
to have fallen victims to Henry's ſeverity. 

Tar earl of Northumberland, on receiving this 
intelligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord 
Bardolf *; and the King, without oppolition, reduced 
all the caſtles and fortreſſes, belonging to theſe 
noblemen. He thence turned his arms againſt Glen- 
dour, over whom his ſon, the prince of Wales, had 
obtained ſome advantages : But that enemy, more 
troubleſome than dangerous, ſtill ſound means of 
defending himſelf in his faſtneſſes, and of eluding, 
tho' not reſiſting, all the force of England. In Aa 
ſubſequent ſeaſon, the earl of Northumberland and 1407: 


i} 0 Walſingham, p. 373. Otterbourne, p. 25 5. 
* W p. 374. 
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' CHAP. lord Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the 
XVIII. north, in hopes of raiſing the people to arms; but 


found the country in ſuch a poſture as rendered all 
their attempts unſucceſsful. Sir Thomas Rokeſby, 


ſheriff of Yorkſhire, levied ſome forces, attacked 


the invaders at Bramham, and gained a victory, in 


which both Northumberland and Bardolf were ſlain b. 


This proſperous event, joined to the death of Glen- 


dour, which happened ſoon after, freed Henry from 
all his domeſtic enemies; and this prince, who had 


mounted the throne by ſach unjuſtifiable methods, 


and held it by ſuch an exceptionable title, had yet, 
by his valour, prudence, and addreſs, accuſtomed 


his people to the yoke, and had obtained a greater 


aſcendant over his haughty barons, than the law 
alone, not ſupported by theſe active Auen was 
ever able to confer. 


ABourT the ſame time, Gartuns gave Henry an ad- 


vantage over that neighbour, who, by his ſituation, 
was beſt enabled to diſturb his government. Robert 
the Third, King of Scots, was a prince, tho! of 


ſlender capacity, extremely innocent and inoffen- 


five in his conduct: But Scotland, at that time, 


was ſtill leſs fitted than England for cheriſhing, or 


even enduring, ſovereigns of that character. The 
duke of Albany, Robert's brother, a prince of more 
abilities, at leaſt of a more boiſterous and violent 
diſpõſition, had aſſumed the government of the 
Ate; and not ſatisfied with preſent authority, he 


entertained the criminal purpoſe of extirpating his 
brother's children, and of acquiring the crown to 


his own family. He threw in priſon David, his 
eldeſt nephew ; who there periſhed with hunger 


James alone, the younger brother of David, ſtood 
between that tyrant and the throne; and King Ro- 
bert, ſenſible of his ſon's danger, embarked him on 
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board a ſhip, with a view of ſendi::g him into France, CHAP. 


and entruſting him to the protection of chat friendly 
wer. Unfortunately, the veſſel was taken by the 


Engliſh; prince James, a boy about nine years of 18 
age, was carried to London; and tho” there ſubſiſt- 


ed a truce at that time between the two kingdoms, 
Henry conſtantly refuſed to reſtore the young prince 


to his liberty. Robert, worn out with cares and in- 


firmities, was unable to bear the ſhock of this laſt 
misfortune and he ſoon after died, leaving the go- 


vernment in the hands of the duke of Albany e. 


Henry was now more ſenſible than ever of the im- 


portance of the acquiſition, which he had made: 


While he retained ſuch a pledge in his hands, he was 


| ſure of keeping the duke of Albany in dependance; 


or if offended, he could eaſily, by reſtoring the 
true heir, take ample revenge upon the uſurp=er. But 
tho' the King, by detaining James in the Engliſh 


court, had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat deficient in ge- 
neroſity, he made ample amends by giving that 


prince an excellent education, which afterwards qua- 
lified him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, 
in ſome meaſure, the rude and barbarous manners of 
his native country. 

Tur hoſtile diſpoſitions, which aloe e 


between France and England, were reſtrained, du- 


ring the greateſt part of this reign, from appearing 


in action. The Jealouſies and civil commotions, 


with which both nations were diſturbed, kept each 


of them from taking advantage of the unhappy 


ſituation of its neighbour. But as the abilities and 
good fortune of Henry had been able ſooner to com- 


poſe the Engliſh factions, this prince began, in the 
latter part of his reign, to look abroad, and to fo- 
ment the animoſities between the families of Burgun- 
dy and Orleans, by which the government of France 


6 Backanan, lib. 10. 
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CHAP. was, during that period, ſo much diſtracted, He 
XVIII. knew, that one great ſource of the national diſcon- 
ne 409; nt againſt his predeceſſor, was the inactivity of his 
reign ; and he hoped, by giving a new direction to 
the reſtleſs and unquiet ſpirits of his people, to pre- 
vent their breaking out in domeſtic wars and diſor- 
1411. ders. That he might join policy to force, he firſt 
eentered into treaty with the duke of Burgundy, and 
ſent that prince a ſmall body of troops, which ſup- 
ported him againſt his enemies e. Soon after, he hear- 
kened to more advantageous propoſals made him by 
the duke of Orleans, and diſpatched a greater body 
1412. to ſupport that party 4. But the leaders of the oppo- 
ſtite factions having made a temporary accommoda- 
tion of their differences, the intereſts of the Engliſh 
were ſacrificed ; and this effort of Henry proved, in 
the iſſue, entirely vain and fruitleſs. The declining 
ſtate of his health and the ſhortneſs of his reign, 
prevented him from renewing the attempt, which his 
more fortunate ſon carried to ſo great a length againſt 
/ . 
Parlia- SUCH were the military and foreign tranſactions of 
mentary this reign; The civil and parliamentary are ſome- 
onal what more memorable; and more worthy of our at- 
ns. | . . . | . 
tention. During the two laſt reigns, the elections of 
the commons had appeared a circumſtance of go- 
vernment not to be neglected ; and Richard was even 
accuſed of uſing unwarrantable methods for procu- 
ring to his partizans a ſeat in that houſe. This prac- 
tice formed one conſiderable article of charge againſt 
him in his depoſition; yet Henry ſcrupled not to 
tread in his footſteps, and to encourage the ſame 
abuſes in elections. Laws were enacted againſt ſuch 
undue influence, and even a ſheriff was puniſhed 
for an iniquitous return, which he had made: 
But laws commonly were, at that time, very ill 


© Walfingham, p. 380. - © Rymer, vol. viii. p. 7156. : 
738. W Cotton, P. 429. | F. 
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mentary elections. Tho' the houie of commons was 
little able to withſtand the violent currents, Which 
perpetually ran between the monarchy and the ariſto- 
cracy, and that houſe might eaſily be brought, at a 
particular time, to make the moſt unwarrantable con- 
ceſſions to either; the general inſtitutions of the ſtate 
ſtill remained invariable ; the intereſts of the ſeveral 
members continued on the ſame footing , the ſword 
was in the hands of the ſubject; and the government, 


If on its antient foundations. 
DvuxiXG the greateſt part of this reign, the King 


to aſſume powers, which had not uſually been ex- 
_ erciſed by their predeceſſors. In the firſt ſeſſion of 
this reign, they procured a law, that no judge, 


be excuſed by pleading the orders of the King, 


> naces of the ſovereign*, In the ſecond year of 
': Henry, they inſiſted on maintaining the practice 
of not granting any ſupply before they received an 
> anſwer to their petitions; which was a tacit me- 
thod of bargaining with the prince *®, In the fifth 
year, they deſired the King to remove from his 
| houſehold four officers who had diſpleaſed them, 
among whom was his own confeſſor; and Henry, 


which theſe perſons had committed, yet, in order 
to gratify them, complied with their requeſt*. In 
the ſixth year, they voted the King ſupplies, but 
appointed treaſurers of their own, to ſee the mo- 


tho! thrown into temporary diſorders, ſoon ſertled = 


was obliged to court popularity; and the houſe of 
commons, ſenſible of their own importance, began 


in concurring with any iniquitous meaſure, ſhould 


or even the danger of his own life from the me- 


though he told them, that he knew of no offence, 


ney diſburſed for the purpoſes intended, and required 
Cotton, p. 364. E Jbid. p. 406. b Ibid. p. 426. 


M 2 them 


executed ; and the liberties of the people, ſuch as they cy Ab. 
were, ſtood on a ſurer baſis than on laws and parlia- XVIII. 


141 2. 
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CHAP. them to deliver their accounts to the houſe i. In 


XVIII. the eighth year, they propoſed thirty very important 


1413. 


articles for the regulation of the government and 
houſehold, which were all granted them ; and they 


even obliged all the members of council, all te 
Judges, and all the officers of the houſchold, to ſwear 


to the obſervance of them*, The abridger of the 


records obſerves the unuſual liberties taken by the 
ſpeaker ard the houſe during this period. But the 
great authority of the commons was but a tempora- 
Ty advantage, ariſing from the preſent ſituation. In 


a ſubſequent parliament, when the ſpeaker made his 
cuſtomary applications to the throue for liberty of 


ſpecch, the King, having now overcome all his do- 
: 14 diffcultics, plainly told him, that he would 


hav- no novelties introduced, and would enjoy his 


Pprerogatives. Bui on the whole, the limitations of 
the government ſeem to have been more ſenſibly felt, 
and more carefully maintained by Henry than by any 


of his predec<flors. 
Dokixc this reign, when the houſe of commons 


were, ai any time, brought to make unwary conceſſions 


to the ciown, they lf ſhowed their freedom by a 


very ſpe dy retraction of them. Henry, tho' he en- 


tertaincd a g etual and well grounded jealouſy of 
the family of Mortimer, allowed not their name to be 


oc mentioned in pa liament; and as none of the 


rebels had vertured to declare the earl of Marche 
king, he never attempted to procure, what would 
not nave been 1cfuſed him, an expreſs declaration 


againſt the claim of that nobleman; becauſe he 


knew that ſuch a declaration, in the preſent circum- 


ſtances, would have no authority, and would only 


ſerve to revive the memory of Mortimer's title in 


the minds of the people. He proceeded in his pur- 


; poſc after a more artful and covert manner. He pro- 


1 Cotton, p. 438. K Ibid. . 456, 487. 
2 Ibid. p. 1575 e 
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and transferring the Salic law to the Engliſh govern- 
ment. He thought, that, tho' the houſe of Planta- 
genet had at firſt Aide their title from females, 


this was a remote event, unknown to the generality 


of the people; and if he could once accuſtom the 


nation to the practice of excluding women, the title 
of the earl of Marche would gradually be forgot 
and neglected by them. But he was very unfortu- 
nate in this attempt. During the long conteſts with 
France, the injuſtice of the Salic law had been ſo 


much exclaimed againſt by the nation, that a con- 
trary principle had taken deep roct in the minds 


0 men, and it was now become impoſſible to era- 


dicate it. The ſame houſe of commons, therefore, 
in a ſubſequeat ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they had 
overturned the foundations of the Engliſh govern- 


ment, and that they had opened the door to more 
civil wars than might enſue even from the irregular 
adrancement of the houſe of Lancaſter, applied 


with ſuch earneſtneſs for a new ſettlement of the 


crown, that Henry yielded to their requeſt, and 
agreed to the ſucceſſion of the princeſſes of his fami- 


ly”. A certain proof, that no-body was, in his 
heart, ſatisfied with the King's title to the crown, or 


knew on what principle to reſt it. 


Bur tho' the commons, during this reign, 


> ſhowed a very laudable zeal for liberty in their 
> tranſactions with the crown; their efforts againſt 
the church were {till more extraordinary, and 
ſeemed to anticipate very much on the ſpirit 


which became ſo general in little more than a centu- 


cured a ſettlement of the crown on himſelf and his CHAP. 
| heirs-male®, thereby tacitly excluding the females, XVIII. 


1412. 


ry afterwards. I know, that the credit of theſe paſ- 


ſages reſts entirely on one antient hiſtorian *; but 


m Cotton, p. 454.  Rymer, vol. viii. p. 62. 
0 Walkogkam,? Fe E 


that 
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that hiſtorian was contemporary, was a churchman, 


and it was "contrary to the intereſts of his order to 


preſerve the memory of ſuch tranſactions, much more 
to forge precedents, which poſterity might, ſome 
time, be tempted to imitate. This is a truth ſo evi- 


dent, that the moſt likely way of accounting for the 

Glence of the records on this head, is by ſuppoſing, 

that the authority of ſome churchmen was ſo great 
as to procure a razure, with regard to theſe circum- 


ſtances, which the indiſcretion of one of that order 
has happily preſerved to us. 


In the ſixth of Henry, the commons, who had 


been required to grant ſupplies, propoſed in plain 


poralities of the church, and employ them as a per- 


the lands of the kingdom; that they contributed no- 
thing to the ſupport of the public burdens ; and that 


terms to the King, that he ſhould ſeize all the tem- 
petual fund to ſerve the exigencies of the ſtate. 
They inſiſted, that the clergy poſſeſſed a third of 


their exorbitant riches tended only to diſqualify them 
for performing their miniſterial functions with pro- 


per zeal and attention. When this addreſs was pre- . 


ſented, the archbiſnop of Canterbury, who then at- 


tended the King, objected, that the clergy, tho they 1 


went not in perſon to the wars, ſent their vaſlals and 


for the happineſs and proſperity of the ſtate, The | 
ſpeaker ſmiled, and replied without reſerve, that he 


tenants in all caſes of neceſſity; while, at the ſame 


time, they themſelves, who ſtaid at home, were em- 


ployed, night and day, in offering up their prayers 


thought the prayers of the church but a very ſlender 


_ ſupply. The archbiſhop, however, prevailed in the 


_ diſpute: The King diſcouraged the application of | 
the commons : The lords rejected the bill which the | 
lower houſe had framed for deſpoiling the church of 


her revenues? f 


7 Walfoghaw, p. 371. ER p. 563. 
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Tus commons were not diſcouraged by this re-C HAP. 


pulſe: In the eleventh of the King they returned to * 5 


the charge with more zeal than before: They made 
a calculation of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, which, 
by their account, amounted to 485,000 marks a year, 


to divide this riches among fifteen new earls, 1 500 


knights, 6000 eſquires, and a hundred hoſpitals 7 


beſides 20,000 pounds a- year which the King might 
take for his own uſe: And they inſiſted, that the 


clerical functions would be better performed than 


at preſent, by 15,000 pariſh priefts, at the rate of 
' ſeven marks apiece of yearly ſtipend 2. This appli- 


cation was accompanied with an addreſs for mitiga- 


ting the ſtatutes enacted againſt the Lollards, which 
' ſhows from what ſource the addreſs came. The 
King gave the commons a ſevere reply, and farther 
to ſatisfy the church, and to prove that he was quite 
in earneſt, he ordered a Lollard to be burned before 


the diſſolution of the parliament r, 


Wx have now related almoſt all the mantle. 


tranſactions of this reign, which was buſy and ac- 


tive ; but produced few events, that deſerve to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity, The King was ſo much 
employed in defending his crown, which he had 


obtained by ſuch unwarrantable means, ard poſſeſſed 
by ſo bad a title, that he had little leiſure to look 
abroad, or perform any actions, which might re- 
dound to the honour or advantage of the nation. 


His health declined viſibly ſome months before his 
death: He was ſubject to fits, which bereaved him, 
for the time, of his ſenſes: And tho' he was yet in 
the flower of his age, his end was N approache - 


4 « Walfingham, p. 379. Tit. Livius. 
r Rymer, vol. vii. p. 697: n, p. 267. 


ing. 


VIII. 


1412. 


and included 18, 400 ploughs of land. They propoſed 


1413. 
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CHAP, ing. He expired at Weſtminſter in the forty-ſixth 
XVIII. year of his age, and the thirteenth of his 88 5 

"I Tur great popularity, which Henry enjoyed be- 
20th Mar. fore he attained the crown, and which had ſo much 


Death aided him 1n the acquiſition of it, was entirely loſt 


and cha- many years before the end of his reign; and he go- 
racter of 


the King verned his people more by terror than by affection, 


more by his own policy than by their ſenſe of duty 
or allegiance. When men came to reflect in cold 
blood on the crimes which had led him to the 


_ throne; the rebellion againſt his prince; the depo- 


ſition of a lawful King guilty ſometimes perhaps of 
oppreſſion, but more frequently of imprudences ; 


the excluſion of the true heir; the murder of his 


ſovereign and near relation; theſe were ſuch enor- 
mities as drew on him the hatred of his ſubjects, 
ſanctified all the rebellions againſt him, and made 
the executions, tho' not remarkably ſevere, which he 


found neceſſary for the maintenance of his authority, 


appear cruel as well as iniquitous to the people. Yet 


without pretending to apologize for theſe crimes, | 


which muſt ever be held in deteſtation, it may be 


remarked, that he was inſenſibly led into this blame- 


able conduct by a train of incidents, which few men 
poſſeſs virtue enough to withſtand. The injuſtice 
with which his predeceſſor had treated him, in firſt 
condemning him to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling 
him of his patrimony, made him naturally think of 
revenge, and of recovering his loſt rights; the head- 
long zeal of the people hurried him into the throne; 
the care of his own ſecurity, as well as his ambition, 
made him an uſurper; and the ſteps have always been 


ſo few between the priſons of princes and their graves, 


that we need not wonder if Richard's fate was no 
exception to the general rule. All theſe conſidera- 
tions make Henry's ſituation, if he retained any ſenſe 
of virtue, very much to be lamented; and the inqui- 


etude with which he Poſſeſſed hi his envied greatneſs, 


and 


2722 ͤ KK 
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and the remorſes, by which it is ſaid he was conti- 


nually haunted, render him an object of our pity, 
even when ſeated upon the throne. But it muſt be 
owned, that his prudence and vigilance and foreſight, 


in maintaining his power, were admirable ; His com- 
mand of temper remarkable: His courage, both 


military and political, without blemiſh; And he poſ- 
ſeſſed many qualities, Which fitted him for his high 
ſtation, and which rendered his uſurpation of it, tho' 
pernicious in after times, rather ſalutary, during his 


own reign, to the Engliſh nation. 
Henry was twice married: By his firſt wife, Ma- 


ry de Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of 


Hereford, he had four ſons, Henry, his ſucceſſor in 


the throne; Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke 


of Bedford, and Humphrey duke of Gloceſter; and 


two daughters Blanche and Philippa, the former 
married to the duke of Bavaria, the latter to the 


King of Denmark, His ſecond wife, Jane, whom 


he married after he was King, and who was daugh- 
ter to the King of Navarre, and widow of the duke 
of N brought him no iſſue. 


Vor. II „ CHAP. 
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CH AP IK 
HENRY V. 


The Ki ing's former A Hh refurmation—— 
The Lollards—— Puniſhment of lord Cobham- 
State of France——uvaſion of that kingdom—— 
Battle of Azimncour — State of France—— New in- 
vaſion of France—— Aſſaſſination of the duke of 
Burgundy——Treaty of Troye— Marriage of the 
King His death——And character Mz lMcella- 


neous tranſactions during thts reign. 


CHAP. HE many jealouſies, to which Henry IV's 
xIx. ſituation naturally expoſed him, had ſo in- 
—— fected his temper, that he had been perſuaded to 
TG entertain unreaſonable ſuſpicions with regard to the 
 King'sfor-fidelity of his eldeſt fon; and during the latter 
mer diſor- years of his life, he had excluded that prince from 
ders. all ſhare 1n public buſineſs, and was even diſpleaſ- 
ed to ſee him at the head of armies, where his 
martial talents, tho' uſeful to the ſupport of govern- 

ment, acquired him a renown, which, he thought, 
might prove dangerous to his own authority. The 
active ſpirit of young Henry, reſtrained from its 
proper exerciſe, broke out in extravagancies of 

every kind ; and the riot of pleaſure, the frolics of 


debauchery, the outrage of wine, filled the vacan- 


cies of a mind better adapted to the purſuits of am- 
bition, and the cares of government, This courſe 
of life threw him among companions, whoſe diſorders, 
if accompanied with ſpirit and humour, he ſeconded 
and indulged; and he was detected in many fallies, 


which, to ſeverer eyes, appeared totally unworthy 
0 
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of his rank and ſtation. There even remains a tra- CHAP. 
dition, that, when heated with liquor and jollity, he XIX. 
ſcrupled not to accompany them in attacking the "Y- 
paſſengers on the ſtreets and high-ways, and deſpoil- Te 
ing them of their goods; and he found an amule- 
ment in the incidents, which the terror and regret. 
of theſe defenceleſs people produced on ſuch occa- 
ſions. This extreme of diſſoluteneſs proved equally 
diſagreeable to his father, as that eager application 

2 to buſineſs, which had at firſt given him occaſion 


: of jealouſy ; and he ſaw in his ſon's behaviour the 
0 ſame neglect to decency, the ſame attachment to 
low company, which had deſtroyed the perſonal 
; character of Richard, and which, more than all his 
: errors in government, had tended to overturn his 
throne. But the nation in general conſidered the 
young prince with more indulgence ; and obſerved 
ſo many gleams of generoſity, ſpirit, and magnani- 
| mity, breaking continually thro' the cloud, which a 
wild conduct threw over his character, that they ne- 
ver ceaſed hoping for his amendment, and aſcribed 


All the weeds, which ſhot up in that rich ſoil, to the 
' = want of proper culture and attention in the King and 
his miniſters. There paſſed an event which encou- 
' |'Z raged theſe agreeable views, and gave much occa- 
ſſion for favourable reflexions to all men of ſenſe 
' 23 and candour. A riotous companion of the prince's 
had been indicteq before Gaſcoigne, the chief juſ- 
3 tice, for ſome diſorders; and Henry was not aſhamed 
do appear at the bar with the criminal, in order 
' 2? to give him countenance and protection. Finding, 
that his preſence had not overawed the chief juſtice, 
he proceeded to inſult that magiſtrate on his tribu- 
nal; but Gaſcoigne, mindful of the character which 
he then bore, and the majeſty of the ſovereign 
| 7 and of the laws, which he ſuſtained, ordered the 
| prince to be carried to priſon for his rude behaviour“. 


r 


a Hall, fol. 33. * 
„„ The 
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CHAP. The ſp ectators were agreeably diſappointed, when 
XIX. they 0 the heir of the crown fübmit peaceably to 


this ſentence, make reparation for his error by ac- 


knowledging it, and check his impetuous nature in 


the midſt of its extravagant career. 


His refor- The memory of this incident, and of many others 
mation. of a like nature, rendered the proſpect of the future 


reign nowiſe diſagreeable to the nation, and encreaſ- 


ed the joy, which the death of ſo unpopular a prince 
as his father, naturally occaſioned. The firſt ſteps 
taken by the young King confirmed all thoſe pre- 
poſſeflions, entertained in his favour. He called 
together his former companions, acquainted them 
with his intended reformation, exhorted them to 
imitate his example, but ſtrictly inhibited them, 


till they had given proofs of their ſincerity in this 


particular, to appear any more in his preſence ; 


and he thus diſmiſſed them with liberal preſents *, 
The wiſe miniſters of his father, who had checked 


his riots, ſound that they had unknowingly been 
Paying the higheſt court to him; and were receiv- 
ed with all the marks of favour and confidence. 
The chief juſtice himſelf, who trembled to approach 
the royal preſence, met with praiſes, inſtead of 
reproaches, for his paſt conduct, and was exhorted 


to perſevere in the ſame rigorous and impartial exe- 


cution of the laws. The ſurprize of thoſe, who ex- 
pected an oppoſite behaviour, a tend their ſa- 
tisfaction; and the character of the young King ap- 
peared brighter than if it had never been! ſhaded by 


any errors. 

Bur Henry was anxious not only to repair his own 
miſconduct, but alſo to make amends for thoſe iniqui- 
ties, into Which policy or the neceſſity of affairs had be- 


uayed his father. He expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for 


d Walſingham, p. 382. e Hall, fol. 33. Holling- 


Thed, p. 543: Goodwin's Life of Henry d. p-. 1. 
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the fate of the unhappy Richard, did juſtice to the CHAP. 


memory of that unfortunate prince, even performed 
anew his funeral obſequies with pomp and ſolemnity, 
and cheriſhed all thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their loyalty and attachment towards him. 
Inſtead of continuing the reſtraiats which the jea- 


lonſy of his father had impoſed on the earl of 


Marche, he received that young nobleman with ſir- 
gular courteſy and favour; and by this magnanimity 


ſo gained on the gentle and unambitious nature of 


his rival, that he remained ever after ſincerely at- 
tached to him, and gave him no diſturbance in his 
future government, The family of Piercy wes re- 
ſtored to its fortune and honours*. The King ſeemed 


ambitious to bury all party diſtinctions in oblivion ; 
The inſtruments of the preceding reign, who had 


been advanced from their blind zeal for the Lancaſ- 
trian intereſt, more than from their merits, gave place 
every where to men of more honourable characters: 
Virtue ſeemed now to have an open career, in which 
it might exert itſelf ; The exhortations, as well as 
example, of the prince gave it encouragement ; All 


men were unanimous in their attachment to Henry; 


and the defects of his title were forgot, arnidſt 
the perſonal regard, which was univerſally pai to 
him. 


XIX. 


141 3. 


TarRE remained among the ole only one par-The Lol- 
ty diſtinction, which was derived from religious lards. 


differences, and which, as it is of a peculiar and 


commonly a very obſtinate nature, the popularity 


of Henry was not able to overcome. The Lol- 


lards were every day encreaſing in the kingdom, 


and were become a formed party, which appeared 


extremely dangerous to the church, and even for- 


anclabile to the civil authority. The enthuſiaſm by 


. wand, F 54. t Wäaſſingham, p 382. 


Vv ichn 


4 Hiſt. Croyland. contin, Hall fol 34. Holingſhed, 5. 844. 
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CHAP. which theſe ſectaries were generally actuated, the 


XIX 


1413. 


head of this ſect was Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cob- A 


great alterations which they pretended to introduce, 


the hatred which they expreſled againſt the eftabliſh- 


ed hierarchy, gave an alarm to Henry, who, either 


from a ſincere attachment to the antient religion, or 
from the dread of the unknown conſequences, which 
attend all important changes, was determined to 


execute the laws againſt ſuch bold innovators. The 


ham, a nobleman, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his een and his military talents, and had, on 

many occaſions, acquired the eſteem both of the 
late and of the preſent Kings. His high character, 


and his zeal for the new ſect pointed him out to 


Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the proper 
victim of eccleſiaſtical ſeverity ; whoſe puniſhment 
would ſtrike a terror into the whole party, and 


teach them that they muſt expect no mercy under 


the preſent adminiſtration. He applied to Henry for 
a permiſſion to indict lord Cobham *, but the gene- 


rous nature of that prince was averſe to ſuch ſangui- 
vary methods of converſion. He repreſented to the 
primate, that reaſon and conviction were the beft 


expedients for ſupporting truth; that every gentle 
means ought firſt to be tried, in order to reclaim 
men from error ; and that he himſelf would endea- 


vour, by a converſation with Cobham, to reconcile 
him te the Catholic faith. But he found that noble- 


man obſtinate in his opinions, and determined not to 
ſacrifice truths of ſuch infinite moment to his com- 


plaifance for fovereignsi. Henry's principles of tole- 
ration, or rather his love of the practice, could carry 


him no farther; and he then gave full reins to ec- 


cleſiaſtical ſeverity againſt this inflexible hereſiarch. 


The primate indicted Cobham ; and with the aſſiſ- 
tance of his three ſuffragans, the biſhops of London, 


E Walſingham, p. 382. h F * s Acts and Monuments, 
5 88. 
4 i Rymer, vol. I. p. 61. e p. 383. . 
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Wincheſter, and St. David's, condemned him to the CH AP. 
flames for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, who was XIX. 
confined to the Tower, made his eſcape before _— 
day of his execution. The bold ſpirit of this man, nc 
provoked by perſecution and ſtimulated by zeal, was 

urged to attempt the moſt criminal enterprizes; and 

his unlimited authority over the ſect proved, that he 

well merited the attention of the civil magiſtrate, 

He formed in his retreat very violent deſigns againſt 

his enemies; and diſpatching his emiſlaries to all 
quarters, appointed a general rendezvous of the par- 

ty, in order to ſeize the perſon of the King at El- | 
tham, and put their perfecutors to the ſword*, Hen- 1414 
ry, apprized of their intention, removed to Weſt— 6th Jan. 
minſter ; Cobham was not diſcouraged by this diſ- 
appointment; but changed the place of rendezvous 
to the fields near St. Giles: The King, having 
ſnut the gates of the city to prevent any reinforce- 
ment to the Lollards from that quarter, came into 
the fields in the night time, ſeized ſuch of the con- 
ſpirators as appeared, and afterwards laid hold of 


| 3 the ſeveral parties, who were haſtening to the place 


appointed. It appeared, that few were in the 

ſecret of the conſpiracy: The reſt implicitly fol- 

lowed their leaders: But upon the trial of the pri- 
ſoners, the treaſonable deſigns of the ſect were 
rendered certain, both from evidence and from the 
confeſſion of the criminals themſelves! Some 

were executed; the greater number pardoned a. 
Cobham himſelf, who made his eſcape by flight, 

was not brought to juſtice, till four years aſter TE 
when he was hanged as a traitor ; and his body wasment o 
burnt on the gibbet, in execution of the {er tencetord Cob- 
pronounced againſt him as a heretic ® The cri-bam. 


* Walſingham, p. 385. 

Cotton, p. 554. Hall, fol, 35• 3 p. 544. 

m Rymer, vol. Ix. p. 119. 129. 

u Wailing. p. 400. — 5 455. Holingſhed, p. 561. 


mina! 


XIX. 


1414. 


Lollards; 


the detection of Cobham's conſpiracy. 
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CHAP. minal deſign, which was perhaps ſomewhat agora- 


vated by the clergy, brought diſcredit upon the par- 
ty, and checked the progreſs of that ſect, which had 
embraced the ſpeculative doctrines of Wickliffe, and 
at the ſame time aſpired to a reformation of eceleſi 


aſtical abuſes. 

THztss two points were the great objects of the 

- but the generality of the nation was not 
affected in the ſame degree by both of them. Com- 


mon ſenſe and obvious reflection had diſcovered to 
the people the advantages of a reformation in diſci- 


pline; but the age was not yet ſo far advanced as to 
be ſeized with the ſpirit of controverſy, or to enter 


into thole abſtruſe doctrines, which the Lollards en- 


deavoured to propagate throughout the kingdom. 


The very notion of hereſy alarmed the generality of 
the people: Innovation in fundamental principles 


was ſuſpicious : Curioſity was not, as yet, a proper 
counter-balance to authority : And even many, who 
were the greateſt friends to the reformation of abuſes, 


were anxious to expreſs their deteſtation of the ſpe- 


culative tenets of the Wickliffites, which, they feared, 


threw diſgrace on ſo good a cauſe. This turn of 


thought appears evidently in the proceedings of the 


parliament, which was ſummoned immediately after 


bly paſſed ſevere laws againſt the new heretics: They 
enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lollardy be- 


fore the Ordinary, beſides ſuffering capital puniſhment 

according to the laws formerly eſtabliſhed, ſhould 
alſo forfeit his lands and goods to the King; and 
that the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of the two 


benches, ſheriffs, juſtices of peace, and all the chief 
magiſtrates i in every city and borough, ſhould take 


an oath to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for the extir- 


pation of hereſys, Yet this very parliament, when 


2 Hen, V. chap. 7. 


That aſſem- 


the 
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the King demanded ſupply, renewed the offer for- C HAP. 


merly preſſed upon his father, and entreated him to 
ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and convert them 


to the uſe of the crown v. The clergy were alarm 


ed: They could offer the King no bribe which was 


equivalent: They only agreed to confer on him all 


the priories alien, which depended on capital ab- 


bies in Normandy, and had been bequeathed them 


when that province remained united to England : 
And Chicheley, now archbiſhop of Canterbury, en- 


XIX. 


1414. 


deavoured to divert the blow, by giving occupation 


to the King, and by perſuading him to undertake a 


war againſt France, in order to recover his loſt rights 
to that kingdom q, 


Ir was the dying injunction of the late King to 
his ſon, not to allow the Engliſh to remain long in 


peace, which was apt to breed inteſtine commoti- 


ons; but to employ them in foreign expeditions, 


by which the prince might acquire honour ; the 
nobility, in ſharing his dangers, might attach them- 


ſelves to his perſon; and all the reſtleſs ſpirits find ; 


occupation for their inquietude. The natural diſpo- 
ſition of Henry ſufficiently inclined him to follow this 
advice, and the civil diſorders of France, which had 
been lengthened out beyond thoſe of England, opens 
ed a full career to his ambition. 


TRE death of Charles V. which 1 ſoon after _ 1415: 


that of Edward III. and the youth of his fon, Paste 


Charles VI. put the two kingdoms for ſome time in 


a ſimilar ſituation ; and it was not to be apprehended, 
that either of them, during a minority, would be 


able to make much advantage of the weakneſs of 
the other. The jealouſies alſo between Charles's 


three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Bur- 
gundy, had diſtracted the affairs of France rather 


more than thoſe between the dukes of Lancaſter, 
York, and Gloceſter, Richard's three uncles, diſordered 


e Hall, fol. 35. q Ibid, fol. 35, 36. 
n 2 thoſe 
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CHAP. thoſe of England ; and had carried off the attention 


XIX. 


1415. 


of the French nation from any vigorous enterprize 
againſt foreigners. But in proportion as Charles ad- 
vanced in years, the factions were compoſed ; his 


two uncles, the dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, died; 


and the King himſelf, aſſuming the government, 


gave ſymptoms of genius and ſpirit, which re- 


vived the drooping hopes of his country. This 
promiſing ſtate of affairs was not of long continu- 
ance. The unhappy prince fell ſuddenly into a fit 
of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exer- 
ciling his authority ; and tho' he recovered from 


this diſorder, he was ſo ſubject to relapſes, that his 


judgment was gradually, but ſenſibly impaired, and 


no ſteady plan of government could be purſued by 


him. The adminiſtration of affairs was diſputed 
between his brother, Lewis, duke of Orleans, and 


his couſin german, John duke of Burgundy : The 


propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour of the 


former: The latter, who, in right of his mother, 


had inherited the county of Flanders, which he an- 


nexed to his father's extenſive dominions, derived 
a luſtre from his ſuperior power: The people were 
divided between theſe contending princes: And the 


King, now reſuming and now dropping his authori- 
ty, kept the victory undecided, and prevented any 


regular ſettlement of the ſtate, by the final preva- 


lence of either party. 
Ax length, the dukes of Orleans and Bur- 


gundy, ſeeming to be moved by the cries of the 


nation and by the interpoſition of common friends, 


agreed to bury all paft quarrels in oblivion, and to 
enter into ſtrict amity together: They ſwore beſore 


the altar to the ſincerity of this friendſhip ; the 


prieſt adminiſtered the ſacrament to both of them; 
they gave to each other every pledge, which could 
be deemed facred among men: But all this ſolemn 
preparation was only a cover tor the baſeſt trea- 

chery, 
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chery, which was deliberately meditated by the duke CHAP. 


of Burgundy. He made his rival be aſſaſſinated XIX. 


in the ſtreets of Paris: He endeavoured for ſome 


time to conceal the part which he took in the crime: 
But being detected, he embraced a reſolution ſtil] 


more criminal and more dangerous to ſociety, by 
2 openly avowing and juſtitying it. The parliament 


of Paris itſelf, the tribunal of juſtice, heard the 
harangues of the duke's advocate in defence of aſ- 


ſaſſination, which he denominated tyrannicide ; and 
that aſſereÞly, partly influenced by faction, partly 


overawed by power, pronounced no ſentence of con- 
demnation againſt this deteſtable doctrine*® The 


ſame queſtion was afterwards agitated before the 


council of Conſtance, and it was with difficulty, 
that a feeble deciſion, in favour of the contrary o- 


2 pinion, was procured from theſe fathers of the 
Church, the miniſters of peace and of religion. But 
the miſchievous effects of that tenet, had they been 
before any wiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently from 


the preſent incidents. The commiſſion of this 


crime, which deſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity, ren- 


dered the war implacable between the French par- 
ties, and cut off every means of peace and accom- 


modation. The princes of the blood, conſpiring 


with the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, 


made violent wars on the duke of Burgundy; and 
the unhappy King, ſeized ſometimes by one party, 
2 ſometimes by another, transferred alternately to each 
of them the appearance of legal authority. The 
provinces were laid waſte by mutual depredations : 
Aſſaſſinations were every where committed from the 
animoſity of the ſeveral leaders; or what was equally 
terrible, executions were ordered without any legal 
or free trial, by pretended courts of judicature. The 


whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed into two parties, 


r La Laboureur, liv. xxvii. chap. 23, 24. 


* Ibid, liy, 27. chap. 27. Monſtrelet, chap. 39. 


O 2 the 


I415. 
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CHAP. the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs; ſo the adhe- 
XIX. rents of the young duke of Orleans were called, 
147 from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to that 
prince. The city of Paris, diſtracted between them, 
but inclining more to the Burgundians, was a per- 
petual ſcene of blood and violence; the King and 
royal family were often detained captives in the 
hands of the populace; their faithful miniſters were 
butchered or impriſoned before their face; and it 
was dangerous for any man, amidſt theſe enraged 
factions, to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſtrict adherence 
to the principles of probity and honour. 
DuriNnG this ſcene of general violence, there roſe 
into ſome conſideration a body of men, which uſually 
makes no figure in public tranſactions even in the 
moſt peaceful times; and that was the univerſity of 
Paris, whoſe opinions were ſometimes required, and 
more frequently offered, in the multiplied diſputes 
between the parties. The ſchiſm, by which the 
church was at that time divided, and which occa- 
ſioned frequent controverſies in the univerſity, had 


raiſed the maſters to an unuſual degree of impor- 


tance; and this connexion between literature and 
ſuperſtition had beſtowed on the former a weight to 
Which r-afon and knowledge are not, of themſelves, 
any wile intitled among men, But there was ano- 
ther 'ociety whoſe ſentiments were much more de- 
cifive at Paris, the fraternity of butchers, who, un- 
de: ihe direction of their ringleaders, had declared 


for th M of Burgundy, and committed the moſt 


Te outrages againſt the oppoſite party. To 
countecbalance their power, the Armagnacs made 
Intereſt with the fraternity of carpenters ; the popu- 
lace ran ged themicives on the one fide or the other; 


and the fare of the capital depended on the preva- 
lence of either party. 


Tax advantage, which might be 15 of theſe 
confuſions, was 5 Oy perceived | in England; and ac- 


cording 


io. 


_ 2. 
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cording to the maxims, which uſually prevail among HAP. 
nations, it was determined to lay hold of the favou- XIX. 
rable opportunity. The late King, Who was courted "Mt 


by both the French parties, fomented the quarrel, 
by alternately ſending aſſiſtance to both; but the 
preſent ſovereign, impelled by the vigour of youth 
and the ardour of ambition, determined to puſh his 
advantages to a greater length, and to carry a vio- 
lent war into that diſtracted kingdom. But while 
he was making preparations for that end, he tried 
to effectuate his purpoſe by negotiation ; and he 
ſent over ambaſſadors to Paris, offering a perpetual 


peace and alliance; but demanding Catharine, the 


French King's daughter, in marriage, two millions 
of crowns as her portion, the payment of one mil- 


lion fix hundred thouſand as the arrears of King 


John's ranſom, and the immediate poſſeſſion and 


full ſovereignty of Normandy and of all the other 


provinces, which had been raviſned from England 
by the arms of Philip Auguſtus; together with the 
ſaperiority of Britanny and Flanders * Such exor- 
bitant demands ſhowed, that he was ſenſible of the 
preſent miſerable condition of France, and the terms, 
offered by the French court, tho' much inferior, 
diſcovered their conſciouſneſs of the ſame melan- 
choly truth, They were willing to give him. the 
princeſs in marriage, to pay him eight hundred 
thouſand crowns, to reſign the entire ſovereignty of 
Guienne, and to annex to that province the country 
of Perigord, Rovergue, Xaintonge, the Angoumois, 
and other territories . As Henry rejected theſe 


t Rymer, vol. ix. p. 208; | 
u Ibid. p. 211. It is reported by ſome hiſtorians (ſee Hiſt. 
Croyl. Cont. p. 500) that the Dauphin, in deriſion of Henry's 
claims and diſſolute character, ſent him a box of tennis balls; 
intimating that theſe implements of play were better adapted 


to him than the inſtruments of war. But this ſtory is by na 


means credible ; the great conceſſions made by the court of 
France, ſhow, that they had already entertained a juſt idea of 
Heary's character, as well as of their own ſituation. = 
SO conditions, 
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CHAP. conditions, and ſcarce hoped that his own demands 


XIX. 


1415. 


would be complied witn, he never interrupted a 
moment his preparations for war, and having aſſem- 
bled a great fleet and army at Southampton, having 
invited all the nobility and military men of the king- 
dom to attend him by the hopes of glory and of 
conqueſt, he came to the ſea: ſide, with a purpoſe of 
embarking on his expedition. 

Bur while Henry was meditating conqueſts upon 
his neighbours, he unexpectedly bound himſelf in 
danger from a conſpiracy at home, which was hap- 
pily "detected i in its inſancy. The earl of Cambridge, 
ſccond fon of the late duke of York, having eſpou- 
{cd the ſiſter of the earl of Marche, had zealouſly 
_embraced the intereſts of that family, ; and had held 
ſome conferences with the lord Scrope of Maſham, 


and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, about the means 


of recovering to that nobleman his juſt right to the 
crown of England. The conſpirators, fo ſoon as 
they were detected, acknowledged their guilt to 
the King *; and Henry proceeded without delay 
to their trial and condemnation. The utmoſt that 


could be expected of the beſt King in thoſe 


ages, was, that he would fo far obſerve the eſ- 
fentials of juſtice, as not ta make an innocent per- 


ſon a victim to his ſeverity ; But as to the formali- 


ties of law, which are often as material as the 


eſſentials themſelves, they were ſacrificed with- 


out ſcruple to the leaſt intereſt or convenience. 
A jury of commoners was ſummoned : The three 


_ conſpirators were indicted before them: The con- 


ſtable of Southampton caſtle ſwore, that they 
had ſeparately confeſſed their guilt to him: With- 


out other evidence, Sir Thomas Gray was con- 
demned and EARS But as the earl of Cam- 


bridge and lord Scrope, pleaded the privitegs of 


'® Rymer, vol. ix. b. 300. T. Livii, p. 8. 


their 
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weir peerage, Henry thought proper to ſummon a CHAP. 
court of eighteen barons, in which the duke of Cla- XIX. 


- | 7 rence preſided ; The evidence, given, before the ue EE 

, was read to them: The priſoners, tho? one of "FI 

them was a prince, of the blood, were nut examin- 

f |} ed, nor produced in court, nor heard in their own 

f |'F defence; but received ſentence of death upon this 
proof, which was every wWay Irregular and illegal; ; 

and the ſentence was ſoon after executed. The earl 

of Marche was accuſed of having given his approba- 

tion to this conſpiracy, and received a general pardon 

„ from the King e. He was probably either innocent 

- |} of the crime imputed to him, or had made repa- 

nation by his early repentance and diſcovery e. 

I Tax ſucceſſes, which the arms of England have, Invaſion 

„ in different ages, obtained over thoſe of France, have of France, 

S been much owing to the favourable fituation of the 

e former kingdom. The Engliſh, happily ſeated in 

san iſland, could make advantage of every misfor- 

o FF tune which attended their neighbours, and were lit- 

tile expoſed to the danger of retaliation, They 

t never left their own country, but when conducted 

e by a King of extraordinary genius, or found their 

enemy divided by inteſtine factions, or were ſup- 


ported by a powerful alliance on the continent ; 


— and as all theſe circumſtances concurred at preſent to 
e FF favour their enterprize, they had reaſon to ex- 
- F# pet from it a proportionable ſucceſs. The duke 
ol Burgundy, expelled France by a combination 
e of the princes, had been ſecretly ſoliciting the alli- 
- ance of England *; and Henry knew, that that 
y prince, tho? he (crupled at firſt to join the inveterate 
„enemy of his country, would willingly, if he ſaw 
any probability of ſucceſs, both a{l:it him with his 
1- þ 4 Flemiſh nahen and draw over to the {ame cauſe 
f 
d Rymer, vol ix p. 303. 

© St. Remi, chap. lv. Godwin, p. 65. 

5 * Rymer, vol. ix. 8 137 138. 


all 
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CHAP. all his numerous partizans in France. Truſting 


l XIX. 


1415. 


therefore to this circumſtance, but without eſtabliſh- 
ing any concert with the duke, he put to ſea, and 
landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of 


14th Au- 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, moſtly arch- 


guſt. 


ers. He: immediately began the ſiege of that place, 
which was valiantly defended by the lords d'Eſtoùte- 


ville, de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others of the 
French nobility : But as the garriſon was weak, 
and the fortifications in bad repair, they were at 
laſt obliged to capitulate; and they promiſed to 
ſurrender if they received no ſuccour before the 
eighteenth of September. The day came, and there 
was no bees of a French army to relieve 
them: Yet they ſtill delayed, on various pretences, 


to open their gates; till Henry, incenſed at their 
breach of faith, ordered a general aſſault, took the 


town by ſtorm, and put all the garriſon to the ſword; 


except fore gentlemen, whom the victorious army, 


in hopes of reaping profit by their ranſom, were in- 


duced to ſpare e. 


Tur fatigues of this ſiege, and the unuſual heat of 


the ſeaſon, had fo waſted the Engliſh army, that 


Henry could enter on no farther enterprize ; and was 
obliged to think of returning into England. He had 
 diſmilſed his tranſports, which could not ſafely anchor 


in an open road upon the enemy's coalt: and he Jay 


under a neceſſity of marching by land to Calais, 


before he conld reach a place of ſafety. A numerous 
French army of 14,000 men at arms and 40,000 


foot was by this time aſſembled in Normandy under 
the conſtable d'Albert ; a force, which, if prudently 
conducted, was ſufficient either to trample down 
the Engliſh in the open field, or to harraſs and re- 
duce to nothing their ſmall army, ;before they could 
| finiſh fo long and difhcult a march. Henry there- 


De Labourer, liv. 35. Chap. 4, 5. 
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fore, very cautiouſly offered to ſacrifice his conqueſt CH Ap. 


of Harfleur for a ſafe paſſage to calais; bus his pio- 
poſal being rejected by the French Court, he deter- 


mined to force his way by valour and policy thro? 
all the oppoſition of the enemy *. That he might 


not.. diſcourage his own army by the appearance of 


flight, or expoſe them to thoſe hazards which natu- 


rally attend -precipitate marches, he made very flow 
and deliberate journies e, till he reached the Somme, 


tague, the ſame place where Edward, in a like ſitu- 
ation, had before efcaped from Philip de Valois. 


But he found the ford rendered impaſſable by the 


precaution of the French general, and guarded by a 
ſtrong body on the oppolite bank ©, and he was 


i ' which he propoſed to paſs at the ford of Blanque- 


therefore obliged to march higher up the river in 


O 


order to ſeek for a ſafe paſſage. He was continu- 
ally harraſſed on his march by flying parties of 


the enemy, ſaw bodies of troops on the other ſide 


ready to oppoſe every attempt; his proviſions were 
cut off; his ſoldiers languiſhed with ſickneſs and fa- 
tigue; and his affairs ſeemed to be reduced to a 


deſperate ſituation ; When he was ſo dexterous or ſo 


fortunate as to ſeize by ſurprize a paſſage near St. 
uintin, which had not been ſufficicaily guarded, 


and he ſafely carried over his army !. 


AIX. 


— — 


1415. 


HENRY then bent his march norchvards i battle of 


Calais; but he was ſtill expoſed to great and im- Azincour. 


minent danger from the enemy, who had allo pas- 


ſed the Somme, and threw themſelves ſull in his 


way, with a purpoſe of intercepting his retreat. 


After he had paſled the ſmall river of "Ternois ar ,-:hOdr, 


Blangi, he was ſurprized to obſerve from the heights 
the whole French army drawn up in the plains 
of Azincour, and fo poſted that it was impoſ- 


s T. Livii, p. 12. 
® St. Remi, chap. 58. T'. Livii, p. 13. 


Vor. III, 2 


ible. 


Coo agen” 


XIX. 


1415 
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CHA p. {ible for him to proceed on his march, without coming 


to an engagement, Nothing in appearance could 
be more unequal than the battle upon which all his 
- ny and his fortunes depended. The Engliſn 
army were little more than half the number, which 


had difembarked at Harfleur; and they laboured 


under every diſcouragement and neceſſity, The 
enemy were four times more numerous; were head- 


ed by the Dauphin and all the princes of the blood; 
and were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions of eve. 
ry kind. Henry's ſituation was exactly ſimilar to 
that of Edward at Creſſy, and that of the Black 
Prince at Poictiers; and the memory of theſe great 
events, inſpiring the Engliſh with courage, made 
them hope for a like deliverance from their preſent 
_ difficulties. The King likewiſe obſerved the ſame 
_ prudent conduct which had been followed by theſe 


great commanders. He drew up his army on a 


narrow ground between two woods, which guarded 
each flank; and he patiently expected in that yy 
ture the attack of the enemy k. 


Hap the French conſtable been able, either to rea- 


ſon juſtly upon the preſent circumſtances of the two 
armies, or to profit by paſt experience, he had de- 
clined a combat, and had waited till neceſſity, ob- 


liging the. Engliſh to advance, had made them re- 


linquiſh the advantages of their ſituation, But the 


impetuous valour of che French nobility, and a vain 
confidence in ſuperior numbers, brought on this fatal 


action, which proved the ſource of infinite calamites 


to their country. The French archers on horſeback 
and their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, ad- 


vanced upon the Engliſh archers, who had fixed pal- 


| lifadoes in their front to break the impreſſion of the 
enemy, and who ſafely plyed them, from behind that 
defence, with a ſhower of arrows, which nothing could 


k St. Remi, chap. 62. 
„ reſiſt 
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of the French cavalry : The wounded men and horſes 
diſcompoſed their ranks: The narrow compaſs, in 
which they were pent, hindered them from recover- 
ing any order : The whole army was a ſcene of con- 


fuſion, terror, and diſmay : And Henry, perceiving 
his advantage, ordered the Engliſh archers, who were 


light and unincumbered, to advance upon the ene- 
my, and ſeize the moment of victory. They fell 


mounted, and overthrown. After all appearance of 
oppoſition was over, the Engliſh had leiſure to make 


priſoners ; and having advanced with uninterrupted 


ſucceſs to the open plain, they there ſaw the remains 
of the French rear-guard, which ſtill maintained 


the appearance of a line of battle. At the ſame 


time, they heard an alarm from behind : Some gen- 
tlemen of Picardy, having collected about 600 pea- 
fants, had fallen upon the Engliſh baggage, and 
were doing execution on the diſarmed followers 


of the camp, who fled before them, Henry, ſeeing 


the enemy on all ſides of him, began to entertain ap- 
prehenſions from his priſoners ; and he thought it 
neceſſary to iſſue general orders for putting them to 
death: But on the diſcovery of the truth, he ſtop- 


ped the ſlaughter, and was fell able to fave a great 


number. 


4 1 Walkngham, p. 392. T. Livii, p. 19. Le Laboureur, 
= liv. 35. chap. 7. Monftrelet, chap. 147. rs 


* Walſingham, p. 393- Ypod. Neuſt. p. 534. 


n T. Livit, p. 20. Le Laboureur, liv. 35. chap. 7, $ Rem, | 


a 62. Monſtrelet, chap. 147. Hall, fol. 50. 


P 2 0 


refiſt . The clay ſoil, moiſtened by ſome rain, which HAP. 
had lately fallen, proved another obſtacle to the force XIX. 


1415. 


with their battle- axes upon the French, who, in their 
preſent poſture, were incapable either of flying or of 
making defence: They hewed them in pieces 
without reſiſtance ® : And being ſeconded by the 
men at arms, who alſo puſhed on againſt the enemy, 
they covered the field with the killed, wounded, diſ- 


1415. 
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XIX. 


'» 


No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the 
number of princes and nobility, flain or taken priſo- 


ners. Among the former were the conſtable him- 
ſall, the count de Nevers and the duke of Brabant, 
brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the count de 
Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lorraine, the 


duke of Alencon, the duke of Barre, the count 


de Marle. The moſt eminent priſoners were 


the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts 
d'Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, and the mare- 
ſcha de Boucicaut. An archbiſhop of Sens alſo 

eriſned fighting in this battle. The killed are 


computed on the whole to have amounted to 
ten thouſand men; and as the ſlaughter fell chief- 
ly upon the cavalry, it is pretended, that, of 


theſe, eight thouſand were gentlemen o. Hen 
was maſter of 14,000 priſoners. The perſon of 
chief note, who fell among the Engliſh, was the 


__ dnke of York, who periſhed fighting by the King's 


ſide, ard had an end more honourable than his 
life. He was ſucceeded in his honours and fortune 


by his nephcw, fon to the earl of Cambridge, exe- 


cuted in the beginning of the year. All the Eng- 


liſh who were flain, exceeded not forty? ; tho 


ſeme writers make the numbers more conſide- 


rabſe 9, 

Tu three great batiles of Creſſy, Poigtiers and 
Azincour bore a firzular reſemblance to each other, 
in cir moſt conſiderabie circumſtances. In all of 


them, there appears the ſame temerity in the 
E:zliſh princes, who, without any object of mo- 


mont, merely for the ſake of plunder, had ven- 


ture ſo far into the enemies country as to leave 


themſelves no reſource ; and unleſs ſaved by the 


utr.oft im pr. UGERC: in the French SAEngerh were, 


© St. Remi, chap. 64. This inches. fays he was preſent in the 
5 le, Voritreiet, Chap. 148. makes the number amount to 8400. 


p Waillinglam, p. 393 Otterbourne, p. 277. St. Remi, 


chap. bs —— 2+ Monſtrelet, chap. 147. 
from 
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| that which had been granted to Richard II. by his 


from their very ſituation, expoſed to inevitable de- CH Ap. 
ſtruction. But allowance being made for this te- XIX. 
merity, which, according to the irregular plans of ——— 
war, followed in thoſe ages, ſeems to have been, in 415. 


ſome meaſure, unavoidable ; there appears, in the 


day of action, the fame preſence of mind, dexterity, 


courage, firmneſs, and precaution on the part of the 
Engliſh: The ſame precipitation, confuſion, and 
vain confidence on the part of the French: And the 
events were ſuch as might have been expected from 
ſuch oppoſite conduct. The immediate conſequences 


too of theſe three great victories were ſimilar; Inſtead 


of puſhing the French with vigour, and taking ad- 
vantage of their conſternation, the Engliſh princes, 
after their victory, ſeem rather to have relaxed 
their efforts, and to have allowed the enemy lei- 


| ſure to recover from his loſſes. Henry interrupted 


not his march a moment after the battle of Azin- 
cour ; he carried his priſoners to Calais, and from 


| thence to England; he even concluded a truce with 


the enemy; and it was not till after an interval of 
two years that any body of Engliſh troops appeared 
in France. „ . „ 
Tun poverty of all the European princes, and the 
ſmall reſources of their kingdoms, were the cauſes of 
theſe continual interruptions in their hoſtilities; and 
tho' the maxims of war were in general very de- 
ſtructive, their military operations were mere incur- 


ſions, which, without any ſettled plan, they carried 


on againſt each other. The luſtre, however, attend- 
ing the victory of Azincour, procured ſome ſupplies 
from the Engliſh parliament; tho' ſtill unequal to 
the expences of a campaign. They granted Henry 


an entire fifteenth of moveables; and they conferred 


on him for liſe the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
and the ſubſidies on the exportation of wool and 
leather. This conceſſion is more conſiderable than 


laſt 
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CHAP. laſt parliament, and wiich was afterwards, on his 


XIX. 


Cr 


France, 


1416. 


depoſition, made io great an article of charge againſt 
8 

Pur during this interruption of hoſtilities from 
England, France was expoſed to all the furies of 
civil war; and the ſeveral parties became every day 
more enraged againſt each other. 'The duke of 


Burgundy, in hopes that the French miniſters and 
generals were entirely diſcredited, by the misfortune 
ar Azincour, advanced with a great army to Paris, 
and attempted to re-inſtate himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
the government, as well as of the King's perſon. 
But his partizans 1n that city were overawed by the 


court, and kept in ſubjection: The duke deſpaired 
of . And he retired with his forces, which 


he immediately diſperſed in the Low Countries *. 
He was next year invited to make a new attempt, 


by ſome violent quarrels, which broke out in the 


royal family. The Queen, Iſabella, daughter of 


the duke of Bavaria, who had been hitherto an in- 


veterate enemy to the Burgundian faction, had re- 


ceived a great injury from the other party, which 
the implacable ſpirit of that princeſs was never 
able to forgive. The public neceſſities obliged 
the count d' Armagnac, created conſtable of France 


in place of d' Albert, to ſeize the great treaſures 
which Iſabella had amaſſed ; and when ſhe expreſſed 


ner diſpleaſure at this injury, he inſpired into the 


weak mind of the King ſome jealouſies againſt 


her conduct, and puſhed him to ſeize and put to 
the torture, and afterwards throw into the Seine, 
Bois-bourdon, her favourite, whom he accuſed of a 


commerce of gallantry with that princeſs. The 
Queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and confined 


under a guard *; and after theſe multiplied in- 
tults, ſhe no longer h to enter into a correl- 


r Le Laboureur, liv. 35. chap. 10. St. Remi, 
chap. 74. Monſtrelet, chap. 167. | 
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Dauphin made his eſcape with difficulty: Great 
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pondence with the duke of Burgundy. As her fon, CHAP. 


the Dauphin Charles, a youth of ſixteen, was en- XIX. 


tirely governed by the faction of Armagnac, 
extended her animoſity to him, and ſought his de- 
ſtruction with the moſt unrelenting hatred. She 
had ſoon an opportunity of rendering her unnatural 
purpoſe effectual. The duke of Burgundy, in con- 
cert with her, entered France at the head of a great 
army: He made himſelf maſter of Amiens, 
ville, Dourlens, Montretiil, and other towns in Pi- 
cardy; Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troye, and Aux- 
erre, declared themſelves ſor his party i. 
poſſeſſion of Beaumont, Pontoiſe, Vernon, Meulant, 


Montlheri, towns in the neighbourhood of Paris; 
and carrying farther his progreſs towards the weſt, 


he ſeized Etampes, Chartres, and other fortreſſes ; 
and was at laſt able to deliver the Queen, who fled 


to Troye, and declared openly againſt thoſe mini- 


ſters, who, ſhe ſaid, detained her huſband in cap- 


5 tivity *, 


Me av-wmrilr, the partizans of Burgundy 
a commotion in Paris, which always inclined to that 
faction. Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captains, 


was received into the city in the night-time, and 


headed the inſurrection of the people, which in a 
moment became ſo impetuous, that nothing could op- 
The perſon of the King was ſeized : The 


numbers of the faction of Armagnac were immedi- 


| ſons of note, were thrown into priſon : Murders were 


ately butchered : The count himſelf, and many per- 


daily committed from private animoſity, under pre- 


tence of faction: 


And the populace, not ſatiated 


with their fury, and deeming the courſe of public 


ö juſtice too dilatory, broke open che priſons, and put to 


| firelet, chap. 178, 179. 


t St. Remi, chap. 79. u St. Remi, chap, 81. Mon- 


death 


Abbe- 


He got 


raiſed 


ſhe YL 
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CHA P. death the count d' Armagnac, and all the other no- 
XIX. bility who were there confined ® 


1477 Wurlr France was in ſuch furious combuſtion, 
New in- and was ſo ill prepared to reſiſt a foreign enemy, 
vaſion of Henry, having collected ſome treaſures, and levied 
France. an army, landed in Normandy at the head of 25,000 
it Aug. men; and met with no conſiderable oppoſition from 

any quarter. He made himſelf maſter of Falaiſe 
1418. and Cherbourg; Evreux and Caen ſubmitted to him; 
Pont de Arche opened its gates; and Henry, ha- 
ving ſubdued all the lower Normandy, and received 
a reinforcement of 15000 men from England y, 
formed the ſiege of Rotien, which was defended by 
a garriſon of 4000 men, ſeconded by the inhabit- 
ants, to the number of 13000. The cardinal des 
Urſins here attempted to incline him towards peace, 
and to moderate his pretenſions: But the King re- 
plied to him in ſuch terms as ſhewed that he was 
fully ſenſible of all his preſent advantages : © Do 
“ you not ſee,” faid he, © that God has led me 
„ hither as by the hand? France has no ſovereign : E 
„I have juſt pretenſions on that kingdom: Every 
„ thing is here in the utmoſt confuſion: No one 
* thinks of reſiſting me. Can I have a more ſen- 
ce ſible proof, that that Being, who diſpoſes of em- 
_ < pires, has determined to put the crown of France 
„ upon my head?” *. ..-- 

Bur tho Henry had opened his mind to a ſhame | 
of ambition, he ſtill continued to negotiate with his 
enemies, and endeavoured to obtain more ſecure, tho' 
leſs conſiderable advantages. He made, at the ſame 
time, offers of Peace to both parties; to the {yen and 


x St. Remi, chap. 85, 86. Monſtrelet, chap. 118, 
Y Walſingham, p. 400. 

2 St. Remi, chap. 91. 

4 Juvenal des Urſins. 
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duke of Burgundy on the one hand, who having CHAP. 
poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, carried the appear- XIX. 


ance of legal authority“; and to the Dauphin on 
the other, who being the undoubted heir of the 
monarchy, was adhered to by every one that had 


a regard to the true intereſts of their country ©. 

' Theſe two parties alſo carried on a continual nego- 
tiation with each other. The terms propoſed on 
all ſides were perpetually varying: The events of the 


war, and the intrigues of the cabinet intermingled 


with each other: And the fate of France remained 
long in this uncertainty. After many negotiations, 
' Henry offered the Queen and the duke of Burgundy 


to make peace with them, to eſpouſe the princeſs 


Catharine, to accept of all the provinces ceded to 


Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigni, with the 
addition of Normandy, which he was to receive in 


full and entire ſovereignty *. Theſe terms were ac- 


cepted of: There remained only ſome circumſtances 
to adjuſt, in order to the full completion of the 


1418. ; 


1419. 


treaty: But in this interval the duke of Burgundy 


ſecretly finiſned his treaty with the Dauphin; and 
theſe two princes agreed to ſhare the royal authority 
during King Charles's life, and to unite their arms 
in expelling foreign enemies e. 


Tuls alliance, which ſeemed to cut off from 


iner all hopes of farther ſucceſs, proved in the 


iſſue the moſt favourable event which could have 


happened for his pretenſions. Whether the Dau- 
phin and duke of Burgundy were ever ſincere in 
their mutual engagements is uncertain ; but 


very fatal effects reſulted from their momentary 


and ſeeming union. The two princes agreed 


to an interview, in order to concert the means 


= Evade, vol, ix. p. 717. 749. TR Ibid. vol. ix. p. 


626, &c. 3 1520 vol. ix. p. 762. © Tbid, 


yol. ix. p. 776. St, Remi, chap. 95. 
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of rendering effectual their common attack of the 
Englith ; but how both or either could with ſafety 
venture upon this conference, it ſeemed ſomewhat 
difficult to contrive. The aſſaſſination perpetrated 
by the duke of Burgundy, and ſtill more, his open 


avowal of the deed, and defence of the doctrine, 
tended to diflolve all the bands of civil ſociety ; and 
even men of honour, who deteſted the example, 


might deem it juſt, on a favourable opportunity, to 
retaliate upon the author. The duke, therefore, 


who neither dared to give, nor could pretend to re- 


quire any truſt, agreed to all the contrivances 
for mutual ſecurity, which were propoſed by the 
miniſters of the Dauphin. The two princes came 
to Montereau : The duke lodged in the caſtle; 
the Dauphin in the town, which was divided from 


the caſtle by the river Tonne: The bridge between 
therm was choſen for the place of interview: Two 


high rails were drawn acroſs the bridge : The gates 
on each fide were guarded, the one by the officers 


of the Dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke: The 
- princes were to enter into the intermediate ſpace by 
the oppoſite gates, accompanied each by ten per- 


ſons; and with all theſe marks of diffdence, to | 
conetliate their mutual friendſhip. But it appeared, 


that no precautions are ſufficient, where laws have 


Akan. 


tion of the 
duke of 


e 


no place, and where all principles of honour are 
utterly abandoned. Tannegui de Chatel, and others 
of the Dauphin's retainers, were zealous partizans 
of the houſe of Orleans, and they determined to 
ſeize the opportunity of revenging on the affaſſin 
the murder of that prince : They no ſooner en- 
tered the rails than they drew their ſwords and 
attacked the duke of Burgundy : His friends 
were aftonifhed, and thought not of making any 
defence; and all of them either ſhared his fate, 


or were taken ONE by the retinue of the 


Dauphin . 


St. Rs * * Monfirelet, chap. 21F, 
5 Tur 
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Tax extreme youth of this prince, made it doubt-CH AP. 
ful whether he was admitted into the ſecret of the XX. 
conſpiracy : But as the deed was committed under ? 


his eye, by his moſt intimate friends, who ſtill re- 
tained their connexions with him, the blame of the 


criminal, fell entirely upon him. The whole ſtate 
of affairs was every where changed by that unex- 


' pected incident. The city of Paris, which was paß 
ſionately devoted to the family of Burgundy, 
broke out into the higheſt fury againſt the Dau- 
phin. The court of King Charles entered from 
intereſt into the ſame views; and as all the miniſ- 
ters about that monarch had owed their prefer- 
ment to the late duke, and foreſaw their downfall. 


if the Dauphin recovered poſſeſſion of his father's 
perſon, they were concerned to prevent by any 


means the ſucceſs of his enterprize. The Queen, 


perſevering in her unnatural animoſity againft her 


ſon, encreafed the general flame, and inſpired into 
the King as far as he was ſyſceptible of any ſen- 
timent, the ſame prejudices by which ſhe herſelf 
had long been actuated. But above all, Philip count 
de Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, thought 


himſelf bound by every tye of honour and of duty, 


do revenge the murder of his father, and to proſe- 
cute the aſſaſſin to the utmoſt extremity. And in 
| this general tranſport of rage, every conſideration 
of national and family intereſt was buried in oblivion 
by all parties: The ſubjection to a foreign enemy, 
the expulſion of the lawful heir, the flavery of the 
kingdom, appeared but ſmall evils, if they led to 
the gratification of the preſent paſſion. = LE” 
I x King of England had, before the death of the 
duke of Burgundy, profited extremely by the diſtracti- 


ons of France, and was daily making a conſiderable pro- 


. nate 


141g. 


action, which was certainly more imprudent than 


1 greſs in Normandy, He had taken Roũen after an obſti- 
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CHAP. nate ſiege : He had made himſelf maſter of Pon- 


XIX. 


toiſe and Gifors : He even threatened Paris, and by 


A the terror of his power, had obliged the court to | 


1419. 


I 420. 


remove to Troye: And in the midſt of his ſucceſſes, 


he was agreeably ſurpriſed to find his enemies, in- 


ſtead of combining againſt him for their mutual de- 
fence, diſpoſed to ruſh into his arms, and to make 


him the inſtrument of their vengeance upon each 
other. A league was immediately concluded at Ar- 


ras between him and the duke of Burgundy. That 


prince, without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, ex- 
cept the proſecution of his ſather's murder, and the 
marriage of the duke of Bedford with his ſiſter, was 


willing to ſacrifice the kingdom to Henry's ambi- 
tion, and he agreed to every demand, which was 
made by that monarch. In order to finiſh that aſto- 
viſhing treaty, which was to transfer the crown of 


France to a ſtranger, Henry went to Troye, accom- 
panied by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and 
 Gloceſter; and was there met by the duke of Bur- 


gundy. The imbecility, into which Charles had 


fallen, made him incapable of ſeeing any thing but 


thro the eyes of thoſe who attended him ; as they, 


on their part, ſaw every thing thro' the medium of 


their paſhons. The treaty being already concerted 
among the parties, was immediately drawn and 
ſigned and ratified: Henry's will ſeemed to be a 
_ throughout this whole negotiation : Nothing was 
attended to but his advantages. 


Treaty of TE principal articles of the treaty were, that 


Troye. 


Henry ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine : 


That King Charles, during his life-time, ſhould 


enjoy the title and dignity of King of France : 


That Henry ſhould be declared and acknowledged 
heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with the 
preſent adminiſtration of the government : That 
that kingdom ſhould paſs to his heirs general : 

That France and England ſhould be for ever united 


'Þ > Livii, p. 69. Monſtrelet, chap. 201; 
x under 


| let, chap. 223- 


HE NX I . 17 
under one King; but ſhould till retain their ſeveral CH AP. 


uſages, cuſtoms, and privileges : That all the prin- 
' ces, peers, vaſſals, and communities of France, 
' ſhould ſwear, both that they would adhere to the 
future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay him preſent o- 


XIX. 


1420. 


bedience as regent : That that prince ſhould unite 


his arms to thoſe of King Charles and the duke of 

* Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of 
Charles, the pretended Dauphin : And that theſe 
tree princes ſhould make no peace nor truce with 
him but by common conſent and agreement *, 


Soc was the tenor of this famous treaty; a tre- 


ty, which as nothing but the moſt violent animoſity 


could dictate, ſo nothing but the power of the ſword 
could carry it into execution. It is hard to ſay, whe- 
tter its conſequences, had it taken place, would have 

| proved more pernicious to England or to France. 
lt muſt have reduced the former kingdom to the 
rank of a province: It would entirely have digoint- 
ed the ſucceſſion of the latter monarchy, and have 
brought on the deſtruction of every deſcendant of 
the royal family: As the houſes of Orleans, Anjou, 
Alengon, Brittany, Bourbon, and of Burgundy it- 
ſelf, whoſe titles were preferable to that of the En- 
i oliſh princes, would on that account have been ex- 
| Poſed to perpetual jealouſy and perſecution from the 
ſovereign. There was even a palpable deficiency in 
* Henry's claim, which no art could palliate. For be- 
* Jides the inſuperable objections, to which Edward 
IIIId's pretenſions were expoſed, he was not heir to 
that monarch: If female ſucceſſion was admitted, 
| the right had devolved to the houſe of Mortimer: 

| Allowing, that Richard II. was a tyrant, and that 
| Henry IVth's merits, in depoſing him, were fo great 
| towards the Engliſh, as to juſtify that nation for pla- 
| cing him on the throne; Richard had nowiſe offended 


* Rymer, vol. ix. p. 895. 8 Remi, chap. 101. MNonſtre- 


France, 
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CHAP. France, and his rival had merited nothing of that 
XIX. kingdom: It could not poſſibly be pretended, that 


1420. 


the crown of France was become an appendage to 
that of England; and that a prince, who, by any 
means, got poſſeſſion of the latter, was, without far- 


ther queſtion, intitled to the former. So that on the 


whole, it muſt be allowed, that Henry's claim to 
France was, if poſſible, ſtill more unintelligible, than 
the title, by which his father had mounted the throne 
of England. 

Bur tho all theſe be were overlooked, 
amidſt the hurry of paſſions, by which the courts of 
France and Burgundy were actuated, they would 
neceſſarily revive during times of more leiſure and 


tranquillity, and it behoved Henry to pufh his pre- 


fent advantages, and allow men no leiſure for rea- 


Marriage fon or reflection. In a few days after, he eſpouſed 
of the 
Eng. 


the princeſs, Catharine: He carried his father - in Jaw 
to Paris, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that capi- 
til: He obtained from the parliament and the three 
eſtates a ratification of the treaty of Troye: He ſup- 
Ported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a ſen- 
teace againſt the murderers of his father: And he 
immediately turned his arms with ſucceſs againſt the 
adherents of the Dauphin, who, ſo foon as he heard 
of the trea ay of Troye, took on him the ſtyle and 
authority of regent, and appealed to God and his 
ſword for the maintenance of his title, 
Tur firſt place which Henry ſubdued, was Sens, 
which opened its gates after a flight reſiſtance. 
With the ſame facility, he made himfelf maſter of 
Montereau. The defence of Melun was more ob- 
ſtinate; Barbaſan, the governor, held out for the 
| ſpace of four months againſt the beſiegers; and it 
was famine alone which obliged him to capitulate. 
Henry promiſed to ſpare the lives of all the gar- 
riſon, except ſuch as were accomplices in the mur- 
der of the duke of Burgundy ; and as Barbafan him- 
telf was ſuſpected to be of the number, his puniſh- 


ment 


his execution“ 
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ment was demanded by Philip: But the King had C HA b. 
dhe generoſity to intereede for him, and to prevent 


Tat neceſſity of providing ſupplies both of men 1421. 
and money obliged Henry to go over to England; 
and he left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor 
of Paris, during his abſence. The authority, which 
naturally attends ſueceſs, procured him from the Eng- 
' liſh parliament a ſubhdy 
may judge by the ſmallneſs of this ſupply, the nation 
was nowiſe fanguine on their King's victories ; and 
in proportion as the proſpect of their union with 
France came nearer, they began to open their eyes, 
and to fee the dangerous conſequences with which it 
muſt neceffarily be attended. It was fortunate for 
Henry that he had other reſources, beſides pecuniary 
 fupplies from his native ſubjects. The provinces, 
which he had already 
| - troops ; and the hopes 
| to his ſtandard all men of ambitions ſpirits in Eng- 
| land, who defired to ſignalize themſelves by arms. 
| He aflembled a new army of twenty four thouſand 
- archers, and four thouſand horſemen *, and marched 
| them to Dover, the place of embarkation. 
thing had remained in tranquillity at Paris, under 
the duke of Exeter; but there had happened in ano- 
ther quarter of the kingdom a misfortune, which 
haaſtened his departure. | 

Tur detention of the King of Scots in England 
had hitherto proved very advantageous to Henry; 
and by keeping the regent in awe, had preſerv- 
ed, daring the whole courſe of the French war, 
the Horthern frontier in tranquillity. But when in- 
| telligence arrived in Scotland, of the progreſs made 
by Henry, and the near proſpect of his ſucceſſi- 
on to the crown of France, the nation was alarmed, 


of a fifteenth; but if we 


conquered, maintained his 
of farther advantages aliured 


Every 


d Holingſhed, p. 977. « Monſtrelet, chap. 242. 


and 
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c HAP. and foreſaw their own inevitable ruin, if the ſubjec- 
XIX. tion of their ally left them to combat alone an ene- 
my, who was already ſo much ſuperior to them in N 
power and riches. The regent entered into the (ame il 
views; and tho' he declined an open war with Eng- \| 
land, he permitted a body of ſeven thouſand Scots, 
under the command of the earl of Buchan; his fſe= | 
cond ſon, to be tranſported into France for the ſer- 1 
vice of the Dauphin. To render this aid ineffectual, 9 
Henry had carried over the young King of Scots, 
whom he obliged to ſend orders to his countrymen 4 
to leave the French ſervice ; but the Scots general I 
replied, that he would obey no commands which 
came from a King in captivity, and that a prince, = 
| while in the hands of his enemy, was nowiſe enti- 3 
tled to authority. Theſe troops, therefore, conti- 2 
nued ſtill to act under the earl of Buchan; and were 
employed by the Dauphin to oppoſe the progreſs of 
the duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies F 
encountered at Bauge: The Engliſh were defeated : 
The duke himſelf was flain by Sir Allan Swinton, a 
Scots knight, who commanded a company of men 
at arms: And the earls of Somerſet 4, Dorſet, and 
Huntingdon, were taken priſoners*, This was the 
firſt action, which turned the tide of ſucceſs againſt {| 
the Engliſh ; and the Dauphin, that he might both I” | 
attach 5 Scots to his ſervice, and reward the valour | 
and conduct of the earl of Buchan, honoured that 
nobleman with the office of conſtable. 
Bur the arrival of the King of England, with 0 | 
conſiderable an ary; was more than ſufficient to repair 


1421. 


à His name was John, and he was afterwatds created duke of 
Somerſet. He was grandſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lan- 
caſter. The earl of Dorſet was brother to Somerſet, and ſuc- 
ceeded him in that title. | 

St. Remi, Chap... 110. Monſtrelet, ns 2 39- Hall, fol. 76. 
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this loſs. Henry was received at Paris with great CHAP. 
{ expreſſions of joy; fo obſtinate were the prejudices XIX. 
1 of the people: And he immediately conducted his |, 1. 
army to Chartres, which had long been beſieged by 
the Dauphin. That prince decamped on the ap— 
proach of the Engliſn; and being reſolved to decline 
a battle, he retired with his army f. Henry made 
himſelf maſter of Dreux without a blow: He laid 
ſiege to Meaux at the ſollicitation of the Pariſians, 
who were much incommoded by the garriſon of that 
place. This enterprize employed the Engliſh arms 
during the ſpace of eight months: The baſtard of 
Vaurus, the governor of Meaux, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by an obſtinate defence; but was at laſt obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, The cruelty of this offi- 
cer was equal to his bravery : He was accuſtomed to 
2 hang without diſtinction all the Engliſh and Burgun- 
dians who fell into his hands: And Henry, in re- 
venge of his barbarity, ordered him immediately to 
be hanged on the ſame tree, which he had made the 
inſtrument of his inhuman executions . 
Turs ſucceſs was followed by the ſurrender of ma- 
ny other places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which 
held for the Dauphin : That prince was chaced be- 
yond the Loire, and almoſt totally abandoned all 
the northern provinces : He was even purſued into 
the ſouth by the united arms of the Engliſh and 
Burgundians, and threatened with total deſtruction : 
Notwithſtanding the bravery and fidelity of his cap- 
tains, he ſaw himſelf unequal to his enemies 1n the 
open field; and found it neceſſary to temporize, and 
to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival, who had 
gained ſo much the aſcendant over him. And to 
crown all the other Fe of Henry, his "(een 


PRs IT * 


f St. Remi, chap. 3. | | 
1 s Rymer, vol. x. p. 212. T. Livii, p. 925 93. St. Remi, 
chap. 116, Monſtrelet, chap. 260. | 


Vol. II R was 
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CHAP. was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his fa- 


XIX. 


1421. 


1422. 


Death, 


ther's name, and whoſe birth was celebrated by re- 
joicings no leſs pompous and no leſs ſincere at Paris 
than at London. The infant prince ſeemed to be 
univerſally regarded as the future heir of both mo- 


narchies. 


Bur the glory of Henry, when it had nearly reach- 


ed the. ſummit, was ſtopped ſhort by the hand of 
nature; and all his mighty projects vaniſhed into 


ſmoke. He was ſeized with a fiſtula, which the ſur- 


geons at that time had nor ſkill enough to cure; 


and he was at laſt ſenſible, that his diſtemper was 
mortal, and that his end was approaching. He 
ſent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the earl 
of Warwic, and a few more noblemen, whom he 
had honoured with his confidence; and be delivered 
to them in great tranquillity, his laſt will with re- 


gard to the government of his kingdom and family. 
He entreated them to continue towards his infant 


ſon, the ſame fidelity and attachment, which they 


had always profeſſed to him during bis lifetime, 


and which had been cemented by ſo many mutual 


good offices. He expreſſed his indifference on the 


approach of death ; and tho' he regreted, that he 


muſt leave unfiniſhed a work ſo happily begun, he 


declared himſelf confident, that the final acquiſition 
of France would be the effect of their prudence and 


valour. He leſt the regency of that kingdom to his 
eldeſt brother, the duke of Bedford; that of Eng- 
land to his younger, the duke of Gloceſter ; ard the 


care of his ſon's perſon to the earl of Warwic. 
He recommended to all of them an anxious care 


to maintain the friendſhip of the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and adviſed them never to give liberty to 


the French princes taken at Azincour, till his ſon was 


of age, and could himſelf hold the reins of govern- 
ment. And he conjured them, if the ſucceſs of their 


arms ſhould not enable them to place young Henry 
— 
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on the throne of France, never at leaſt to make peace CHAP. 


with that kingdom, unleſs the enemy, by the ceſſion 
of Normandy, and its annexation to the crown of 


England, made compenſation for all the hazards and 
expence of his enterprize l. 0 
He next applied himſelf to his devotions, and or- 


dered his chaplain to read the ſeven penitential 
plalms. When he came to that paſſage of the fifty- 


firſt pſalm; Build thou the walls of Jer uſalem , he in- 
terrupted him, and profeſſed his ſerious intention, 
after he ſhould have fully ſubdued France, to have 


made a cruſade againſt the infidels, and recover poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Holy Landi. So ingenious are men in 
deceiving themſelves, that Henry forgot in thoſe mo- 
ments, all the blood ſpilt by his ambition; and re- 


ceived comfort from this late and feeble reſolve, 
which, as the mode of theſe enterprizes was now paſt, 
he certainly would never have carried into execution. 


He expired in the thirty-fourth pak of his age and 31ſt Aug 


the tenth of his reign. 


XIX. 


1422. 


Tuts prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues; and and cha- 


if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or 


rank it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his 
virtues, they were unſtained by any conſiderable ble- 
miſh. His abilities appeared, equally in the cabinet 
and in the field; the boldneſs of his enterprizes 
was no leſs remarkable than his perſonal valour in 


conducting them. He had the talent of attaching 
his friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies 


by addreſs and clemency. The Engliſh, dazzled 


ö by the luſtre of his character, ſtill more than by 


that of his victories, were 5 to the defects 


of his title: The F rench almoſt forgot that he was 


an enemy: And his care of maintaining juſtice in 
his civil adminiſtration, and preſerving diſcipline in 


1 Monſtrelet, chap. 265. Fall, fol. 80. 
* St. Remi, chap. 118. Monftrelet, chap. 85 
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CHAP. his armies, made ſome amends to both nations for 


XIX. 


1422 


the calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars, in which 
his ſhort reign was almoſt entirely occupied. That 
he could forgive the earl of Marche, who had a 
better right to the throne than himſelf, is a ſure 
Proof of his magnanimity ; and that the carl relied ſo 
entirely on his friendſhip is no leſs a proof of his 
eſtabliſhed character for candour and ſincerity. There 


remain in hiſtory few inſtances of ſuch mutual truſt; 


and ſtill fewer where neither party found reaſon to 
repent it. 

Taz exterior figure of this great prince, as well as 
his deportment, was engaging, His ſtature was ſome- 
what above the middle ſize; his countenance beau- 
tiful; his limbs genteel and flender, but full of vi- 

our; and he excelled in all warlike and manly ex- 
erciſes k. He left by his Queen, Catherine of France, 


only one ſon, not full ng months old; whoſe miſ- 
fortunes in the courſe of his life, furpalled all the 


glories and ſucceſſes of his father, 
In leſs than two months after Henry's: death, 


Charles VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated 


his unhappy life. He had, for ſeveral years, poſſeſ- 
ſed only the appearance of royal authority: Yet 
was this circumſtance of conſiderable moment to 
the Engliſh ; and divided the duty and affections 
of the French beiween them and the Dauphin. 
This prince was proclaimed and crowned King of 


France at Poictiers, under the name of Charles VII. 


Rheims, the place where that ceremony was uſual- 
ly performed, was at that time 1n the hands of his 
Enemies. 

_ CATHERINE of Poon, Benin s widow, married 
ſoon after his death, a Welch gentleman, Sir Owen 


Tudor, ſaid to be deſcended from the antient princes 
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| of that country: She bore him two ſons, Edmund and CH AP. 
Jaſper, of whom, the eldeſt was created earl of XIX. 
Richmond; the ſecond earl of Pembroke. The > — 
family of Tudor, firſt raiſed to diſtinction by 477 
this alliance, mounted afterwards the throne of 
England. 1 
Fan long ſchiſm, which had divided the Latin Miſcellas 
church for near forty years, was finally terminated heous 
in this reign by the council of Conſtance; which nat 
depoſed the Pope, John XXIII. for his crimes, and 
elected Martin V. in his place, who was acknow- 
ledged by almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe. 
This great and unuſual act of authority in the 
council gave the Roman Pontiffs ever after a mor- 
tal antipathy to theſe aſſemblies. The ſame jea- 
Iouſy, which had long prevailed in moſt European 
countries, between the civil ariſtocracy and monarchy, 
now alſo took place between theſe powers in the 
*= eccleſiaſtical body. But the great ſeparation of the 
> biſhops in the ſeveral ſtates, and the difficulty of 
_ aſſembling them, gave the Pope a mighty advan- 
tage, and made it more ealy for him to collect 
aal the power of the Hierarchy in his own perſon. 
The cruelty and treachery which attended the 
* puniſhments of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, 
the unhappy diſciples of Wickliffe, who were burned 
alive for their errors by this council, prove this 
melancholy truth, that toleration is none of the 
virtues of prieſts i in any form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment. But as the Engliſh prince had little or 
no concern in theſe great tranſactions, we are here 
the more conciſe in relating them. 
Tx firſt commiſſion of array, which we meet with, 
was iſſued in this reign l. The military part of the fendal 
ſyſtem, which was the moſt eſſential circumſtance of it, 
was entirely diſſolved; and could no longer ſerve for the 
defence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when he 
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CHAP. went to France in 141 5, empowered certain com- 
XIX. miſſioners to take a review of all the freemen in 
—Y>each county able to bear arms, to divide them 
"#22. into companies, and to keep them i in readineſs, for 
_ reſiſting the enemy. This was the ra, when the 
feudal militia gave place to one which was Perhaps 

ſtill leſs orderly and regular. 

We have an authentic and exact account of the 
ordinary revenues of the crown during this reiga ; 
and they amount only to 55,714 pounds 10 hil- 
lings and 10 pence a-year n. This is nearly the ſame 
with the revenues of Henry III. and the Kings of 
England had neither become much richer nor poorer 
in the courſe of ſo many years. The ordinary ex- 
pences of the government amounted to 52,507 
pounds 16 ſhillings and 10 pence : So that the King 
had of ſurplus only 3206 pounds 14 ſhillings for the 
ſupport of his houſhold ; for his wardrobe ; for the 
expence of embaſſies ; and other articles. This 
ſum was nowile ſufficient; he was therefore ob- 
liged to have frequent recourſe to parliamentary 
ſupplies, and was thus, even in time of peace, not 
altogether independant of his people. But wars 
were a monſtrous expence, which neither the 
prince's ordinary revenue, nor the extraordinary 
| ſupplies, were able to bear; and he was always 
reduced to many miſerable ſhifts, in order to make 
any tolerable figure in them. He commonly bor- 
rowed money from all quarters; he pawned his 
jewels, and ſometimes the crown itſelf; he ran in 
arrears to his army ; and he was often obliged, not- 
withſtanding all theſe expedients, to ſtop in the 
midſt of his career of victory, and to grant truces 
to the enemy. The high pay which was given 

to foldiers agreed very ill with this low revenue. 
All the extraordinary ſupplies granted by parha- 
ment to Henry curing the courlc of his reign were 


_ « Rymer, vol. x. p, 1:13. v bid. p. 190. 5 
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only ſeven tenths and fifteenths, about 203.000 C HA p. 
pounds. It 1s eaſy to compute how ſoon this mo- XIX 
ney muſt be exhauſted by armies of 24,000 archers, 
and 6000 horle ; when each archer had -a ſixpence 422, 
a-day e, and each horſeman two ſhillings. The moſt 
ſplendid ſucceſſes proved commonly very fruitleſs, 
when ſupported by ſo poor a revenue; and the debts 
and difficulties, which he thereby incurred, made 
the King pay dear for his victories. The civil ad- 
miniſtration, likewiſe, even in time of peace, could 
rever be very regular, where the government was 

ſo ill enabled to ſupport itſelf, Henry a year before 
his death owed debts, which had been contracted 
when he was prince of Wales d. It was in vain that 
the parliament pretended to reſtrain him from ar- 
bitrary practices, when he was reduced to ſuch ne- 
ceſſities. Tho' the right of levying purveyance, 
for inſtance, had been expreſly guarded againſt by 
the great charter itſelf, and was frequently com- 
plained of by the commons, it was found abſolutely 
1mpracticable to aboliſh it; and the parliament at 
length, ſubmitting to it as a legal prerogative, con- 
tented themſelves with enacting laws to limit and 
confine it. The duke of Gloceſter, in the reign of 
Richard II. poſſeſſed a revenue of 60,000 crowns, 
(about 30,000 pounds a-year of our preſent money) 
as we learn from Froiflart *, and was conſequently 
> richer than the King himſelf, if all circumſtances be 
E duly conſidered. ep „„ 
= Ir is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was 
an annual expence on the crown of 19,119 pounds“; 


o Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 168. - : 
 Þ It appears from many paſſages of Rymer, particularly vol. 
ix. p. 258, that the King paid 20 marks a-year for an archer, 
which is a good deal above ſixpence a-day. The price had 
& riſen, as is natural, by raiſing the denomination of money. 

4. Rymer; yol-x. p14. r Liv. iv. chap. 86. 
er, Fol x. p. 113. 
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CHAP. that is, above a third of the common charge of the 


XIX. government in time of peace. This fortreſs was of 


1422. 


no uſe to the defence of England, and only gave 
that kingdom an inlet to annoy France. Ireland coſt 
two thouſand pounds a-year, over and above its own 


revenue; which was certainly very low, Every 


thing contributes to give us a very mean idea of the 


ſtate of Europe in thoſe ages. | 
From the moſt early times, till the reign of Ed- 
ward III. the denomination of money had never been 


altered: A pound ſterling was ſtill a pound troy , 
that is, about three pounds of our preſent money. 


That conqueror was firſt obliged to innovate in this 


important article. In the twentieth year of his 
reign, he coined twenty-two ſhillings out of a pound 


troy ; in his twenty- ſeventh year he coined twenty- 
five ſhillings. But Henry V. who was alſo a conque- 
ror, raiſed ſtill farther the denomination, and coined 


thirty ſhillings from a pound troy *: His revenue 


therefore would be about 110,000 pounds of our 
preſent money ; and by the cheapneſs of proviſions, 
would be equivalent to above 330,000 pounds. 


None of the princes of the houſe of Lancaſter 
ventured to impoſe taxes without conſent of parlia- 
ment : Their doubtſul or bad title became fo far of 
advantage to the conſtitution, The rule was then 
fixed, and could not ſafely be broke afterwards even 
by more abſolute princes. 


N levtwood's Chronicon Precioſum, p. 52. 
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duke of Bedford 


_ Engliſh in France — 
Marriage of the King with Margaret of Anjou 
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CHAP XC 


HENRY Vi 


Government during the minority —— State of France 


—— Military operations — Battle of Verneuil —— 
——Stege of Orleans ——The maid of Orleans 
The King of 
France crowned at Rhems - Prudence of the 
- Execution of the maid of 
Orleans ——Defection of the duke of Burgundy —— 
Death of the duke of hag ds Decline of the 


Truce with France 


Murder of the duke of Gloceſter —— Slate 
of Dans ce Renewal of the war with France 
The Engliſh expelled France. 


\ URING the reigns of the Lancefirian princes, CHAP. 


the authority of parliament ſeems to have been. 


more confirmed, and the privileges of the people 
more regarded, than during any former period; and 
the two preceding Kings, tho' men of great ſpirit Govern- 
and abilities, abſtained from ſuch exertions of prero- ® 
gative, as even weak princes, whoſe title was undiſ- 
puted, were tempted to think that they might ven. 
ture upon with impunity. The long minority, of 
which there was now the proſpect, encouraged till 
farther the lords and commons to extend their 
authority; and without paying much regard to the 
verbal deſtination of Henry V. they aſſumed the power 
of giving a new arrangement to the whole admini- 
ſtration. They declined altogether the name of Re- 


Vor, III. . 88 gent 


ment du- 
Ting the 
minority. 
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C HAP. gent with regard to England: They appointed the 
XX. duke of Bedford to be protector or guardian of that 


TORT 


kingdom, a title which they ſuppoſed to imply leſs 


authority: They inveſted the duke of Gloceſter 
with the ſame dignity during the abſence of his el- 


der brother -; and in order to limit the power of 


both theſe princes, they named a council, without 


_ whoſe advice and approbation no meaſure of i impor- 


State of 
France. 


tance could be determined d. The perſon and edu- 


cation of the infant prince was committed to Henry 
Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great uncle, 


and the legitimated ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of 


Lancaſter ; who, as his family could never have any 


prelenſions to the crown, might ſafely, they thought, 

e intruſted with that important charge e. The two 
princes, the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, who 
might deem themſelves injured by this plan of go- 
vernment, yet, being perſons of great integrity and 
honour, acquieſced willingly in any appointment, 


which ſeemed to give ſecurity to the public; and as 


the wars in France appeared to be the object of 
greateſt moment, they avoided every diſpute, which 
might thro an obſtacle in the way of theſe con- 
queſts. 

Wiz the ſtate of affairs between the Engliſh 
and French Kings was conſidered with a ſuper— 


ficial eye, every advantage ſeemed to be on the ©: 
hde of the former; and the total expulſion of |} 


Charles appcared to be an event, which might na- 
turally be expected from the ſuperior power of his 
rival, Tho' Henry was yet in his infancy, the ad- 
miniftration was devolved on the duke of Bedford, 


the moſt accomplithed prince of his age ; whoſe ex- 
perience, prudence, valour, and generolity perfectly 
qualified him for this high office, and enabled him 


= Rymer, vol. x. P. 261. Cotton, p. 564. 
d Cotton, p. 564. 1 108 
© Hall, fol. 83, e i. . 47. 
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both to maintain union among his friends, and to gain CHAP. 
the confidence of his enemies. The whole power of XX. 


England was at his command : He was at the head 
of armies enured to victory: He was ſeconded by 


the moſt renowned generals of the age, the earls of 
Somerſet, Warwic, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and Arundel, 


Sir John Talbot, and Sir John Faſtolfe : And beſides 


Guienne, the antient inheritance of England, he was 


maſter of the capital, and of all the northern pro- 
vinces, which were beſt enabled to furnith him with 
ſupplies both of men and money, and to aſſiſt and 
ſupport his Engliſh forces. 

Bor Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent inferi- 


ority of his power, poſſeſſed ſome advantages, de- 


rived partly from his ſituation, partly from his per- 


ſonal character, which promiſed him ſucceſs, and 
ſerved, firſt to controul, then to overbalance, the 
ſuperior force and opulence of his enemies. He 


was the true and undoubted heir of the monarchy : 
Every Frenchman, who knew the intereſts, or de- 


fired the independance of his country, turned his 


eyes towards him as its ſole refuge : The excluſion 
given him, by the imbectllity of his father, and the 


forced or precipitate conſent of the ſtates, had plain- 


ly no validity: That ſpirit of faction, which had 
blinded the people, could not long hold them in fo 
groſs a deluſion: Their national and inveterate 


hatred againſt the Englith, the authors of all their 
miſeries, muſt ſoon revive, and give them an indig- 
nation at bending their necks under the yoke of that 


hoſtile people: Great nobles and princes, accuſtom- 


ed to maintain an independance againſt their native 


ſovereigns, would never endure a ſubjection to ſtran- 
gers: And tho' moſt of the princes of the blood 
were, ſince the fatal battle of Azincour, detained 


| priſoners in England, the inhabitants of their de- 
meſnes, their friends, their vaſſals, all declared a 
8 zealous 


1422 
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CHAP. zealous attachment to the King, and exerted them- 


* 


1422. 


ſelves in reſiſting the violence of foreign invaders. 


CHARLES himſelf, tho” only in his twentieth 
year, was of a character well calculated to become 
the object of theſe benevolent ſentiments; and per- 
haps from the favour, which naturally attends 
youth, was the more likely, on account of his ten- 
der age, to acquire the good-will of his native ſub- 


jects. He was a prince of the moſt friendly and 
benign diſpoſition, of eaſy and familiar manners, 
and of a juſt and ſound, tho' not a very vigorous 


underſtanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he en- 
gaged from affection the ſervices of his followers, 
even while his low fortunes might make it their in- 


| tereſt to deſert him; and the lenity of his temper 


could pardon in them thoſe ſallies of diſcontent, to 
which princes in his ſituation are fo frequently ex- 


poſed. The love of pleaſure often ſeduced him into 
indolence ; but amidſt all his irregularities the good- 


neſs of his heart ſtill ſhone forth; and by exerting 


at intervals his courage and activity, he proved, that, 
his general remiſſneſs proceeded not from the want 


either of a juſt ſpirit of ambition, or of perſonal 
valour. „„ 55 55 
THro' the virtues of this amiable prince lay ſome 


time in obſcurity, the duke of Bedford knew, that 
his title alone made him formidable, and that every 
foreign aſſiſtance would be requiſite, ere an Engliſh 


regent could hope to complete the conqueſt of France; 


an enterprize, Which, however it might ſeem to be 
much advanced, was ſtill expoſed to many and great 


difficulties. The chief circumſtance, which had 
procured to the Engliſh all their preſent advantages, 
was the reſentment of the duke of Burgundy a- 


gainſt Charles; and as that prince ſeemed intent 


rather in gratifying his paſſion than conſulting his 


Intereſts, it was the more eaſy for the regent, by 
_ demonſtrations of reſpect and confidence, to retain 


him 
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proffered him the regency of France, which Philip 
declined: And that he might eroberte national 


connexions by private ties, "he concluded his own | 
marriage with the princeſs of Burgundy, which had 
been ſtipulated by the treaty of Arras. 


Brix ſenſible, that next to the alliance of Burgun- | 


dy, the friendſhip of the duke of Brittany was of the 
greateſt importance towards forwarding the Engliſh | 
| conqueſts ; and that, as the provinces of France al- 
ready ſubdued, lay between the dominions of theſe 


two princes, he could never hope for any ſecurity 


without preſerving his connexions with them; he 


was very intent on ſtrengthening himſelf alſo from 


that quarter. The duke of Brittany, having received 
many juſt reaſons of diſpleaſure from the miniſters 


of Charles, had already acceded to the treaty of 


Troye, and had, with other vaſlals of the crown, 
done homage to Henry V. in quality of heir to the 


kingdom : But as the regent knew, that the duke 
was much governed by his brother, the count de 


Richemont, he endeavoured to fix his friendſhip, by 
paying his court and doing ſervices to this haughty 


and ambitious prince. 


ARTHUR, count de Richemont, had been taken 
priſoner at the battle of Azincour, had been treat- 
ed with great indulgence by the Jate King, and had 


even been permitted on his parole to take a journey 
into Brittany, where the ſtate of affairs required his 
preſence. The death of that victorious monarch 


happened before Richemont's return ; and this 
prince pretended, that, as his word was given 


perſonally to Henry V. he was not bound to ful- 


fil it towards his fon and ſugceſſor : A chicane 


which the regent, as he could not force him to com- 
Pliance, deemed it prudent to overlook, An inter- 
VIew 


him in the alliance of England. He bent therefore C HAP. 
all his endeavours to that purpoſe: He gave the 
duke every proof of friendſhip and regard: He even 


XX. 


1422. 


1423. 
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CHAP. view was ſettled at Amiens between the dukes of 
XX. Bedford, Burgundy, and Brittany, at which the count 


1 ; " Os Richemont was alſo preſent *: The alliance 


was renewed between theſe princes ; And the regent 


perſuaded Philip to give in marriage to Richemont 
his eldeſt ſiſter, widow of the deceaſed Dauphin, 

Lewis, the elder brother of Charles. Thus Arthur 
was connected both with the regent and the duke of 
Burgundy, and feemed engaged by intereſt to pro- 
ſecute the ſame object, in forwarding the progreſs of 


the Engliſh arms. 
WIL the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was 


employed in gaining or confirming theſe allies, whoſe 
neighbourhood rendered them ſo important, he 
did not overlook the ſtate of more remote coun- 
tries. The duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, 


had died; and his power had devolved to Murdac, 


his ſon, a prince of a weak underſtanding and of 
indolent diſpoſitions; who, far from poſſeſſing the 
talents requiſite for the government of that fierce 


people, was not even able to maintain authority in 


his own family, or reſtrain the petulance and inſo- 
lence of his ſons. The ardour of the Scots to ſerve in 
France, where Charles treated them with great ho- 
nour and diſtinction, and where the regent's brother 
enjoyed the dignity of conſtable, broke out afreſh 
under this feeble adminiſtration ; New ſuccours daily #® 
came over, and filled the armies of the French 
King: The earl of Douglas conducted a reinforce- 
ment of 5000 men to his aſſiſtance. And it was juſt- 


ly to be dreaded, that the Scots, by commencing 


open hoſtilities in the north, would occaſion a 


diverſion ſtill more conſiderable of the Eng liſh 


power, and would eaſe Charles, in part, of that En 
by which he Was at Pet ſo e oppreſſed, 


Fall, fol. 84. Monſtrelet, vol. i. p. 4. Stowe, p. 364. 
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The duke of Bedford, therefore, perſuaded the CHAP. 
ngliſh council to form an alliance with James their XX. : 
q priſoner ; to free that prince from his long captivi- 1 
ty; and to connect him with England, by marrying 423 
bim to a daughter of the earl of Somerſet and cou- 
fin of the young King, As the Scots regent, tired 
_ =: his preſent dignity, which he was not able to 
#3 ſupport, was now become entirely ſincere in his ap- 


f 3 plications for James's liberty, the treaty was ſoon 


© concluded, forty thouſand pounds of ranſom were 
3 ſtipulated e; and the King of Scots was reſtored to 
„the throne of his anceſtors, and proved, in his ſhort 
> © reign, one of the moſt illuſtrious princes, who had 
ever governed that kingdom. He was murdered in 
„ © 1437 by his traiterons kinſman the earl of Athole. 
„ ©? His affections inclined him to the party of France; 
f 5 but the Engliſh had never reaſon, during his life- 
e time, to complain of uy: breach of the neutrality 
e by Scotland. 
na ©} Bur the regent was not ſo employed in theſe Military 
- political negotiations as to neglect the operations oe ratt 
n of war, from which alone he could hope to ſucceed * 


in expelling the French monarch, Tho' the chief 
r {+ feat of Charles's power lay in the ſouthern pro- 
h Vinces, on the other ſide of the Loire; his par- 
y tizans were poſſeſſed of ſome fortreſles in the nor- 
h 


2 


thern, and even in the neighbourhood of Paris; 
- and it behoved the duke of Bedford firſt to clear 
t. |: theſe countries of the enemy, before he could 
| think of attempting more diſtant conqueſts. The 
caſtle of Dorſoy was taken aſter a ſiege of ſix weeks: 
That of Noyelle and the town of Rüe in Picardy 
j | underwent the ſame fate: Pont ſur Seine, Vertus, 
d. Montaigu were ſubjected by the Engliſh arms: And 
WH a more conſiderable advantage was ſoon after gained 


5 d Hall, fol. 86. Stowe, p. 364. Grafton, P- 501. 
1 Ryw1r, vol. x. p. 299, 50: A0 
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CHAP. by the united forces of England and Burgundy. 


1423. 


1424. 


ohn Stuart, conſtable of Scotland, and the lord 
q Eſtiffac had formed the ſiege of Crevant in Bur- 
gundy : The earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, with the 


Count de Toulongeon, were ſent to its relief: A 


fierce and well diſputed action enſued : The Scots 


and French were defeated : The conſtable of Scot- 


land and the count de Ventadour were taken priſo- 


ners: And above a thouſand men, among whom 
was Sir William Hamilton, were left on the field of 
battle“. The taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and 


* la Charite upon the Loire was the fruit of this vic⸗ 


ory: And as this latter place opened an entrance in- 


i the ſouthern provinces, the acquiſition of it ap- 
peared on that account of the greater importance to 


the duke of Bedford, and ſeemed to promile a Ine 


ceſsful iſſue to the war. 


Tur more King Charles was threatened with an 
invaſion in thoſe provinces which adhered to him, 


the more neceſſary it became, that he ſhould retain 


poſſeſſion of every fortreſs, which he ſtill held within 


the quarters of the enemy, The duke of Bedford 


had beſieged in perſon, during the ſpace of three 
months, the town of Yvri in Normandy ; and the 


brave governor, unable io make any longer defence, 
was obliged to capitulate; and he agreed to ſurren- 
der the town, if, before a certain term, no relief ar- 
rived to him. Charles, informed of theſe conditi- 


ons, determined to make an attempt for ſaving the 


place. He collected, with ſome difficulty, an army 


of 14, ooo men, of whom the half were Scots; 


and he ſent chem thither under the command of 


the earl of Buchan, the conſtable of France; who 


was attended by the earl of Douglas, his country: 


/ 


4 Hall, fol. 86. Monſtreet, al] ii. p. 8. Holingted, p. $86. 
Grafton, p. 509, 
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man, the duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fay- CHAP. 


ette, the count d'Aumale, and the viſcount de Nat. 
bonne. When the conſtable arrived within a few 
leagues of Yvri, he found that he was come too 
late, and that the place was already ſurrendered. He 


immediately turned to the left, and ſat down before 


Verneüil, which the inhabitants, in ſpite of the gar- 
riſon, delivered up to him*. Buchan might now 


have returned in ſafety, and with the glory of mak 
ing an acquiſition no leſs important than the place, 
which he had been ſent to relieve : But hearing of 


Bedford's approach, he called a council of war; and 


aſked their opinions with regard to the conduct which 
he ſhould follow in this emergence. The wiſer part 
of the council declared for a retreat; and repreſent- 
ed, that all the paſt misfortunes of the French had 

proceeded from their raſhneſs in giving battle, when 
no neceſſity obliged them to riſque a deciſive action; 
that this army was the laſt reſource of the King, and 
the only defence of the few provinces which re- 
mained to him; and that every reaſon invited him 
to embrace cautious councils, which left time for 


his ſubjects to return to their ſenſe of duty, and 


gave leiſure for diſcord to ariſe among his enemies, 


who, being united by no common band of intereſt 


or motive of alliance, could not long perſevere in 
their animoſity againſt him. All theſe prudential 


conſiderations were overborne by a vain point of 
honour, not to turn their backs to the enemy ; and 
they reſolved to await the arrival of the duke of 


XX. 


1424. 


Tun numbers were nearly equal in this rencounter; 25th Aug, 


diſcipline, which, however imperfect, ſufficed to main- 
tain ſome appearance of order in ſuch ſmall armies, the 


battle was fierce, and well diſputed, and attended with 


* Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. 14. Grafton, p. 504. 
W SE _ bloodſhed 


and as the long continuance of the war had introduced eile of 
. Verneuil. 
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cn A b. bloodſhed on both ſides The conſtable drew up his 


AA. forces under the walls of Verneiiil, and reſolved to 


7424 


"abide the attack of the enemy: But the impatience 


of the viſcount of Narbonne, who broke his ranks, 


and obliged the whole line to follow him in ſome 


hurry and confuſion, was the cauſe of the misfor- 
tune, which enſued. The Engliſn archers, fixing 


their palifadoes before them, according to their uſual 


_ cuſtom, ſent a volley of arrows into the thickeſt of 


the French army; and tho' beat from their ground, 


and obliged to take ſhelter among the baggage, 


they ſoon rallied, and continued to commit great 


ſlaughter upon the enemy. The duke of Bedford, 


mean-while, at the head of the men at arms, made 
impreſſion on the French, broke their ranks, chaſed 


them off the field, and rendered the victory entire- 
ly compleat and deciſive . The conſtable himſelf | 


periſhed in the battle, the earl of Douglas and his 
fon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre and Venta- 


dour, with many other conſiderable nobility. The 


duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the 


lords of Gaucour and Mortemar were taken pri- 
ſoners. There fell about four thouſand of the 
French; and fixteen hundred of the Engliſh , a loſs 
then eſteemed fo unuſual on the fide of the victors, 
that the duke of Bedford prohibited all rejoicings for 


his ſucceſs. Vernetitl was ſurrendered next day upon 
capitulation. 


Tu condition of the King of France appeared 
now very terrible, and almoſt deſperate. He had 


loſt the flower of his army and the braveſt of 
his nobles in this fatal action: He had no reſources 


for recruiting or ſubſiſting his troops: He wanted 
money even for his perſonal ſubſiſtance; and tho' all 
parade of a court was baniſhed, it was with difficu]- 
ty he could keep a table, ſupplied with the plaineſt 


2 Hall, fol. 88. 89, 90. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 15. Stowe, 
p. 365. Hollingſhed, p. 588. * Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 15, 
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f neceſſaries, for himſelf and his "WY followers : enn 
f Every day brought him intelligence of ſome loſs or 
|, misfortune: Towns, which were bravely defended, 
| were obliged at laſt to ſurrender for want of re- 
lief or ſupply : He ſaw his partizans entirely cha- 
ced from all the provinces which lay north of the 
Loire : And he expected ſoon to loſe, by the united 
efforts of his- enemies, all the territories, of which 
he had hitherto continued maſter ; when an acci- 
dent happened, which ſaved him on the brink of 
ruin, and loſt the Engliſh ſuch an opportunity for 
compleating their conquelts, as they never after- 
wards were able to recall. 
JAQUELINE, Counteſs of Hajnault and Holland, 
and heir of theſe provinces, had eſpouſed John duke 
of Brabant, couſin german to the duke of Burgun- 
dy; but having unhappily made this choice, from 
the uſual motives of princes, ſhe ſoon found Teaſon 
to repent her of the unequal alliance. She was a 
princeſs of a maſculine ſpirit and uncommon under- 
ſanding; the duke of Brabant was of a fickly com- 
plexion and weak mind: She was in the vigour of 
her age; he had only reached his fifteenth year: 
Theſe cauſes had inſpired her with ſuch contempt 
of her huſband, which ſoon proceeded to antipathy, 
that ſhe determined to break a marriage, where, it 
is probable, nothing but the ceremony had as yet 
intervened. The court of Rome was commonly 
very open to applications of this nature, when ſe- | 
conded by power and money ; but as the princeſs 
foreſaw great oppoſition from her huſband's relations, 
and was impatient to effect her purpoſe, ſhe made 
| her eſcape into England, and threw herſelf under 
the protection of the duke of Gloceſter. That 
prince, with many noble qualities, had the defect 
of being governed by an impetuous temper and | 
vehement paſſions; and he was raſhly induced, as | 
well by the charms of the counteſs herſelf, as by the 


2 proſpect 


1424. 
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CHAP. proſpect of poſſeſſing her rich inheritance, to offer 
himſelf to her as a huſband. Without waiting for 
a papal diſpenſation; without endeavouring to recon- 
cile the duke of Burgundy to this meaſure ; he en- 


XX 


: b. I 424 
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tered into a contract of marriage with Jaqueline, 
and immediately attempted to put himſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of her dominions. Philip was diſguſted with 


ſo precipitant a conduct: He reſented the injury 


done to the duke of Brabant his near relation : He 


_ dreaded to have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all ſides 


of him: And he foreſaw the conſequences, which 


muſt attend the extenſive and uncontrouled domi- 


nion of that nation, if, before the full ſettlement of 


their power, they inſulted and injured an ally, to 


whom they had already been ſo much indebted, and 
who was ſo neceſſary for ſupporting them in their far- 


ther progreſs. He encouraged, therefore, the duke 
of Brabant to make reſiſtance : He engaged many 
of Jaqueline's ſubjects to adhere to that prince: He 


himſelf marched troops to his ſupport: And as the 


duke of Gloceſter ſtill perſevered in his purp ſe, a 
ſharp war was ſuddenly kindled in the Low Coun- 
tries. The quarrel ſoon became perſonal as well as 


political. The Engliſh prince wrote to the duke of 
B irgundy, complaining of the oppoſition made to 
his pretenſions; and tho' in the main, he employed 


____ amicable terms in his letter, he took notice of ſome 


falſhoods, into which, he ſaid, Philip had been be- 


trayed during the courſe of theſe tranſactions. This 


unguarded expreſſion was highly reſented : The duke 


of Burgundy inſiſted, that he ſhould retract it: And 
mutual challenges and defiances paſſed between them 


on this occaſion i. 


Tur duke of Bedford could eaſily foreſee the bad 


effects of ſo ill· timed and imprudent a quarrel. All the 


ſuccours, which he expected from England, and which 
were ſo neceſſary in this critical emergence, were inter- 


= Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 19, 20, 21: | 
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cepted by his brother, and employed in Holland and CH AP. 


ſame wars: And beſides this double loſs, he was in 
imminent danger of alienating for ever that confe- 
derate, whoſe friendſhip was of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to his intereſts, and whom the late King had 


injoined him, with his dying breath, to gratify by 


every mark of regard and attachment. He inforced 
all theſe topics to the duke of Gloceſter : He en- 


deavoured to mitigate the reſentment of the duke 
of Burgundy : He interpoſed with his good offices 


between theſe princes; But he was not ſucceſsful in 


any of his endeavours; and he found, that the 


impetuoſity of his brother's temper was ſtill the 


Hainault: The forces of the duke of Burgur dy, XX. 
which he alſo depended on, were diverted by the 424. 


chief obſtacle to all accommodation. For this 


reaſon, inſtead of puſhing the victory gained at 


Verneüil, he found himſelf obliged to take a jour- 
ney into England, and to try, by his councils and 


authority, to moderate the meaſures of the duke of 


 Gloceſter, 


Trrxe had likewiſe broke out ſome differences a- 


mong the Engliſh miniſtry, which had proceeded to 


great extremities, and which required the regent's 
preſence to compoſe them i. The biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, to whom the care of the King's perſon and 
education had been entruſted, was a prelate of great 
capacity and experience, but of an intriguing and 


dangerous character; and as he aſpired to the go- 


vernment of affairs, he had continual diſputes with 


his nephew the protector, and he gained frequent 
advantages over the vehement and impolitic temper 


of that prince. The duke of Bedford employed 


the authority of parliament to reconcile them; and 
theſe rivals were obliged to promiſe before that aſ- 


* Monſtrelet, p. 18. | Stowe, p. 368. Hollingſhed, 


7. 590. 


ſembly, 


1425. 
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| CHAP. ſembly, that they would bury all quarrels in oblivi- 
XX. on n. Time alſo ſeemed to open expedients for com- 
ſig the difference with the duke of Burgundy. 
#25" The credit of that prince had procured a bull from 
the Pope; by which not only Jaqueline's contract 
with the duke of Gloceſter was annulled; but it was 
alſo declared, that even in caſe of the duke of Bra- 
| bant's death, it ſhould never be lawful for her to 
| | eſpouſe the Engliſh prince. Humphrey, deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, married another lady of inferior rank, who Þ 
| had lived ſome time with him, as his miſtreſs». The 
duke of Brabant died; and his widow, before ſhe 
could recover poſſeſſion of her dominions, was obli- 
ged to declare the duke of Burgundy her heir, in 
caſe ſhe died without children, and to promiſe never 
to marry any perſon without his conſent. But tho“ 
the affair was thus terminated to the advantage of 
Philip, it left a diſagreeable impreſſion on his mind: 
It excited an extreme jealouſy of the Engliſh, and 
opened his eyes to his true intereſts: And as no- 
thing but his animoſity againſt Charles had engaged 
him in an alliance with them, it counterbalanced tat 
paſſion by another of the ſame kind, which in tge 
end became prevalent, and brought him back, by 
degrees, to his natural connexions with his family 
and his native country. ; } 
ABour the ſame time, the duke of Brittany be- | 
gan to withdraw himſelf from the Engliſh alliance. 
His brother, the count de Richemont, tho! con- |. 
nected by marriage with the dukes of Burgund 
and Bedford, was extremely attached by incli- |. 
nation to the French intereſt; and he willingly 
hearkened to all the advances which Charles made 
him for obtaining his friendſhip. The high of- 
fice of conſtable, vacant by the earl of Buchan's | 


= Hall, fol. 95 99 Hollingſhed, p. 593, 594 Polydors |. 
Virgil, p. 466. Grafton, p. 512. 519. Eh | 
n Stowe, p. 367. 


death, 


JZ YE M88 
death, was offered him; and as his martial and am-CHAP. 
bitious temper aſpired to the command of armies, XX. 
which he had in vain attempted to obtain from the te 
duke of Bedford, he not only accepted that truſt, “* 
but brought over his brother to an alliance with the 
French monarch. The new conſtable, having made 

this one change in his meaſures, firmly adhered 
ever after to his engagements with France. Tho' 
his pride and violence, which would admit of no ri- 
val in his maſter's confidence, and even prompted 

| him to aſſaſſinate the other favourites, had ſo much 
diſguſted Charles, that he once baniſhed him the 
court, and refuſed to admit him to his preſence, he 
ſtill acted with vigour for the ſervice of that mo- 
narch, and obtained at laſt, by his perſeverance, the 
pardon of all his paſt offences. 


- Ix this ſituation, the duke of Bedford, on his re- 1426. 
turn, found the affairs of France, after paſſing 
; eight months in England. The duke of Burgundy 
was much diſguſted. The duke of Brittany 
' had entered into engagements with Charles, and 
had done homage to that prince for his dutchy. 
The French had been allowed to recover from the 
aſtoniſhment, into which their frequent diſaſters had 
thrown them. An incident even happened, which 
' ſerved extremely to raiſe their courage. The earl of 
Warwic had beſieged Montargis with a ſmall army of 
' 3000 men, and the place was reduced to extremity, 
- when the baſtard of Orleans undertook to throw re- 
lief into it. This general, who was natural ſon to 
the prince aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, 
and who was afterwards created count de Dunois, 
conducted a body of 1600 men to Montargis ; 
and made an attack on the enemy's trenches 
with ſo much valour, prudence, and good for- 
tune, that he not only penetrated into the place, 
but gave a ſevere blow to the Engliſh, and obliged 
Warwic 
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Warwic to raiſe the ſiege . This was the firſt ſignal 
action, which raiſed the fame of Dunoais, and open- 
ed him the road to all thoſe great honours, which 
he afterwards attained. 

Bur the regent ſoon after his arrival, revived 
the credit of the Engliſh arms, by an important 


enterprize, which he happily atchieved. He ſe- 


cretly brought together, in ſeparate detachments, 
a conſiderable army to the frontiers of Brittany; 


and fell fo unexpectedly upon that province, that 


the duke, unable to make reſiſtance, yielded to all 


the terms required of him: He renounced the 
French alliance ; he engaged to maintain the treat 


of Troye ; he acknowledged the duke of Bedford 
for regent of France ; and promiſed to do ho- 
mage for his dutchy to King Henry * And the 
Engliſh prince, having thus freed himſelf from a 


dangerous enemy who lay behind him, refolved | 


on an undertaking, which if ſucceſsful, would, he 
| hoped, caſt the balance between the two nations, 


and prepare the way for the final conqueſt of | 


1428. 
Siege of 
Orleans. 


portant in the kingdom. He committed the conduct 
of the enterprize to the earl of Saliſbury, who had 
newly brought him over a reinforcement of 6000 
men from England, and who had much diſtinguiſh- 


F rance. 


Tux city of Orleans was ſo ſituated between the 


provinces commanded by Henry, and thoſe poſſeſſed 
by Charles, that it opened an eaſy entrance to ei- 
ther; and as the duke of Bedford intended to make 
a great effort to penetrate into the ſouth of ch ogg 
it behoved him to begin with this place, which, 

the preſent circumſtances, was become the moſt ag 


ed himſclf, by his abilities, during the courſe of 


the e preſent wars. e paſſing the Loire, made 


» Montrelet, ER ii. p. 327 33. Hollingſhed, p. 597. 
* NMoab redet, vol. It, P. 35, 36. 
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expedient to ſupply the city with a garriſon and 


proviſions, and enable it to maintain a long and ob- 


ſtinate ſiege. The lord of Gaucour, a brave and expe- 


rienced captain, was appointed governor: many officers 
of diſtinction threw themſelves into the place: The 


troops, which they conducted, were enured to war, 
and were determined to make the moſt obſtinate 
reſiſtance: And even the inhabitants, diſciplined 


by the long continuance of hoſtilities, were well 
qualified, in their own defence, to ſecond the ef- 


forts of the moſt veteran forces. The eyes of all 
Europe were turned towards this ſcene; where, 
it was reaſonably ſuppoſed, the French were to make 


their laſt ſtand for maintaining the independance of 


their monarchy, and the rights of their ſovereign. 
Tux earl of Saliſbury at laſt approached the place 

with an army, which coniiſted only of 10,000 men; 

and not being able, with ſo ſmall a force, to inveſt 


ſo great a city, that commanded a bridge over the 


Loire, he ſtationed himſelf on the ſouthern ſide to- 
wards Sologne, leaving the other, towards the 


Beauſſe, ſtill open to the enemy. He there attacked 


the fortifications, which guarded the entry to the 
bridge; and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, he carried 
ſeveral of them: But was himſelf killed by a can- 


non ball as he was taking a view of the enemy 8. 

The earl of Suffolk ſucceeded to the command; 
ard being re-inforced with great numbers of Engliſh 
and Burgundians, he paſſed the river with the main 
body of his army, and inveſted Orleans on the other 
ſide. As it was now the depth of winter, Suffolk, 


7 Wee, vol. ii. p. 38, 39. Polyd. Virg. p. 468. 


1 Hall, fol. 105, Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 39. Stowe, p. 369. 


Holingſhed, p. 599. Grafton, p. 531. 
Vol. III. Xe 7 who 


himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, which ſur- CHAP. 
' rounded Orleans on that ſide? ; and as his intentions 
were thereby known, the French King uſed every 


XX. 


1428. 
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CH Ap. who found it difficult, in that ſeaſon, to throw up 


intrenchments all around, contented himſelf, for the 


—— prefent, with erecting redoubts at different diſtances, 


1428. 


1429. 


where his men were lodged in ſafety, and were rea- 


dy to intercept the ſupplies, which the enemy might 
attempt to throw into the place. Tho he had ſeve- 


ral pieces of artillery in his camp, (and this is the 
firſt ſiege in Europe, where cannon were found to be 


ok importance) the art of engineering was hitherto 
ſo imperfect, that Suffolk truſted more to famine 


than force for ſubduing the city; and he propoſed 
in the ſpring to render the circumvallation more 
compleat, by drawing intrenchments from one re- 
doubt to another. Numberleſs feats of valour were 
performed both by the beſiegers and beſieged during 


this winter: Bold ſallies were made, and repulſed 
with equal boldneſs : Convoys were ſometimes in- 
troduced and often intercepted ; The ſupplies were 


ſtil] unequal to the conſumption of the place: And 
the Engliſh ſeemed daily, tho' ſlowly, to be advan- 


eing towards the ee of their enterprize. 


Bur while they lay i in this ſituation, the French 
parties ravaged all the country around ; and the be- 
ſiegers, who were obliged to draw their proviſions 
from a diſtance, were themſelves expoſed to the 
danger of want and famine. Sir John Faſtolffe was 


| bringing up a large convoy, of every kind of ſtores, 


which he eſcorted with a detachment of 2,500 men; 


when he was attacked by a body of 4000 French, 


under the command of the counts of Clermont and 
Dunois. Faſtolffe drew up behind his waggons; 
but the French generals, cautious of attacking him 
in that poſture, planted a battery of cannon againſt. 
him, which threw every thing into confuſion, and 


would have enſured them the victory; had not the 


impatience of ſome Scots troops, W ho broke the 
line 
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Jine of battle, brought on an engagement, in which CHAP. 
Faſtolffe was victorious. The count de Dunois was XX. 
wounded ; and above 300 French were left on _— 
field of battle. This action, which was of great #7 

importance 1n the preſent conjundture, was common- 
ly called the battle of Herrings; becauſe the convoy 
brought a great quantity of that kind of proviſions, 
for the uſe of the Engliſh army during the Lent 
ſeaſon b. 

CHARLES ſeemed now to have but one expedient 
for ſaving this city, which had been fo long inveſted. 
The duke of Orleans, who was ſtill priſoner in Eng- 
land, prevailed on the protector and the council to 
conſent, that all his demeſnes ſhould be allowed to 
preſerve a neutrality during the war, and ſhould be 
ſequeſtered, for greater ſecurity, into the hands of 
the duke of Burgundy. This prince, who was 
much leſs cordial in the Engliſh intereſts than for- 
merly, went to Paris, and made the propoſal to the 
duke of Bedford ; but the regent replied very cold- 
ly, that he was not of a humour to beat the buſhes, 
while others ran away with the game: An anſwer, 
which ſo much diſguſted the duke, that he recalled 
all the troops of Burgundy, that acted in the ſiege *. 
The place, however, was every day more and more 

i cloſely inveſted by the Engliſh : Great ſcarcity be- 

gan already to be felt by the garriſon and inhabit- 

* ants: Charles, in deſpair of collecting an army, 
which ſhould dare to approach the enemy's entrench- 
ments, not only gave the city for loſt, but began 
to entertain a very diſmal proſpect with regard 
to the general ſtate of his affairs. He ſaw that the 
country, in which he had hitherto, with great diffi- 
"8 eulen ſubſiſted, would be laid entirely PR to the 


r Hall, fol. 106. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 47, 42. Stowe, p- 
369. Hollingſhed, p. 600. Polyd. Virg. p. 469. Grafton, p- 
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CHAP. invaſion of a powerful and victorious enemy and 


AX. 
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he talked already of retiring with the remains of 
his forces into Languedoc and Dauphiny, and of 
defending himſelf as long as poſſible in thoſe diſtant 
provinces. But it was fortunate for this good prince, 
that he lay under the dominion of women; and that 
the women, whom he conſulted, had the ſpirit to 
ſupport his ſinking reſolutions in this deſperate e, 
tremity. Mary of Anjou, his Queen, a princeſs of |}! 
great merit and prudence, vehemently oppoſed this 


- meaſure, which, ſhe foreſaw, would difcourage all 


his partizans, and ſerve as a general ſignal for de- 


ſerting a prince, who ſeemed himſelf to deſpair of 


ſucceſs. His miſtreſs too, the fair Agnes Sorel, who 
lived in entire amity with the Queen, ſeconded 
all her remonſtrances, and threatened, that, if he 
thus puſillanimoully threw away the ſcepter of France, 
ſhe would ſeek in the court of England a fortune 
more correipondent to her wiſhes. Love was able 
to rouze in the breaſt of Charles that courage, 


which ambition had failed to excite: He reſolved | 


to diſpute every inch of ground with an imperious 


be 1 


A of Orle- 


Ans. 


enemy; and rather to periſh with honour in the 
midſt of his friends than yield ingloriouſly to his 
bad fortune: When relief was unexpectedly brought 
him by another female of a very different character, 
who gave riſe to one of the moſt ſingular revolutions, 
that is to be met with in hiſtory. 


Ix the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, 


on the borders of Lorraine, there lived a coun- | 


try girl of twenty-ſeven years of age, called Joan 
d'Arc, who was ſervant in a ſmall inn, and who in 


that ſtation had been accuſtomed to tend the 


horſes of the gueſts, to ride them without a ſaddle 
to the watering-place, and to perform other offices, 
which, in well-frequented inns, commonly fall to 


the ſhare of the men ſervants *, This girl was of 


t Hall, fol. 107. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 4 Gatos, p. 534 
an 
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an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been re- CHAP. 


marked for any ſingularity ; whether that ſhe had 


met with no occaſion to excite her genius, or that the 


unſkilful eyes of thoſe, who converſed with her, had 
not been able to diſcern her uncommon merit. It 1s 


eaſy to imagine, that the preſent ſituation of France 
was an intereſting object even to perſons of the 
loweſt rank, and would become the frequent ſub- 
ject of their converiation: A young prince, ex- 
pelled his native throne, by the ſedition of ſubjects 
and by the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to 
move the compaſſion of all his people, whoſe hearts 
were uncorrupted by faction; and the peculiar 
character of Charles, ſo ſtrongly inclined to friend- 
ſnip and the tender paſſions, naturally rendered him 
the hero of that ſex, whoſe generous minds know 


no bounds in their affections. The ſiege of Orleans, 
the progreſs of the Engliſn before that place, the 


great diſtreſs of the garriſon and inhabitants, the 
importance of ſaving this city and its brave defen- 
ders, had turned thither the eyes of all the world; 
and Joan, inflamed by the general ſentiment, was 


ſeized with a wild deſire of bringing relief to her ſo- 


vereign in his preſent diſtreſſes. Her unexperienced 
mind, working day and night on this favourite ob- 
ject, miſtook the impulſes of her paſſion for heavenly 


inſpirations ; and ſhe fancied, that ſhe ſaw viſions, 


and heard voices, exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the 
' throne of France, and to expel the foreign inva- 
ders. An uncommon mtrepidity of temper made 


her overlook all the dangers, which might attend 


her in ſuch a path; and thinking herſelf deſtined by 
heaven to this office, ſhe threw aſide that baſhful- 
neſs and timidity, which would naturally adhere 
to her ſex, her years, and her low ſtation. She 

went to Vaucouleurs ; procured admiſſion to Baudri- 


court, the governor ; informed him of her inſpirati- 
ons and intentions; and conjured him not to neglect 
the 
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CHAP.the voice of God, who ſpoke thro' her, but to ſe- 


AX 


1429. 


cond thoſe heavenly revelations, which impelled her 
to this glorious enterprize. Baudricourt treated her 
at firſt with ſome neglect ; but on her frequent re- 
turns to him, and importunate ſolicitations, he began 


to remark ſomething extraordinary in the maid, 
and was inclined, at all hazards, to make ſo eaſy an 


experiment. It is uncertain, whether this gentle- 
man had diſcernment enough to perceive, that great 
uſe might be made with the vulgar of fo un- 
common an engine; or, what is more likely in 
that credulous age, was himſelf a convert to this 
viſionary : But he adopted at laſt the ſcheme of 
Joan ; and he gave her ſome attendants, who con- 


ducted her to the French court, which at that time 
reſided at Chinon. 


IT is the buſineſs of hiſtory to diſtinguiſh betten | 
the miraculous and the marvellous , to reject the firſt 


in all narrations merely profane and human; to ſcru- 
ple the ſecond; and when obliged by undoubted z 


teſtimony, as in the preſent caſe, to admit of ſome- 
thing extraordinary, to receive as little of it as is 


_ conſiſtent with the known facts and circumſtances. 
It is pretended, that Joan, immediately on her ad- 
miſſion, knew the King, tho' ſhe had never ſeen 


his face before, and tho' he purpoſely kept him- 
ſelf in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid aſide 
every thing in his dreſs and apparel, which might 
diſtinguiſh him : That ſhe offered him, in the name 


of the ſupreme Creator, to raiſe the ſiege of Orle- 


ans, and conduct him to Rheims to be there crown- 
ed and anointed ; and on his expreſſing ſome doubts 


of her miſſion, revealed to him, before ſome 
ſworn confidents, a ſecret, which was unknown to 


all the world but himſelf, and which nothing but 
a heavenly inſpiration could diſcover to her: And 
that ſhe demanded, - as the inſtrument of her fu- 
ture victories, a particular ſword, which was kept 

in 
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in the church of St. Catharine de Fierbois, and which, CHAP. 


ttho' ſhe had never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed by all its 
' marks, and by the place in which it had long been 
laid and neglected. This is certain, that all theſe 
miraculous ſtories were ſpread abroad, in order to 
catch the vulgar. The more the King and his mi- 
niſters were determined to give into the alluſion, the 
more ſcruples they pretended. An aflembly of grave 
doctors and theologians cautiouſly examined Joan's 


miſſion, and pronounced it undoubted and ſuperna- 


tural. She was ſent to the parliament then reſiding 


at Poictiers; and was interrogated before that aſſem- 


= bly: The preſidents, the counſellors, who came per- 
 ſuaded of her impoſture, went away convinced of 
her inſpiration. A ray of hope began to break 
thro' that deſpair, in which the minds of all men 
were before enveloped. Heaven had now decla- 
rec itſelf in the favour of France, and had laid bare 
its out-ſtretched arm to take vengeance on her in- 
vaders. Few could diſtinguiſh between the impulſe 


of inclination, and the force of conviction ; and 


none would ſubmit to the trouble of fo diſagreable a 
ſcrutiny. 

AFTER theſe artificial precautions and preparati- 
ons had been for ſome time employed, Joan's re- 
queſts were at length complied with: She was armed 
cap- a-: pee, mounted on horſeback, and ſhown in that 
martial habiliment before the whole people. Her 
dexterity in managing her ſteed, tho' acquired in 
her former occupation, was regarded as a new proof 
of her miſſion; and ſhe was received with the loud- 


eſt acclamations by the ſpectators. Her former oc- 
cupation was even denied: She was no longer the 


ſervant of an inn. She was converted into a ſhep- 
herdeſs, an employment much more agreeable to the 
imagination. To render her ſtill more intereſting, 


* Hall, fol. 107, Hollingſhed, p. (oo. 1 
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CHAP. near ten years were ſubtracted from her age; and 


XX. 
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all the ſentiments of love and chivalry, were thus 
united to thoſe of enthuſiaſm, in order to inflame 
the fond fancy of the N with prepoſſeſſions in 
her favour. 

When the engine was thus dreſſed up in full ſplen- 
dor, it was time to eſſay its force againſt the enemy. 
Joan was ſent to Blois, where a large convoy was 
prepared for the ſupply of Orleans, and an army of 
ten thouſand men, under the command of St. Se- 
vere, aſſembled to eſcort it. She ordered all the 


ſoldiers to confeſs themſelves before they ſet out on 
the enterprize : She baniſhed from the camp all wo- 


men of bad fame: She diſplayed in her hands a 
conſecrated banner; where the Supreme Being was 
repreſented, graſping the globe of earth, and ap 
rounded with flower de luces. And ſhe inſiſted, 
right of her prophetic miſſion, that the convoy mould 
enter Orleans, by the direct road from the ſide of 
Beauſſe; but the count de Dunois, unwilling to ſub- 
mit the rules of the military art to her inſpirations, 
ordered it to approach by the other ſide of the river, 
where, he knew, the weakeſt part of the * ar- 
my was ſtationed. 

PRE vIOUS to this attempt, the maid had wrote to 
the regent and to the Engliſh generals before Or- 
leans, commanding them, in the name of the omni— 
potent Creator, by whom ſhe was commiſſioned, im- 


mediately to raiſe the ſiege and to evacuate France; 


and menacing them with divine vengeance 1n cate 
of their diſobedience. All the Engliſh affected to 
ſpeak with deriſion of the maid and of her heaven- 
ly commiſſion; and ſaid, that the French King was 
now indeed reduced to a ſorry paſs, when he had 
recourſe to ſuch ridiculous expedients : But they 
felt their imagination ſecretly ſtruck with the ve- 
hement perſuaſion, which prevailed in all around 
them ; and they waited with an anxious expectation, 

not 
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not unmixed with horror, for the iſſue of theleCH AP: 
extraordinary preparations, XX. 

As the convoy approached the river, a ſally was 
made by the garriſon on the ſide of Beauſſe, to **7 
prevent the Engliſh general from ſending any de- 
tachment to the other ſide : The proviſions were 29th 
peaceably embarked in boats, which the inhabitants pril. 
of Orleans had ſent to receive them: The maid co- 
vered with her troops the embarkation : Suffolk ven- 
tured not to attack her : And the French general 
carried back the army in ſafety to Blois; an alter- 
ation of affairs, which was already viſible to all the 
world, and which had a proportional effect on the 
minds of both parties. To i 
Tux maid entered the town of Orleans, array- 
ed in her military garb, and diſplaying her conſe- 
crated ſtandard ; and was received, as a celeſtial 
deliverer, by all the inhabitants. They now believ- 
ed themſelves invincible under her facred iuflu- 
ence ; and Dunois himſelf, perceiving ſuch a mighty 
alteration both in friends and foes, conſented, that 
the next convoy, which was expected in a few 
days, ſhould enter by the ſide of Beauſſe. The con- 
Vvoy approached : No ſign of reſiſtance appeared in Ach May: 
the beſiegers: The waggons and troops paſſed with- * 
+ out interruption between the redoubts of the Eng- 
| liſh: A dead ſilence and aſtoniſhment reigned among 
thoſe troops, formerly fo elated with victory, and fo 
fierce for the combat. 3 . 
Tae earl of Suffolk was in a ſituation very un- 
uſual and extraordinary; and which might well 
confound the man of the greateſt capacity and 
2 firmeſt temper. He ſaw his troops overawed, and 
2 ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea of a divine influ- 
ence, accompanying the maid, Inſtead of baniſhing 
- theſe vain terrors by hurry and action and war, 
he waited till the ſoldiers ſhould recover from the 
panic; and he thereby gave leiſure for theſe prepoſ- 
Vor. III. X NE ſeſſions 
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CHAP. near ten years were ſubtracted from her age; and 


all the ſentiments of love and chivalry, were thus 
"united to thoſe of enthuſiaſm, in order to inflame 
the fond fancy of the people with prepoſſeſſions in 
her favour. 

Wurm the engine was thus dreſſed up in full ſplen- 


dor, it was time to eſſay its force againſt the enemy. 


Joan was ſent to Blois, where a large convoy was 
prepared for the ſupply of Orleans, and an army of 


ten thouſand men, under the command of St. Se- 


vere, aſſembled to eſcort it. She ordered all the 


ſoldiers to confeſs themſelves before they ſet out on 


the enterprize : She baniſhed from the camp all wo- 
men of bad fame: She diſplayed in her hands a 


_ conſecrated banner; where the Supreme Being was 


repreſented, graſping the globe of earth, and 4-6 
_ rounded with flower de luces. And ſhe inſiſted, 
right of her prophetic miſſion, that the convoy coul 


enter Orleans, by the direct road from the ſide of 


Beauſſe; but the count de Dunois, unwilling to ſub- 
mit the rules of the military art to her inſpirations, 
ordered it to approach by the other ſide of the river, 
where, he knew, the weakeſt part of the . ar- 
my was ſtationed. 

Previous to this attempt, the mak had wrote to 
the regent and to the Engliſh generals before Or- 
leans, commanding them, in the name of the omni- 
potent Creator, by whom ſhe was commiſſioned, im- 


mediately to raiſe the ſiege and to evacuate France; 


and menacing them with divine vengeance in cate 


of their diſobedience. All the Engliſh affected to 


| ſpeak with deriſion of the maid and of her heaven- 
ly commiſſion; and ſaid, that the French King was 


now indeed reduced to a ſorry paſs, when he had 


recourſe to ſuch ridiculous expedients: But they 
felt their imagination ſecretly ſtruck with the ve- 
hement perſuaſion, which prevailed in all around 


them; and they waited with an anxious expectation, 


not 
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not unmixed with horror, for the iſſue of theleCHAP: 
extraordinary preparations, XN. 
As the convoy approached the river, a ſally was 
made by the garriſon on the ſide of Beauſſe, to : 
prevent the Engliſh general from ſending any de- 
tachment to the other ſide : The proviſions were 29th 
peaceably embarked in boats, which the inhabitants rl. 
of Orleans had ſent to receive them : The maid co- 
vered with her troops the embarkation : Suffolk ven- 
tured not to attack her: And the French general 
carried back the army in ſafety to Blois; an alter- 
ation of affairs, which was already viſible to all the 
world, and which had a proportional effect on the 
minds of both parties. 
Tux maid entered the town of Orleans, array- 
ed in her military garb, and diſplaying her conſe- 
crated ſtandard ; and was received, as a celeſtial 
dieliverer, by all the inhabitants. They now believ- 
| E ed themſelves invincible under her facred iuflu- 
ence; and Dunois himſelf, perceiving ſuch a mighty 
„ alteration both in friends and foes, conſented, that 
„ the next convoy, which was expected in a few 
days, ſhould enter by the ſide of Beauſſe. The con- 
voy approached : No ſign of reſiſtance appeared in ach May: 
> _ the beſiegers: The waggons and troops paſſed with-* 
- court interruption between the redoubts of the Eng- 
li: A dead ſilence and aſtoniſhment reigned among 


- | thoſe troops, formerly fo elated with victory, and o 
; | herce for the combar. 


e | Tur earl of Suffolk was in a ſituation very un- 
o | uſual and extraordinary; and which might well 
1- | confound the man of the greateſt capacity and 
as | firmeſt temper. He faw his troops overawed, and 
d ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea of a divine influ- 
y | ence, accompanying the maid. Inſtead of baniſhing 
e- theſs vain terrors by hurry and action and war, 
1d | he waited till the ſoldiers ſhould recover from the 
n, | Panic; and he thereby gave leiſure for theſe prepoſ- 
ot... Vol. III. X ſeſſions 
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C HAP. ſeſſions to fink ſtill deeper into their minds. The 
XX. 


military maxims, which are prudent in common cales, 


deceived him in theſe unaccountable events. The 


1429. _ Engliſh felt their courage daunted and overwhelmed 


and thence inferred a divine vengeance hanging 


over them. The French drew the ſame inference 
from an mactivity ſo new and unexpected. Eve- 


ry circumſtance was now reverſed in the opinions 


of men, on which all depends: The ſpirit, re- 
ſulting from a long courſe of uninterrupted fucceſs, 
was on a ſudden transferred from the victors to the 
vanquiſhed. 

Tur maid called aloud, that the garriſon ſhould 


remain no Jonger on the defenſive ; and ſhe pro- 
miſed her followers the aſſiſtance of heaven in at- 
tacking thoſe redoubts of the enemy, which had 
ſo long kepr them in awe, and which they had ne- 
ver hitherto dared to inſult. The generals fecond- 
ed her ardour : An attack was made on one re- 


doubt, and it proved ſucceſsful x: All the Engliſh, 
who defended the intrenchments, were put to the 


ſword or taken priſoners; And Sir John Talbot 
himſelf, who had drawn together, from the other 


redoubts, fome troops to bring them relief, dared 
not to appear 1n the open field againſt ſo formida- 
ble an enemy. | 


Norhixd ſeemed impoſſible after this fecels to 


the Maid and her enthuſiaſtic votaries. She urged 
the generals to attack the main body of the Eng- 
liſn in their entrenchments: Bur Dunois, ſtill an- 
willing to hazard the fate of France by too great 


temerity, and ſenſible that the leaſt reverſe of for- 
tune would make all the preſent viſtons evaporate, 


and reſtore every thing to its former condition, 
checked her vehemence, and propoſed to her firſt 


to expel the enemy from their forts on the other 


ſide of the river, and thus lay the communication 


* Monitrelet, vol. ii. P- 43+ 
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with the country entirely open, before ſhe attempted CH AP. 


and theſe forts were vigorouſly aſſailed. In one at- 
tack the French were repulied ; the Maid was left 
almoſt alone ; ſhe was obliged 0 retreat, and join 
the runaways; but diſplaying her ſacred ſtandard, 
and animating them with her countenance, her geſ- 


tures, her exhortations, ſhe led them back to the 
charge, and overpowered the Engliſh in their in- 
trenchments. In the attack of another fort, ſhe was 
wounded in the neck with an arrow ; ſhe retreated 
a moment behind the aſlailants ; ſhe pulled out the 


arrow with her own hands; ſhe had the wound 


quickly dreſſed ; and ſhe haſtened back to head the 


troops, and to plant her victorious banner on the 


ramparts of the enemy. 


By all theſe ſucceſſes, the Engliſh were entirely 
chaced from their fortifications on that fide : They 
had loſt above ſix thouſand men in theſe por 
actions; and what was ſtill more important, their 


wanted courage and confidence was wholly gone, 
and had given place to amazement and deſpair, The 


Maid returned triumphant over the bridge, and was 
again received as the guardian ange! "of the city, 
After performing ſuch miracles, ſhe convinced the 
moſt obdurate incredulity of her divine miſſion : 
Men felt themſelves animated as by a ſuperior 
energy, and thought nothing impoſitble to that di- 
vine hand, which ſo viſibly conducted them. It 


was in vain even for the Engliſh generals to op- 
poſe with their ſoldiers the prevailing opinion of ſu- 


pernatural influence: They themſelves were pro- 


bably moved with the ſame belief : The utmoſt 
they dared to advance, was that Joan was not an 


inſtrument of God ; ſhe was only the implement 
of the Devil : But as the Engliſh had felt, to their ſad 


5 experience, that the Devil might be allowed ſome- 


times to prevail, they derived not much conſolation 
from the enforcing of this opinion. 
* 2 IT 


any more hazardous enterprize. Jean was perſuaded, XX. 
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CHAP. Ir might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, 
XX. with ſach intimidated troops, to remain any longer 

F256. in the preſence of ſuch a courageous and victorious | 
=. enemy; and he therefore raiſed the ſiege, and re- 
i e treated with all the precautions imaginable. The 
| raiſed. French reſolved to puſh their conqueſts, and to al- |} 
W 8th May. low the Engliſh no leifure.to recover from their con- 
i" ſternation. Charles formed a body of fix thouſand | * 
„ | men, and ſent them to attack Jergeau, whither | 
Suffolk had retired with a detachment of his army. 
W he ſiege laſted ten days; and the place was ob- 
* ſtinately defended. Joan diſplayed her wonted in- 

i | trepidity on this occaſion. She deſcended into the | * 
3 foſſee, in leading the attack; and ſhe there received 
3 a blow on the head with a ſtone, by which ſhe was 
| | confounded and beat to the ground: But ſhe ſoon | © 
recovered herſelf ; and in the end rendered the af- 
fault ſucceſsful : Suffolk was obliged to yield himſelf | * 
priſoner to a Frenchman called Renaud; but before 
he ſubmitted, he aſked his adverſary, whether he 
ö was a gentleman. On receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, 
| he demanded, whether he was a knight, Renaud 
| replied, that he had not yet attained that honour. 
1 Then I make you one, replied Suffolk : Upon which, 
he gave him the blow with his ſword, which, dub- 
bed him into that fraternity ; and he immediately 
ſurrendered himſelf his priſoner, Fl 
Taz remainder of the Engliſh army was com- 
i manded by Faſtolffe, Scales and Talbot, who thought | | 
0 of nothing but of making their retreat, as ſoon as 
poſſible, into a place of ſafety; while the French! 
| - eſteemed the overtaking them equivalent to a victory. 
5 So much had the events, which paſſed before Orle- 
ans, altered every thing between the two nations 
| 1 6 vanguard of the French under Xaintrailles at- 
ö 13th tacked the rear of the enemy at the village of Patay. 
| June. The battle laſted not a moment: The Engliſh were 
7% diſcomfited and fled: The brave F. alteiffe wy 1 
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ſelf ſhowed the example of flight to his troops; and CH AP. 


the order of the garter was taken from him, as a 


puniſhment for this inſtance of cowardice . Two 
thouſand men were killed in this action; and both 
Talbot and Scales taken priſoners. 


IN the account of all theſe ſucceſſes, the French 


writers, to magnify the wonder, repreſent the Maid 
(who was now known by the appellation of the Maid 


, Orleans) as not only active in the combats, but 


as performing the office of general; directing the 
troops, conducting the military operations, and 
ſwaying the deliberations in all councils of war. It 
is certain, that the policy of the French court endea- 


voured to maintain this appearance with the public : 
But it is much more probable, that Dunois and the 
wiſer commanders prompted her in all her meaſures, 
than that a country girl, without experience or edu- 
cation, could, on a ſudden, become expert in a pro- 


feſſion, which requires more genius and capacity, 
than any other active ſcene of life. It is ſufficient 
praiſe, that ſhe could diſtinguiſh the perſons on 
whoſe judgment ſhe might rely ; that ſhe could ſeize 
their hints and ſuggeſtions, and, on a ſudden, deli- 
ver their opinions as her own; and that ſhe could 
curb, on occaſion, that viſionary and enthuſiaſtic ſpi- 


rit, with which ſhe was undoubtedly actuated, and 


could temper it with prudence and diſcretion. 
Tae raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was one 


part of the Maid's promiſe to Charles : The crown- 


ing him at Rheims was the other : And ſhe now 
inſiſted vehemently, that he ſhould forthwith ſet 
out on that enterprize. A few weeks before, ſuch 


a propoſal would have appeared the moſt extra- 
vagant in the world. Rheims Jay in a diſtant 
quarter of the kingdom; was then in the hands 


Mo0jnſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 46. 


W 4 


XX. 


1429. 


1:3 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
CHAP, of a victorious enemy; the whole road, which led 


— —— — . — — — <1 = 3 


imagination could be ſo ſanguine as to think, that 

429. ſuch an attempt could ſo ſoon come within the 

bounds of poſſibility. But as it was extremely the 

intereſt of Charles to maintain the belief of ſome- 

thing extraordinary and divine in theſe events, 

and to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation of 

the Engliſh; he reſolved to follow the exhortations 

of his warlike propheteſs, and to lead his army 

upon this promiſing adventure. Hitherto, he had 

kept remote from the ſcene of war: As the ſafety 

of the ſtate depended entirely upon his perſon, he 

had been perſuaded to reſtrain his military ardour: 

But obſerving this proſperous turn of affairs, he 

now determined to appear at the head of his armies, 

and to ſet the example of valour to all his ſoldiers. 

And the French nobility ſaw at once their young 

ſovereign aſſuming a new and more brilliant cha- 

racter, ſeconded by fortune, and conducted by the 

hand of heaven; and they caught freſh zeal to ex- 

ert themſelves in replacing him on the throne of his 
anceſtors, 1 ; 

The King CHARLES ſet out for Rheims at the head of twelve 

of France thouſand men : He paſſed by Troye, which opened 

crowned jts gates to him: Chalons imitated the example: 

at Rheims: Rheims ſent him a deputation with its keys, before 

his approach to it: And he ſcarce perceived, as he 

paſſed along, that he was marching thro' an ene- 

15th July.my's country. The ceremony of his coronation 

was here performed with the holy oil, which a pi— 

geon had brought to King Clovis from heaven, on 

the firſt eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy : 

The Maid of Orleans ſtood by his ſide, in compleat 

armour, and diſplaying her ſacred banner, which 

had ſo often diſſipated and confounded his fierceſt 


d Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. 48. 


enemies: 


XX. to it, was occupied by their garriſons; and no 
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enemies: And the people ſhouted with the moſt un- CHAP. 


feigned joy, on viewing ſuch a complication of won- 
ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the 
Maid threw herſelf at the King's feet, embraced his 


| knees, and with a flood of tears, which pleaſure and 
| tenderneſs extorted from her, he congratulated him 


on this ſingular and marvellous event. 
CHARLES, thus crowned and anointed, became 


more venerable in the eyes of all his ſubjects, and 


ſeemed, in a manner, to receive anew, from a hea- 
venly commiſſion, his title to their allegiance. The 
inclinations of men ſwaying their belief, no one 
doubted of the inſpirations and prophetic ſpirit of 
the Maid: So many incidents, which paſſed all hu- 
man comprehenſion, left little room to reden a ſu- 
perior influence: And the real and undoubted facts 


XX. 


1429. 


gave credit to every exaggeration, which could ſcarce 


be rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soiſſons, Cha- 
teau-Thierri, Provins, and many other touns and 
fortreſſes in that neighbourhood, immediately after 


Charles's coronation, ſubmitted to him on the firſt 


ſummons; and the whole nation was diſpoſed to 


give him the moſt zealous teſtimonies of their duty 
and affection, 


 NoTHinG can impreſs us with a higher idea of prudence 


ſent every where by his vigilance and foreſight : He 


employed each reſource, which fortune bad yet 
left him: He held all the Engliſh garriſons in a poſ- 
ture of defence: He kept a watchful eye over every 
attempt among the French towards an inſurrec- 
tion: He retained the Pariſians in obedience, by 
5 cuploying alternate) careſſcs and ſeverity : And 
b knowing 


the wiſdom, addreſs, and reſolution of the duke of of the 
Bedford, than his being able to maintain himſelf in 
[4 fo perilous a ſituation, and to preſerve ſome footing 
in France, after the defection of ſo many places, and 
amidſt the univerſal inclination of the reſt to imitate _ 
that contagious example. This prince ſeemed pre- 


uke of 
Bedford. 
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CHAP. knowing that the duke of Burgundy was already 


XX. 


1429. 


wavering in his fidelity, he acted with ſo much Mill 


and prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous criſis, 
an alliance, which was ſo important to the credit and 
ſupport of the Engliſh government. | 1 

Tre ſmall ſupplies which he received from Eng- 
land ſet the talents of this great man in ſtill a 
ſtronger light. The ardour of the Engliſh for fo- 
reign conqueſts was now extremely abated by time 
and reflection: The parliament ſeems even to have 
become ſenſible of the danger, which might attend 
their farther progreſs : No ſupply of money could be 
obtained by the regent during his greateſt diſtreſſes; 
and men inliſted ſlowly under his ſtandard, or ſoon 
deſerted, by reaſon of the wonderful accounts, 
which had reached England, of the magic, and ſor⸗ 
cery, and diabolical power of the Maid of Orleans. 
It happened fortunately, in this emergency, that the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, now created a cardinal, land- 
ed at Calais with a body of 5000 men, which he . 
was conducting into Bohemia, on a cruſade againſt F 
the Huſſites. He was perſuaded to lend theſe troops 
to his nephew during the preſent difficulties ©; and 
the regent was thereby enabled to take the field, 
and to oppoſe the French King, who was advancing 
with his army to the gates of Paris. 

THe extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bed- 
ford appeared alſo in his military operations. He 


_ attempted to reſtore the courage of his troops by 


boldly advancing to the face of the enemy ; but he 
choſe his poſts with ſo much caution, as always to 
decline a combat, and to render it impoſſible for 
Charles to attack him. He ſtill attended that 
prince in all his movements; covered his own towns 
and garriſons ; and kept himſelf in a poſture to 
reap advantage from every imprudence or falſe ſtep of 


 Rymer, vol. x. p. 459: 47. big. vol. x. p. 421. 
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the enemy. The French army, which conſiſted CHAP. 
moſtly of volunteers, who ſerved at their own ex- 
' pence, ſoon after retired and was diſſolved; Charles 


went to Bourges, the ordinary place of his reſi: dence; 

but not till he made himſelf maſter of Compeigne, 
Beauvais, Senlis, Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and 
of many places in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
which the affections of the 120 had put into his 


hands. 


Tux regent endeavoured to revive the declining 1430. 


ſtate of his affairs, by bringing over the young King 


of England, and having him crowned and acknow- 


ledged King of France at Parise. All the vaſſals of 
the crown, who lived within the provinces poſſeſſed 


by the Englith, ſwore anew allegiance and did ho- 


mage to him, But this ceremony was cold and in- 
ſipid in compariſon of the eclat which had attended 


the coronation of Charles at Rheims; and the duke 


of Bedford expected more effect from an accident, 
which put into his hands the perſon, Who had been 
the author of all his calamities. 

Tat maid of Orleans, after the coronation of 


Charles, declared to the count de Dunois, that her 


wiſhes were now ſatisfied, and that ſhe had no farther 
delire than to return to her former condition, and to 


the occupations and courſe of life, which became 


her ſex : But that nobleman, ſenſible of the mighty 
advantages, which might ſtill be reaped from her 
preſence in the army, exhorted her to perſevere, 


till, by the final expulſion of the Engliſh, ſhe had 


brought all her prophecies to their full compl=tion. 


In purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw herſelf into 


the town of Compeigne, which was at that time be- 
ſieged by the duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by the earls 


of Arundel and Suffolk; and the garriſon on her 


Eo Rymer, vol. x. p. 432. 
Vol. III. *— appearance 
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CHAP. appearance believed themſelves thencetorth invinci- 
XX. ble. But their joy was of ſhort duration. The maid, 
q . day after her arrival, headed a ſally upon the 
| -th Ma y.quarters of John de Luxembourg; ſhe twice drove 
| the enemy from their entrenchments; finding their 
numbers to encreaſe every moment, ſhe ordered a 
| retreat; when hard preſſed by the purſuers, ſhe turn- 
1 _ ed upon them, and made them again recoil; but 
N being here deſerted by her friends, and ſurrounded 
| by the enemy, the was at laſt, aſter exerting the ut- 
h moſt valour, taken prifoner by the Burgundians t. 
| 


The common opinion was, that the French officers, 

finding the merit of every victory aſcribed to her, 

: had, in envy to her renown, by which they them. 

0 ſelves were ſo much eclipſed, willingly expoſed her 

| to this fatal accident. 

Tur envy of her friends on this occaſion was not 

a greater proof of her merit than the triumph of her 
enemies. A complete victory would not have given 
more joy to the Engliſh and their partizans. The 
ſervice of Te Deum, which has ſo often been pro- 
phaned by princes, was publicly celebrated on this 
fortunate event at Paris. The duke of Bedford fan- 
cied, that, by the captivity of this extraordinary wo- 
man, who had blaſted all his ſucceſs, he would again 
recover his former aſcendant over France; and to 
puſh farther the preſent advantage, he purchaſed the 
captive from John de Luxembourg, and formed a 

proſecution againſt her, which, whether it proceed- 
ed from vengeance or policy, was equally barbar ous, 

and diſhonourable. 
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1431. Tur RRE was no poſſible reaſon why Joan ſhould not | 
de regarded as a priſoner of war, and be entitled to 
the courteſy and good uſage, which civilized nations, 


f Stowe, p. 371. 
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never, in her military capacity, forfeited, by any act 
of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that treatment: 

She was unſtained with any civil crime: Even the 
virtues and the very decorums of her ſex had ever 


been rigidly obſerved by hers; And tho! her ap- 


pearing in war, and leading armies to battle, may 


ſeem an exception, ſhe had thereby performed ſuch 


ſignal ſervice to her prince, that ſhe had abundantly 


compenſated for this irregularity; and was even, on 
that very account, the more an object of praile and 
admiration. It was neceſſary, therefore, for the duke 


of Bedford to intereſt religion ſome way in the pro- 


ſecution; and to cover under that cloak his flagrant 


violation of juſtice and humanity. 
TAE biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted 


to the Engliſh intereſt, preſented a petition againſt 


practiſe towards enemies on theſe occaſions. She had CH AP. 


Ld: 


1431. 


Joan, on pretence, that ſhe was taken within the 


| bounds of his dioceſe, and he deſired to have her 


tried by an eccleſiaſtical court, for ſorcery, impiety, 


idolatry and magic : The univerſity of Paris was to 
mean as to join in the fame requeſt ; Several 


prelates, among whom the cardinal of Winche(- 


ter was the only Engliſhman, were appointed her 


judges : They held their court in Rotien, where 


the young King of England then reſided: And 


the Maid, cloathed in her former military apparel, 


but loaded with irons, was produced before this 
tribunal. 


s We learn from her trial i in Paſquier, that when accuſed ot 
having put to death Franquet d'Arras her priſoner, ſhe juſtified 
kerſelf by laying, that he was a known robber, and jay under 


ſentence of death by a civil magiſtrate. She was ſo careful 


of obſerving decorums, that, when ſhe vas in any town or 
garriſon, ſhe always went to bed with ſome women of cha- 
racter in the place: When in the camp, ſhe lay in armour, 


and always had one of her brothers on each ſide of her. The 
Engliſh never reproached her with any thing in rege 1 to her 
| morals, 


* Sus 


CHAP, 
XX. 


. 
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Sys firſt deſired to be eaſed of her chains: Her 
judges anſwered that ſhe had once already attempt- 
ed an eſcape by throwing herſelf from a tower : She 
confeſſed the fact, maintained the juſtice of her in- 
tention, and owned, that, if ſhe could, ſhe would 


ſtill execute that purpoſe All her other ſpeeches 


ſhowed the ſame firmneſs and intrepidity: Tho' har- 
raſſed with interrogatories, during near the courſe of 


four months, ſhe never betrayed any weakneſs or 
vomaniſn ſubmiſſion ; and no advantage was gained 
over her. The point, which her Judges puſhed moſt 
vehemently, was her viſtons and revelations and in- 


tercourſe with departed faints; and they aſked her, 
whether ſhe would ſubmit to the church the truth of 


theſe inſpirations : She replied, that ſhe would ſub- 
mit them to God, the fountain of truth. They 


then exclaimed, that ſhe was a heretic, and denied 


the authority of the church. She 8 to the 
Pope: They rejected her appeal. 


Tary aſked her, why ſhe put truſt in her ſtan- 
dard which had been conſecrated by magical in- 
cantations : She replied, that ſhe put truſt in the 


Supreme Being alone, whoſe image was impreſſed 


upon it. They demanded, why ſhe carried in her 
hand that ſtandard at the anointment and corona- 


tion of Charles at Rheims: She anſwered, that the 


perſon who had ſhared the danger, was entitled 
to ſhare the glory. When accuſed of going to 


War contrary to the decorums of her ſex, and of 


aſſuming government and command over men; ſhe 
ſcrupled not to reply, that her ſole purpoſe was to 


defeat the Engliſh, and to expel them from the 
Kingdom of France. In the iſſue, ſhe was con- 


demned for all the crimes of which ſhe had been ac- 
cuſed, aggravated by hereſy ; her revelations were 
declared to be inventions of the devil to delude the 


people; and ſhe, was ſentenced to be delivered over 


to the ſecular arm. 
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JoaN, ſo long ſurrounded by inveterate enemies, CHAP. 
who treated her with every mark of contumely; XX. 


brow-beaten and overawed by men of ſuperior rank, 
and men inveſted with the enſigns of a ſacred cha- 
racter, which ſhe had been accuſtomed to revere ; 


1431. 


felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued, and thoſe viſionary 2 


dreams of inſpiration, 1n which ſhe had been buoy- 
ed up by the triumphs of ſucceſs and the applauſes 


of her own party, gave way to the terrors of that 


puniſhment to which ſhe was ſentenced, She pub- 
licly declared herſelf willing to recant; ſhe ac- 


knowledged the illuſion of thoſe revelations which 
the church had rejected; and ſhe promiſed never 
more to maintain them. Her ſentence was then 


mitigated ; She was condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment, and to be fed during life on bread and 


Water. 


ENOUGH was now done to fulfil all political views, 
and to convince both the French and Engliſh, 
that the opinion of divine influence, which had 
ſo much encouraged the one and daunted the 


other, was entirely without foundation. But the 
barbarous vengeance of Joan's enemies was not ſa- 


tisfied with this victory. Suſpecting, that the female 
dreſs, which ſhe had now conſented to wear, was 
diſagreeable to her, they purpoſely placed in her 


apartment a ſuit of men's apparel; and watched 
for the effect of that temptation upon her. On 


the ſight of a dreſs, in which ſhe had acquired to 
much renown, and which ſhe once believed, ſhe 
wore by the particular appointment of heaven, all 
her former ideas and paſſions revived ; and ſhe ven- 


tured 1n her ſolitude to cloath herſelf again in the for- 


bidden garment. Her inſidious enemies caught her 


in that ſituation: Her fault was interpreted to be 
no leſs than a relapſe into hereſy: No recantation 
would now ſuffice, and no pardon could be granted 


her. She was condemned to be burned in the 


market- place of Rotien ; and the infamous ſentence 


was 


166 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
CHAP. was accordingly executed. This admirable heroine, 


to whom the more generous ſuperſtition of the an- 
1431 tients would have erected altars, was, on pretence of 


Execution hereſy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, 
of the and expiated by that dreadful puniſhment the ſig: 
maid of nal ſervices, which ſhe had rendered to her prince 


Orleans 


14th June. and to her native * 


1432. Tur affairs of the Engliſh, far from being be advanced 


by this execution, went every day more and more to 


decay: The great abilities of the regent were unable 


to reliſt the ſtrong inclination, which had ſeized the 
French to return under the obedience of their right- 
ful ſovereign, and which that act of cruelty was ill 
fitted to remove. Chartres was ſurprized by a ſtra- 
tagem of the count de Dunois: A body of the Eng- 
Tiſh, under lord Willoughby, was defeated at St. 
Celerin upon the Sarte ?: The fair in the ſuburbs of 
Can, ſeated in the midſt of the Engliſh territories, 
was pillaged by de Lore, a French captain of repu- 
tation : The duke of Bedford himſelf was obliged by 
Dunois to raiſe the ſiege of Lagni with ſome _— 
honour : And all thefe misfortunes, tho' light, 
being continued and uninterrupted, brought Ui 
credit to the Engliſn, and menaced them with an 


approaching loſs of all their conqueſts. But the | 


chief detriment, which the regent ſuſtained, was by 
the death of his dutchefs, who had hitherto preſerved 
ſome appearance of friendſhip between him and her 


brother, the duke of Burgundy ': And his marriage | 


ſoon afterwards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was 
the beginning of a breach between them *. Philip 
complained, that the regent had never had the ci- 
vility to inform him of his intentions, and that fo 


ſudden a marriage was a flight on his ſiſter's me- 


mory. The cardinal of Wincheſter mediated a recon- 


> Monſtreler; vol. i p. 100. bid. vol. li. p. 87. 
* Stow, p. 373. Grafton, p. 554. 3 
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ciliation between theſe princes, and brought them CHAP. 


both to St. Omers for that purpoſe. The duke of 
Bedford here expected the firſt viſit both as he was 
ſon, brother, and uncle to a King, and becaule he 
had already made ſuch advances as to come into 
the duke of Burgundy's territories, in order to have 
an interview with him : But Philip, proud of his 
great power and independant dominions, refuſed to 
pay this compliment to the regent : And the two 


- princes, unable to adjuſt the ceremonial, parted with- 


A very bad prognoſtic of 
their cordial intentions to renew paſt fricndſlip and 


out ſeeing each other !, 


amity | 


XX. 


1432. 


Nornind could bi more repugnant to the inte- Defection 


reſts of the houſe of Burgundy, than to unite the =O 


of | 


crowns of France and England on the fame head ; Burgundy. 


an event, which, had it taken place, would have re- 


duced the duke to the rank of a petty prince, and 
have rendered his ſituation entirely dependant and 
precarious. The title alſo to the crown of France, 
which, after the failure of the elder branches, might 


accrue to the duke or his poſterity, had been ſacri- 


and ſtrangers and 
enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the 


ficed by the treaty of Troye ; 


throne. Revenge alone had carried Philip into theſe 
impolitic meaſures; and a point of honour had 
hitherto induced him to maintain them. But as it 
is the nature of paſſion gradually to decay; while 


the ſenſe of intereſt maintains an eternal influence 


and authority; the duke had, for ſome years, ap- 


| peared ſenſibly to relent in (FA animoſity againſt 
Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies 
made by that prince for the murder of the late duke 
of Burgundy, 


His extreme youth was pleaded in his 


favour; his incapacity to judge for himſelf; the aſcen- 


dant gained over him by his miniſters; and his in- 


! Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 90. Graſton, p. 561. e 
HO ability 
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CHAP. ability to reſent a deed, which, without his know- 


ledge, had been perpetrated by thoſe under whoſe 
guidance he was then placed. The more to gratify 
the pride of Philip, the King of France had baniſh- 
ed from his court and preſence Tanegui de Chatel, 


and all thoſe concerned in that alſaffination; and 
had offered to make any other atonement, which 
could be required of him. The ills, which Charles 


had already ſuffered, had tended to oratiſy the duke's 


revenge ; the miſeries to which France had been fo 


long expoled, had begun to move his compaſſion, 


and the cries of all Europe admoniſhed him, that 


his reſentment, which might hitherto be deemed pi- 
ous, would, "4 carried farther, be univerſally con- 


demned as barbarous and unrelenting, While the Þ 
duke was 1n this diſpoſition, every diſguſt, which Þ 


he received from England, made a double impreſ- 


ſion upon him; the entreaties of the count de Riche- 


mont and the duke of Bourbon, who had married 


his two ſiſters, had weight; and he determined final- 


Auguſt. 
and began with diſcuſſing the propoſals of the two 


ly to unite himſelf to the royal family of France, 
8 which his own was deſcended. For this pur- 
poſe a congreſs was appointed at Arras under the 


mediation of deputies from the Pope and the coun- 


cil of Baſle : The duke of Burgundy came thither 


in perſon: The duke of Bourbon, the count de 


Richemont and other perſons of high rank, appear- 


ed as ambaſſadors from France: And the Engliſh 


having alſo been invited to attend, the cardinal of 


Wincheſter, the archbiſhop of Vork, and others, re- 


ceived from me . and council a commitſior 
for that purpoſe 5 
Tur conferences were held in the abbey of St. Vaaſt, 


crowns, which were fo wide of each other as to admit 
of no hopes of accommodation. England offered, that 


= Monſtrelet, vol. ii, p- 110, 
each 


FTF 


ch party ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of what they CHAP. 
had at preſent, afrer making ſome equal exchanges XX. 
for mutual convenience: France offered to cede Y 
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Normandy with Guienne, but both of them loaded 
with the uſual homage and vaſlalage to the crown, 


As the claims of England upon France were univer- 


fally unpopular in Europe; the mediators declared 


the offers of Charles very reaſonable; and the car- 
dinal of Wincheſter, with the Engliſh ambaſladors, 


immediately left the congreſs. There remained no- 


thing but to diſcuſs the mutual pretences of Charles 
and Philip. Theſe were eaſily adjuſted :; The vaſſal 
was in a ſituation to give law to his ſuperior; and 


he exacted conditions, which, had it not deen ſor 


the preſent neceſſity, would have been deemed, to 


the laſt degree, diſhonourable and diſadvantageous 
to the crown of France. Beſides making repeated 


| atonements and acknowledgments for the murder of 
1 the duke of Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede 
na- all the towns of Picardy which lay between the 
ace, Somme and the Low Countries; he yielded ſeveral 
bur- other territories; he agreed, that theſe and all the 
the Þ other dominions of Philip ſhould be held by him, 
bun- Þ during his life-time, without doing any homage or 
ther ſwearing fealty to the preſent King, and he freed his 
t de ſubjects from all obligations to allegiance, if ever he 

ear- © infringed this treaty®. Such were the conditions, 

gliſn upon which France purchaſed the friendſhip of the 

al of duke of Burgundy. 

„ re- Tur duke ſent over a herald. to England with 
thon a letter, in which he notified the concluſion of the 

IF treaty of Arras, and apologized for his depar- 

aaſt; ture from that of Troye. The council received 

tuo the herald with great coldneſs : They even aſſigned 

dmit : him his lodgings in a ſhoemaker's houſe, by way 


of inſult; and the populace | were ſo incenſed, that, 


5 Monſtrelet, vol. ii p. 112. Grafton, p. 565. 


Sow, ap if 


1435. 
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14th Sept. 
Death of 
the duke 


of Bed- 
ford. 


Orleans, was unſullied by any conſiderable blemiſh, 


tho' he commanded three thouſand men, was foil- 


1436. 


tence for the farther meaſures, which he intended to 


lities, and of many virtues; and whoſe memory, 


deſpiſed by the Engliſh, deteſted by the French, 
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if the duke of Gloceſter had not given him guards, 
his life would have been expoſed to danger, when 
he appeared in the ſtreets. The Flemings, and 
other ſubjects of Philip, were inſulted, and ſome of 
them murdered by the Londoners; and every thing 
ſeemed to tend towards a rupture between the two 
nationse. Theſe violences were not diſagreeable to 
the duke of Burgundy; as they afforded him a pre- 


take againſt the Engliſh, whom he now regarded a as 
implacable and dangerous enemies. 
Arrw days after the duke of Bedford rodeived 
intelligence of this treaty, ſo fatal to the intereſts of 
England, he died at Rotien ; a prince of great abi- 


except from the barbarous execution of the Maid of 
Iabella, Queen of France, died a little before him, 


and reduced 1n her latter years to regard with an 
unnatural horror, the progreſs and ſucceſſes of her 
own ſon, in recovering poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 
This period was rags ſignalized by the death of the 
earl of Arundel *, a great Engliſh general, who, 


ed by Xaintrailles at the head of fixteen hundred, 
and ſoon after expired of the wounds which he re- 
carved 1 in the action. 


THz violent factions, which” prevailed in the 
court of England, between the duke of Gloceſter 
and the cardinal of Wincheſter, prevented the 
Engliſh from taking the proper meaſures for re- 
pairing theſe mutiplied loſſes; and threw all their 
affairs into confuſion. The popularity of the duke 
and his near relation to the crown, gave him advan- 
tages in the conteſt, which he often loſt by his open 


o Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 120. Hollingſhed, p. 612. 
Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 105. Hollingſhed, p. 610. 
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N . 171 
and unguarded temper, unfit to ſtruggle with the CHAP. 
politic and intereſted ſpirit of his rival, The ba- XX. 
jance, meanwhile, of theſe parties, kept every thing 6 
in ſaſpence : Foreign affairs were much neglected : hy 
And tho' the duke of York, fon to that earl of 
Cambridge, who was executed in the beginning of 
the laſt reign, was appointed ſucceſſor to the duke 
of Bedford, it was ſeven months before his commil- 
ton paſſed the ſeals; and the Engliſh remained fo 
long in an enemy' ; country, without a proper head 
or governor. 

Tur new governor on his arrival found the capi- Decline of 
tal already loſt, The Pariſians had always been the Eng- 
more attached to the Burgundian than to the En Promos 
liſh intereſt ; and after the concluſion of the treaty f 
of Arras, their affections, without any farther con- 
troul, univerſally led them to return to their alle- 
giance under their native ſovereign, The conſta- 
ble, together with Lile-Adam, the ſame perſon who 
had before put Paris into the hands of the duke of 
Burgundy, was introduced in the night-time by in- 
telligence with the citizens: The lord Willoughby, 
who commanded only a ſmall garriſon of 1500 
men, was expelled; That nobleman diſcovered 


great valour and preſence of mind on the occaſion ; 
but unable to guard fo large a place againſt ſuch 


© multitudes, he retired into the Baſtile, and being 


5 there inveſted, delivered up the place, and was con- 


tented to ſlipulate for the ſafe retreat of his troops 


into Normandy ?. 


Ix the ſame ſeaſon, the duke of Burgundy took 
openly part againſt England, and commenced hoſti- 
ties by the ſiege of Calais, the only place which 
nom gave the Engliſh any ſure hold of France, and 

till rendered them dangerous. As he was beloved 
among his own ſubjects, and had acquired the epi- 


5 Monſtrelet, vol. H. p. 127. Grafton, p. 368. 
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FF oyap. ther of Good, from his popular qualities, he was 
wh. XX. able to intereſt all the inhabitants of the Low-Coun- 
tl W—— tries in the ſucceſs of this enterprize; and he in- 
1 "I veſted that place with an army, very formidable from 
its numbers, but without experience, diſcipline, or 
military ſpirit . On the firſt alarm of this ſiege, 
the duke of Gloceſter aſſembled ſome forces, ſent a 
| defiance to Philip, and challenged him to wait the || 
event of a battle, which he promiſed to give, as ſoon 
as the wind would permit him to reach Calais. The 
warlike genius of the Engliſh had at that time ren- 
dered them terrible to all the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, much more to the Flemings, who were more 
expert in manufaCtures, than in arms; and the duke 
of Burgundy, being already foiled in ſome attempts 
before Calais, and obſer ing the diſcontent and ter- 
26th Juneror of his own army, thought proper to raiſe the 
ſiege, and to retreat into his own territories, before 
the arrival of the enemy 4. 

Tas Engliſh were ſtill maſters of many. fine pro- 
vinces in France; but retained poſſeſſion, more by 
the extreme weakneſs of Charles, than by the ſtrength 
of their own garriſons or the force of their armies. 
Nothing indeed can be more ſurpriſing than the 
feeble efforts made, during the courſe of ſeveral 
years, by theſe two potent nations againſt each other; 
while the one ſtruggled for independancy, and the 

BA bother aſpired to a total conqueſt of its rival. IN 
14 general want of induſtry, commerce, and police, 1 
bid that age, had rendered all the European nations, 4 
it France and England no leſs than the others, unfit 
ql 

| 


ö for bearing the burthens of war, when it was pro- 
| longed beyond one ſeaſon; and the continuance of 
14 hoſtilities had, long ere this time, exhauſted the 
| force and patience of both theſe kingdoms, | Scarce 


Grafton, p 571. 
4 Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 136. Hollingſhed, Pp: 614. 


1 | | 5 Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 126. 130. 132. Hollingſhed, p. 671 
| could 


were laid waſte and left uncultivated e. 
were gradually depopulated, not by the blood ſpilt 

in battle, but by the more deſtructive pillage of 
the garriſons: And both parties, weary of hoſtilities, 
| which decided nothing, ſeemed at laſt deſirous of 


could the appearance of an army be brought into the CH AP. 


field on either fide; and all the mighty operations 


conſiſted in the ſurprize of places, in the rencounter 


of detached parties, and in incurſions upon the 


open country; which were performed by ſmall bo- 


dies aſſembled on a ſudden from the neighbour- 


| ing garriſons: In this method of conductipg the 
war, the French King had much the advantage: The 
affections of the people were entirely on his ſide: 


Intelligence was early brought him of the ſtate 


and motions of the enemy: The inhabitants were 


XX - 
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ready to join in any attempts againſt the garriſons: 


And thus ground was continually, tho' ſlowly, gain- 


ed againſt the Engliſh. The duke of York, who 
was a prince of ability, ſtruggled againſt theſe dif- 
fliculties during the courſe of five years; and being 
aſſiſted by the valour of lord Talbot, ſoon after: 
created earl of Shrewſbury, he performed actions 
which acquired him honour, but merit not the at- 


tention of poſterity. It-would have been well, had- 


this feeble. war, in ſparing the blood of the people, 
prevented likewiſe all other oppreſſions; and had 
the fury of men, which reaſon and juſtice cannot re- 
ſtrain, thus happily received a check from their im- 
potence and inability. But the French and Engliſh, 
tho' they exerted ſuch ſmall force, were, however, 
ſtretching beyond their reſources, which were ſtill 
| ſmaller; and the troops, deſtitute of pay, were ob- 


liged to ſubſiſt by plundering and oppreſſing the 


all the north of France, which, was the ſeat of war, 
The cities 


e Grafton, p. 562. 


peace, 


country, both of friends and enemies. The fields in 


1440. 
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CHAP. peace, and they ſet on foot negotiations for that pur- 

AX. poſe. But the propoſals which came from France 

and from England, were ſtill ſo wide of each other, 
that all hopes of accommodation immediately vaniſh- 
ed. The Engliſh ambaſſadors demanded reſtitution of 
all the provinces which had once been annexed to Eng- 
land, together with the final ceſſion of Calais and its 
diſtrict; and required the poſſeſſion of theſe exten- 
ſive territories without the burthen of any fealty or 
homage on the part of their prince: The French of- 
fered only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and 
Calais, loaded with the uſual burthens. It appeared 
in vain to continue the negotiation, while there was 
ſo little proſpect of agreement. The Engliſh were 
ſtill too haughty to ſtoop from the vaſt 1 which 
they had formerly entertained, and to accept of 
terms more ſuitable to the preſent condition of the 
two kingdoms. _ 

Tur duke of York ſoon after reſigned his go- 
vernment to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of re- 
putation, whom death prevented from a long en- 
joyment of his dignity. The duke, upon the demiſe 
of this nobleman, returned to nis charge, and du- 

ting his adminiſtration a truce was concluded be- 
_ tween the King of England and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, which had become neceſſary for the com- 
mercial intereſt of their ſubjects l. The war with 
France continued 1n the ſame languid and feeble ſtate 
as before. 
| Tur captivity of five princes of the blood, taken 
F108 priſoners in the battle of Azincour, was a conſi- 
| N 1 derable advantage which England long enjoyed 
wy above its enemy; but this ſuperiority was now 
3 entirely loſt. Some of theſe princes had died; 
9 | ſome had been ranſomed for ſums of money; 
1 and the duke of Orleans, the moſt powerful among 
4 them, was the laſt who remained in hands of 


f Grafton, p. 573. 
ug : RTE the 


;, 


bles 5 for his liberty; and when this propoſal was 


laid before the council of England, as every queſ- YR 
tion was there an object of faction, the party of . 


the duke of Gloceſter, and that of the cardinal of 


| Wincheſter, were divided in their ſentiments with 


regard to it, The duke reminded the council of 

the dying advice of the late King, that none of 
theſe priſoners ſhould on any account be releafed, 
till his ſon was of ſufficient age to hold, himſelf, the 
reins of government. The cardinal inſiſted on the 


| greatneſs of the ſum proffered, which in reality was 


near equal to two thirds of all the extraordinary 


1 ſupplies, that the parliament, during the courſe of 


ſeven years, granted for the ſupport of the war. 
And he added, that the releaſe of this prince was 


more likely to be advantageous than prejudicial to 
the Engliſh intereſt ; by filling the court of France 


with faction, and giving a head to thoſe numerous 
malecontents, whom Charles was at prefent able 
with great difficulty to reftrain, The cardinal's par- 
ty, as uſual, prevailed : The duke of Orleans was 


| releaſed, after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five 
years h: And the duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of 


his entire reconciliation with the family of Orleans, 


| facilitated to that prince the payment of his ranſom. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the princes and nobility 
in thoſe ages, went to war on very diſadvantageous 
terms. If they were taken priſoners, they either 
remained in captivity during life, or purchaſed their 
| liberty at the price which the victors were pleaſ- 
| ed to impoſe, and which often reduced their familics 
| to beggary and want. 


| ' 2 Rymer, vol. x. p. 764. 776. 782. 795, 796. This ſum 

was equal to 36,000 pounds ſterling of our preſent money.“ 

A ſubſidy of a tenth and fifteenth was fixed by Edward III. at 

W 29-000 pounds, that is 58,000 of our preſent money. The par- 
liament granted only one ſubſidy during the courſe of ſeven years, 

| from 1437 to 1444. 


i Grafton, p. 578. 


the Engliſh. He offered the ſum of 54,000 no-CH AP. 


CHAP. 


XXX. 


1443. 


Truce 


with 
France. 
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Tur ſentiments of the cardinal, ſome time after, 


prevailed in another point of ſtill greater moment. 


That prelate had always encouraged every propoſal 
of accommodation with France; and repreſented 
the utter impoſſibility, in the preſent circumſtances, 
of puſhing farther the conqueſts in that kingdom, 
and the great difficulty of even maintaining thoſe 
which were already made. He infiſted on the ex- 
treme reluctance of the parliament to grant ſup- 
plies ; the diſorders in which the Engliſh affairs 
in Normandy were involved ; the daily progreſs 
made by the French King; and the advantage of 
ſtopping his hand by a temporary accommodation, 
which might leave room for time and accidents 
to operate. in favour of the Engliſh. The duke of 
Gloceſter, high ſpirited and haughty, and educated 
in the lofty pretenſions, which the firſt ſuccefles of 
his two brothers had rendered familiar to him, could 
not yet be induced to relinquiſh all hopes of pre- 
vailing Over France; much leſs, could he ſee with 
patience, his own opinion thwarted and rejected by 
the influence of his rival in the Engliſh council. 
But notwithſtanding his oppoſition, the earl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who always adhered to the car- 
dinal's party, was diſpatched to Tours, in order 
to negociate with the French miniſters. It was 


28th May. found impoſſible to adjuſt the terms of a Jaſting 


peace; but a truce for twenty-two months was con- 


cluded, which left every thing on the preſent foot- 


ing between the parties. The numerous diſorders, 


under which the French government laboured, and 
_ which time alone could remedy, induced Charles to 
aſſent to this truce; and the ſame motives engaged 
| hin afterwards to prolong i it!. But Suffolk, not con- 


tent with executing this object of his commiſſion, 
proceeded alſo to finiſh another buſineſs, which ſeenis 


l Ry mer, vol. FR 101. 108. pe” 214. 


rather 
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rather to have been implied than included in the CHAP. 


powers, which had been granted him “. 


Is proportion as Henry advanced in years, hi 
character became fully known in the court, and 443. 


was no longer ambiguous to either faction. Of the 
moſt harmleſs, inoffenſive, ſimple manners; but of 
the moſt ſlender capacity; he was fitted, both by 


the ſoftneſs of his temper, and the weakneſs of his 


underſtanding, to be perpetually governed by thoſe 


| who ſurrounded him; and it was ealy to foreſee, 
| that his reign would prove a perpetual minority. 


As he had now reached the twenty-third year of 
his age, it was natural to think of chooſing him a 
Queen ; and each party was ambitious of having him 
receive one from their hand; as it was probable, 


| that this circumſtance would decide forever the 
| victory between them. The duke of Gloceſter 
| propoſed a. daughter of the count d'Armagnac ; but 


had not credit to effectuate his purpoſe. The cardi- 
nal and his friends had caſt their eye on Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular King of 
Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem, deſcended from the 
count of Anjou, brother of Charles V. who had left 
theſe magnificent titles, but without any real power 
or poſſeſſions, to his poſterity. This princeſs herſelf 
was the moſt accompliſhed of her age both in body 
and mind; and ſeemed to poſſeſs thoſe qualities which 
would equally qualify her to acquire the aſcendant over 
Henry, and to ſupply all his defects and weakneſſes. 
Of a maſculine, courageous ſpirit, of an enterpri- 
zing temper, endowed with ſolidity as well as viva- 
city of underſtanding, ſhe had not been able to 
conceal theſe great talents even in the privacy of 
her father's family; and it was reaſonable to ex- 
pect, that, when ſhe ſhould mount the throne, 
they would break out with ſtill ſuperior luſtre. The 
earl of Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his aflo- 


* Rymer, vol. xi. p. 53. . 
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'CHAP.ciates of the Engliſh council, made propoſals of mar- 
riage to Margaret, which were accepted. But this 
— nobleman, beſides pre-occupying the princeſs's fa- 
vour by being the chief means of her advancement, 
_ endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with her and her 
family, by very extraordinary conceſſions: Tho' 
larriage Margaret brought no dowry with her, he ventured 
, of himſelf, without any direct authority from the 
Margaret council, but probably with the allowance of the car- 
of Anjou. dinal, and the ruling members, to engage by a ſe- 
_cret article, that the province of Maine, which was 


at that time in the hands of the Engliſh, ſhonld be 


delivered up to Charles of Anjou her uncle i, who 


was prime miniſter and favourite of the French 


King, and who had already received from his maſter 


the grant of that province as his appanage. 

Tux treaty of marriage was ratified in England : 
Suffolk obtained firſt the title of marquis, then 
that of duke; and even received the thanks of par- 


Hhament, for his ſervices in concluding it =, The 
princeſs fell immediately into cloſe connexions with 


the cardinal and his party, the dukes of Somerſet, 


Suffolk, and Buckingham; who, fortified by her 


powerful friendfhip, reſolved on the final ruin of the 
duke of Gloceſter. 


Tus generous prince, worfted in all court in- 
trigues, for which his temper was not ſuited, but 
poliefing, in a high degree, the favour of the pub- 
be, had already received from his rivals a moſt 


cruel mortification, which he had hitherto born 


patiently, but which it was impoſſible, that a per- 
ſon of his ſpirit and humanity could ever forgive. 


His dutcheſs, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cobham, 


had been accuſed of the crime of witchcraft, and it 
was pretended, that a waxen figure of the King was 


Grafton, p. 590. 4 m Cotton, p. 630. 
* Hollingſhed, p. 626. 5 * 
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found in her poſſeſſion, which ſhe and her aſſociates, CHA P. 
Sir Roger Bolingbroke a prieft, and one Margery 
Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical manner bee 
a flow fire, with an intention of making Hen 
force and vigour waſte away, by like inſenſible 5 
grees. The accuſation was well calculated to affect 
1 the weak and credulous mind of the King, and to 
1 gain belief in an ignorant age; and the dutcheſs was 
| brought to trial with her co: ifederates. The nature 
of this crime, ſo oppoſite to all common ſenſe, ſeems 
always to exempt the accuſers from obſerving the 
} rules of common ſenſe in their evidence: The pri- 
ſeoners were pronounced gulty ; the dutcheſs was 
condemned to do public penance, and to ſuffer per- 
petual impriſonment, and the others were executed ®, 
But as theſe violent proceedings were aſcribed ſole- 
ly to the malice of the duke's enemies, the peo- 
wu ple, contrary to their uſual practice on ſuch occaſi- 
" ons, acquitted the unhappy ſufferers; and encreaſed 
q their eſteem and affection towards a prince, who was 
thus expoſed, without protection, to ſuch mortal in- 
juries. 
Tazsz ſentiments of the public made the cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter and his party ſenſible, that it was 
| neceflary to deſtroy a man, whoſe popularity might 
become dangerous, and whoſe refentment they had 
ſo much cauſe to apprehend. In order to effectuate 
their purpoſe, a parliament was ſummoned to meet, 
not at London, which was ſuppoſed to be too well 
affected to the duke, but at St. Edmondſbury, where 
they expected that he would lie entirely at mercy. 
As ſoon as he appeared, he was accuſed of trea- 
ſon, and thrown into priſon. He was ſoon after found 28th Feb. 
dead in his bed?; and tho' it was pretended tene 
his death was natural, and tho' his body, which, Gloce- | 
ſter. 


40 free, p. 381. Hollingſhed, p. 622. Graſton, p. 587. 
Grafton, p. 597. LATE 
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CHAP. was expoſed to public view, bore no marks of out- 
XX. ward injury, no one doubted that he had fallen a ſa- 
| 1447 Erifice to the vengeance of his enemies. A trick, for- 
merly practiied on Edward II. on Richard II. and on 
Thomas of Wondſtock, duke of Gloceſter, could de- | 
ceive no body, The reaſon of this violence ſeems not, 
that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal in par- 
lament on account of his innocence, which, in ſuch 
times, was ſeldom regarded; but that they imagined 
his public trial and execution would have been more 
invidions than his private murder, which they pre- 
tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue were 
afterwards tried for aiding him in his treaſons, and 
were condemned to be hanged, drawn and quarter- 
ed. They were hanged and cut down; but juſt as 
the executioner was proceeding to quarter them, their 
pardon was produced, and they were recovered to 
lifes. The moſt barbarous kind of a that can 
poſſibly be imagined ! 
Th1s prince is ſaid to have received a more learn- 
ed education than was uſual in his age, to have 
founded one of the firſt public libraries in England, 
and to have been a great patron of learned men, 
Among other advantages, which he reaped from this 
turn of mind, it tended much to cure him of cre- 
dulity; of which the following inſtance is given by 
Sir Thomas More. There was a man, who pretend- 
ed, that, tho' he was born blind, he had recovered 
his Goht by touching the ſhrine of St. Albans. The 
duke, happening ſoon after to paſs that way, queſ- 
tioned the man, and ſeeming to doubt of his fight, 
aſſed him the colour of ſeveral cloaks, worn by 
perſons in his retinue. The man told him very rea- 
dily. You are a knave, cried the prince; had you 
been born blind, you could not have d iſtinguiſted colours - 
And immediately ordered him to be put in the ſtocks 
as an impoſtor”, 


3 Fabian Chron. anno 1447. NY Grafton, p. 597- 
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Tux cardinal of Wincheſter died fix weeks after CHAP. 


his nephew, whoſe murder was univerſally aſeribed 
to him as well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, 
it is ſaid, gave him more remorſe in his laſt mo- 
ments, than could naturally be expected from a 
man hardened, during the courſe of a long life, in 

falſhood and in politics. What ſhare the Queen 


. 


had in this guilt is uncertain; her uſual activity and 


ſpirit made the public conclude with ſome reaſon 


that the duke's enemies durſt not have ventured on 


ſuch a deed without her privity. But there hap- 
pened ſoon after an event, of which ſhe and her 


favourite, the duke of Suffolk, bore unconteſtibly 
the whole odium. 
Taar article of the marriage treaty, by which the 


province of Maine was to be y jelded to Charles of An- 
jou, the Queen's uncle, had probably been hitherto 


kept a ſecret; and during the lifetime of the duke of 


Gloceſter, it would have been dangerous to venture 
on the execution of it. But as the court of France in- 


ſiſted ſtrenuouſly on performance, orders were now 
diſpatched, under Henry's hand, to Sir Francis Surt- 


_ enne, governor of Mans, commanding him to ſurren- 


der that place to Charles of Anjou. Surienne, either 
queſtioning the authenticity of the order, or regard- 


ing his government as his only fortune, refuſed com- 
pliance; and it became neceſſary for a French army, 


under the count de Dunois, to lay ſiege to the city. 

The governor made as good a defence as his ſituation 
could permit; but receiving no relief from Edmund 
duke of Somerſet, who was at that time governor of 
Normandy, he was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and 
to ſurrender not only Mans, but all the other fortreſſes 


of that province, which was thus entirely alienated 


from the crown of England. 


Tur bad effects of this 8 1 not here. 


Surienne, at the head of all his garriſons, amounting to 


2500 men, retired into Normandy, in expectation of 
being 


1448 
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CHAP. being taken into pay, and of being quartered in ſome 


XX. 


1448. 


State of 
France. 


towns of that province. But Somerſet, who had no 


means of ſubſiſting ſuch a multitude, and who was 
probably incenſed at Surienne's diſobedience, refuſed 
to admit him; and this adventurer, not daring to 
commit depredations on the territories either of the 
King of France or of England, marched into Britta- 


ny, ſeized the town of Fougeres, repaired the forti- 
fications of Pontorſon and St. James de Beuvron, and 


ſubſiſted his trocps by the ravages, which he com- 
mitted on all that province. The duke of Brittany 
complained of this violence to the King of France, 
his liege lord: Charles remonſtrated with the duke 
of Somerſet: That nobleman replied, that the inju- 
ry was done without his privity, and that he had no 
authority over Surienne and his companions :. Tho' 
this anſwer might appear very ſatisfactory to Charles, 
who had often felt ſeverely the licentious, indepen- 
dant ſpirit of ſuch mercenary ſoldiers, he never would 


admit the apology. He ſtill inſiſted, that theſe plun- 
derers ſhould be recalled, and that reparation ſhould 
be made to the duke of Brittany for all the damages, 


which they had committed : And in order to render 


an accommodation abſolutely impracticable, he made 
the eſtimation of damages amount to no leſs a ſum 
than 1,600,000 crowns. He was ſenſible of the ſu- 
periority, which the preſent ſtate of his affairs gave 


him over England; and he determined to take ad- 
vantage of it. 


No fooner was the truce 3 between - 


the two kingdoms, than Charles employed him- 


felf, with great induſtry and judgment, in repair- 


ing thoſe numberleſs ills, to which France, from 
the continuance of wars both foreign and domeſ- 
tic, had fo long been expoſed. He reſtored the 
courſe of public juſtice ; he introduced order into the 


Monſtrelet, vol. iii. p. 6. 
t Ibid. p. 7. Hollingſhed, p. 629. 
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finances; he eſtabliſned diſcipline in his troops; CHAP. 
he repreſſed faction in his court; he revived the XX. 


languid ſtate of agriculture and the arts; and in the > 
courſe of a few years, he rendered his kingdom 


1448. 


flouriſhing within itſelf, and formidable to all its 
neighbours. Meanwhile, affairs in England had 


taken a very different turn. The court was divided 
into parties, which were enraged againſt each other: 


The people were diſcontented with the government: 
Conqueſts in France, which were an object more of 


glory than of intereſt, were overlooked amidit do- 


meſtic incidents which engroſſed all mens attenti- 
on: The governor of Normandy, ill ſupplied with 
money, was obliged to diſmiſs the greater part of 
his troops, and to allow the fortifications of the 
towns and caſtles to fall into diſrepair: And the no- 
bility and people of that province had, during the 
open communication with France, enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of renewing connexions with their an- 
tient maſter, and of concerting the means for expell- 


10g the Engliſh. The occaſion therefore ſeemed fa- 1449. 


vourable to Charles for breaking the truce; and 
Normandy was at once invaded by four powerful ar- 
mies; one commanded by the King himſelf; a ſe- Renewal 


cond by the duke of Brittany; a third by the duke a ay . 


of Alengon; and a fourth by the count de Dunois. France. 


The places opened their gates almoſt as ſoon as the 
French appeared before them: Vernetiil, Nogent, 
Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de mer, Giſors, Mante, 


Vernon, Argentan, Liſieux, Fecamp, Coutances, 
Beleſme, Pont de l' Arche, fell in an inſtant into the 


hands of the enemy: The duke of Somerſet was ſo far 
from having an army, which could take the field, 
and relieve theſe places, that he was not able to ſup- 
ply them with the neceſſary garriſons and proviſions: 
He retired with the few troops, of which he was maſ- 
ter, into Rotien ; and thought it ſufficient, if, till the 


arrival of ſuccours from England, he could fave 


that 
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CH APthat capital from the general fate of the province. 


The King of France, at the head of a formidable ar- 


OD Ip; fifty thouſand. ſtrong, preſented himſelf before 


1449. 


4th Nov. 


1450. 


the gates : The dangerous example of revolt had in- 
fected the inhabitants, and they called aloud for a 


_ capitulation, Somerſet, unable to reſiſt at once 
both the enemies within and from without, retired 


with his garriſon 1nto the palace and caſtle ; which, 
being places not tenable, he was obliged to ſurren- 
der: He purchaſed a retreat to Harfleur by the pay- 
ment of 56,000 crowns, by engaging to ſurrender 
Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, and 


other places in the higher Normandy, and by deli- 


vering hoſtages for the performance of thele arti- 


cles*. The governor of Honfleur refuſed to obey 


his orders; upon which, the earl of Shrewſbury, 


vo was one of the hoſtages, was detained priſon- 


and the Engliſh were thus deprived of the only 


7; 


; De capable of recovering them from their 


preſent diſtreſſed ſituation. Harfleur made a better 
defence under Sir Thomas Curſon, the governor ; 


but was finally obliged to open its gates to the 
count de Dunois. Succours at laſt appeared from 


England under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed 
at Cherbourg : But theſe came very late, amounted 
only to 4000 men, and were ſoon after put to rout 
at Fourmigni by the count de Clermont *. This 
battle, or rather ſkirmiſh, was the only action 
fought by the Engliſh for the defence of their 
dominions in F rance, which they had purchaſed at 
ſich an expence of blood and treaſure. Somerſet, 
ſhut up in Caën without any proſpect of relief, found 

it neceſſary to capitulate : Falaiſe opened its gates, 
on condition that the earl of Shrewſbury ſhould | 
bz reſtored to liberty: And Cherbourg, the laſt place 
of Normandy, which remained in the hands of the 


u Monſtrelet, vol in. p. 21. Grafton, p. 643. 
* Hollingſhed, p. 631.1 


Engliſh, 


V 


| Engliſh, being delivered up, the conqueſt of thar CHAP. 
important province was finiſhed in a twelvemonth by XX. 
Charles, to the infinite joy of the inhabitants and of 
his whole kingdom y. 

A LIKE rapid ſucceſs attended the French arms in 
Guienne ; tho' the inhabitants of that province were, 
from long cuſtom, better inclined to the Engliſh go- 
vernment. The count de Dunois was dilpatched 
thither, and met with no reſiſtance in the field, and 
very little from the towns. Great improvements had The Eng- 
been made, during this age, in the ſtructure and Aer 
management of artillery, and none in fortification ; see 
and the art of defence was by that means more un 

equal, than either before or ſince, to the art of at- 
tack. After all the ſmall places about Bourdeaux 
were reduced, that city agreed to ſubmit, if not re- 
lieved by a certain time; and as no one in England 
thought ſeriouſly of theſe diſtant concerns, no relief 
appeared; the place ſurrendered ; and Bayonne be- 
ing taken ſoon after, this whole province, which had 

remained united to England, ſince the acceſſion of 
Henry II. was, after a period of three centuries, final- 
ly ſwallowed up by the French monarchy. 
To no peace nor truce was concluded between 
France and England, the war was in a manner at an 
end. The Engliſh, torn in pieces by the civil diſ- 
ſenſions which enſued, made but one feeb!- effort 
more for the recovery of Guienne : And Charles, 
occupied at home, in regulating the government, 
and fencing againſt the intrigues of his factious ſon, 
Lewis the Dauphin, ſcarce ever attempted to invade 
them in their iſland, or to retaliate upon them, by 
availing himſelf of their inteſtine confuſions. 


a 


7 Grafton, p. 646. 
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CHA R XX 
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Claim of the duke of York to the crown . Je earl 


of Warwic Impeachment of the duke of Suf- 
folk Hris bamiſhment and death — 


Popular nf Urrection 


Lancaſter - Firſt armament of the Cs of York 

Firſt battle of St. Albans — Battle of 
Blore-heath of Northampton ——— A parlia- 
ment ——— Battle of Wakefield ——Death of the 


duke of York Battle of Mortimer's Croſs —— 
Second Battle Ef St. Albans Edward IV. af- 
Sumes the gun 
this reign. 


CHAP, A WEAK prince, ſeated on the throne of Eng- 
„„ land, had never failed, however gentle and in- 


Henry appeared every day in a fuller light, theſe 
dangerous conſequences began, from paſt experience, 


of unquiet ſpirits, no longer employed in foreign 
: wars, whence they were now excluded by the fituati- 
on of the neighbouring ſtates, were the more likel 
to excite inteſtine diſorders, and by their emulation, 
rivalſhip, and animoſities, to tear the bowels of 
their native country. But tho' theſe cauſes alone 
were ſufficient to breed confuſion, there concurred 
another circumſtance of the moſt dangerous nature: 
A pretender | to the crown appeared. The title itſelf 


of 


The parties of York and 


Miſcellaneous tranſactions uf 


——nocent, to be infeſted with faction, diſcontent, rebel- 
40. ion, and civil commotions; and as the incapacity of 


to be univerſally and juſtly apprehended. Men alſo 
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of the weak prince, who enjoyed the name of ſove- CHAP, 
reignty, was diſputed : And the Engliſh were now XXI. 
to pay the ſevere, tho late penalty, of their turbu- © Y 
lence againſt Richard II. and of their levity in vio- tes 
lating, without any neceſſity or juſt reaſon, the li- 
neal ſucceſſion of their monarchs. | 
ALL the males of the houſe of Mortimer were ex-Claim of 
tinct; but Anne, the ſiſter of the laſt earl of Marche, the duke 
8 having eſpouſed the earl of Cambridge, beheaded inof York 
the reign of Henry V. had tranſmitted her latent, own 55 
but not yet forgotten claim to her ſon, Richard, 
duke of York. This prince, thus deſcended by his 
mother from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of 
Clarence, ſecond fon of Edward III. ſtood plainly 
in the order of ſucceſſion before the King, who de- 
rived his deſcent from the duke of Lancaſter, third 
ſon of that monarch; and that claim could not, in 
many reſpects, have fallen into more dangerous 
hands than thoſe of the duke of York. Richard 
was a man of valour and abilities, of a prudent con- 
duct and mild diſpoſitions: He had enjoyed an op- | 
portunity of diſplaying theſe virtues in his govern- | 
ment of France: And tho' recalled from that com- | 
mand by the intrigues and ſuperior intereſt of the 
duke of Somerſet, he had been ſent to ſuppreſs a re- 
bellion in Ireland; had ſucceeded much better in 
that enterprize than his rival in the defence of Nor- 
mandy ; and had even been able to attach to his per- 
ſon and family, the whole Iriſh nation, whom he was 
ſent to ſubdue®. In the right of his father, he bore 
the rank of firſt prince of the blood; and by this 
| ſtation, he gave a luſtre to his title derived from the 
family of Mortimer, which, tho' of great nobility, 
was equaled by other families in the kingdom, and 4 
had been eclipſed by the royal deſcent of the houſe | 
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CH Ap, of Lancaſter, He poſſeſſed an immenſe fortune from 


XXI. 


1450. 


The earl 
of War- 
WIC. 


the union of ſo many ſucceſſions, thoſe of Cambridge 


and Vork on the one hand, with thoſe of Mortimer 


on the other: Which laſt inheritance had before been 
augmented by an union of the eſtates of Clarence and 
Ulſter, with the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the family 

of Marche. The alliances too of Richard, in mar- 
r\ing the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſft- 


moreland, bad very widely extended his intereſt a- 


mong the nobi tlity, and had procured him * con- 
nexions in that formidable order. 

Tur family of Nevil was perhaps at this time the 
moſt potent, both from their opulent poſſeſſions and 
from the characters of the men, that has ever appeared 
in England. For beſides the earl of Weſtmoreland, 
the lords Latimer, Fauconbridge, and Abergavenny ; 
the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic were of that fa- 
mily, and were of themſelves, on many accounts, 
the greateſt noblemen in the kingdom, The earl of 


Saliſbury, brother-in-law to the duke of York, was 
the eldeit ſon by a ſecond marriage of the earl of = 


Weſtmoreland; and inherited by his wiſe, daughter 
and heir of M ontacute, carl of Saliſbury, killed be- 


fore Orleans, the poſſeſſions and title of that great 


family. His eldeſt fon, Richard, had married Anne, 
the daughter and heir of Beauchamp, earl of War- 
wie, who died governor of France; and by that 
alliance he enjoyed the poſſeſſions, and had acqui- 
red the title of that other family, one of the moſt 
opulent, moit antient, and moſt illuſtrious of the 
kingdom. The perſonal qualities alſo of theſe two 
earls, eſpecially of Warwic, enhanced the ſplen- 


dor of their nobility, and encreaſed their influence 


over the people. This latter nobleman, common- 
ly known, from the ſubſequent events, by the ap- 
pellation of the King-maker, had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelt, by his gallantry in the field, by the hoſpitali- 


ty of his table, by the magnificence, and ſtill more 
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and bold manner, which attended him in all his 


by the generoſity of his expence, and by the ſpirited CHAP. 


XXI. 


actions. The undeſigning frankneſs and openneſs of 


his character rendered his conqueſt over men's affec- 


tions the more certain and infallible: His preſents 


were regarded as ſure teſtimonies of eſteem and 
friendſhip; and his profeſſions as the overflowings of 


his genuine ſentiments. No lets than 30, ooo peo- 
ple are ſaid to have daily lived at his board in the 


different manors and caſtles which he poſſeſſed in 


England: The military men, allured by his munifi— 
cence and hoſpitality, as well as by his bravery, 
were zealouſly attached to his intereſts : The people 

in general bore him an unlimited affection: His nu- 

merous retainers were more devoted to his will, than 
to the prince or to the laws: And he was the great- 
eſt, as well as the laſt, of thoſe mighty barons, 


who formerly overawed the crown, and rendered 


the people incapable of any regular [yſeem of civil 


overnment. 
Bur the duke of York, hide the family of 


Nevil, had many other partizans among the great 


nobility. Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, deſcended. 


from the royal blood of France, was attached to 
his intereſts : Moubray, duke of Norfolk, from his 


hereditary hatred to the family of Lancaſter, had 
_ embraced the fame party: And the diſcontenrs, 
which univerſally prevailed among the people, 
rendered every combination of the | great the more 


dangerous to the eſtabliſhed government. 
Tuo' the people were never willing to grant 


the ſupplies neceſſary for keeping poſſeſſion of the 
conquered provinces in France, = repined ex- 
tremely at the loſs of theſe boaſted acquiſitions 
* and ſancied, becauſe a ſudden irruption could make 
= conqueſts, that, without ſteady counſels and an 


uniform expence, it was poſhble to maintain them. 
The voluntary ceſſion of Maine to the queen's uncle, 
had made them {ſuſpect treachery in the Joſs of 


Normandy 
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CHAP. Normandy and Guienne, They ſtill conſidered |þ 
Margaret as a French woman and a latent enemy off 
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the kingdom. And when they ſaw her father and 
all her relations active in promoting the ſucceſs 


of the French, they could not be perſuaded, that 


ſhe, who was all powerful in the Engliſh council, 


would very OY oppoſe them in their enter- 


prizes. 
Bur the moſt fatal blow, which was given to 


the popularity of the crown and to the intereſts of 


the houſe of Lancaſter, was by the aſſaſſination of 


the virtuous duke of Gloceſter, whoſe character, had 


he been alive, would have kept in awe the partizans 


of York, but whoſe memory, being extremely che- 


riſhed by t the people, ſerved to throw an infinite 
odium on all his murderers. By this event, the 


reigning family ſuffered a double prejudice : It was 


deprived of its firmeft ſupport ; and 1t was loaded 


with all the infamy of that imprudent and barbarous 


Execution. 
As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had 


an active hand in this crime, he partcok deeply of 
the hatred, which attended it; and the clamours, 
Which neceſſarily roſe againſt him, as prime miniſter 
and declared favourite of the queen, were there- 


by augmented to a tenfold pitch, and became ab- 
ſolutely uncontroleable. The great nobility could 


ill brook to ſee a ſubject exalted above them; much 


more one who was only great grandſon to a mer- 


chant, and who was of a birth ſo much inferior 


to theirs. The people complained of his arbi- 


trary meaſures; which were, in ſome degree, a 


neceſſary conſequence of the Irregular power then 
poſſeſſed by the prince, but which the leaſt difat- 
fection eaſily magnified into tyranny, The im- 
menſe acquiſitions, which he daily made, were the 


object of envy; and as they were made at the ex- 
pence of the crown, which was itſelf reduced to 


the moſt ſcandalous poverty, they appeared on that 


account, | 


. 
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account, to all indifferent perſons, the more excep- CHAP. 

tionable and invidious. 1 5 NN 
Tur revenues of the crown, which had long been CET 

diſproportioned to its power and dignity, had been 15 

extremely dilapidated during the minority of Hen- 

ry*; both by the rapacity of the courtiers, which 

the King's uncles could not controul, and by the 

neceſſary expences of the French war, winch had 

always been to ill ſupplied by the grants of parlia- 

ment. The royal demeſnes were diflipated, and at 

the ſame time the King was loaded with a debt of 

372,000 pounds, a ſum ſo immenſe, that the par- 

lament could never think of diſcharging it. This 

unhappy ſituation forced the miniſters upon man 

arbitrary meaſures : The houſehold itſelf could not 

be ſupported without ſtretching to the utmoſt the 

right of purveyance, and rendering it a kind of uni- 

verſal robbery upon the people : The public clamour 

roſe high upon this occaſion, and no one had the 

equity to make allowance for the neceſſity of the 

King's ſituation. Suffolk, once become odious, bore 

the blame of the whole; and every grievance in 

every part of the adminiſtration was univerſally 1 im- 

puted to his tyranny and injuſtice. 

Iuis nobleman, ſenſible of the public hatred un- Impeact- 

der which he laboured, and foreſeeing an attack e 0 

* from the commons, endeavoured to Ooverawe big 2 £8? 

enemies, by boldly preſenting himſelf to the charge, folk. 

and by infiſting upon his own innocence, and even 

upon his merits and thoſe of his family in the public 

ſervice. He roſe up in the houſe of peers; took 

notice of the clamours propagated againſt him ; and 

complained, that, after ſerving the crown in thirty- 

four campaigns, after ſtaying abroad ſeventeen years 

without once returning to his own country; after lo- 

ling a father and three brothers in the wars with France; 


Þ Coe: p. 609. 
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1 CH AP. after being himſelf a priſoner, and purchaſing his 
| | XXI. liberty by a large ranſom ; it ſhould yet be ſuſpect- 
| ccd, that he had been debauched from his allegiance 
lk by that enemy whom he had ever oppoſed with 
ſich zeal and fortitude, and that he had betrayed 
his prince, who had rewarded his ſervices by the 
higheſt honours and greateſt offices, which it was in 

his power to confer b. This ſpeech did not anſwer 

the purpoſe intended. The commons, rather the 
more provoked at his challenge, opened their charge 

againſt Suffolk, and ſent up to the houſe of peers an 
accuſation of high treaſon, divided into ſeveral ar- 

ticles. They inſiſted, that he had perſuaded the 
French King to invade England with an armed 
force, in order to depoſe the King, to place on the 
throne his own ſon, John de la Pole, whom he in- 
tended to marry to Margaret, the only daughter of 
the late John, duke of Somerſet, and to whom, ne | 
imagined, he would by that means acquire a title to | 
the crown: That he had contributed to the releaſe | 
of the duke of Orleans, in hopes, that that prince 
would aid and aſſiſt King Charles in expelling the 
Engliſh from France, and recovering full poſſeſſion 7 
of his kingdom: That he had afterwards encou- 
raged that King to make open war on Normandy 
and Guienne, and had promoted his conqueſts by }: 
| betraying the ſecrets of England, and obſtructing /? 
the ſuccours propoſed to be ſent over to tho 4 
provinces: And that he had, without any powers or 
commiſſion, promiſed by treaty to deliver up the 
province of Maine to Charles of Anjou, and had 
accordingly delivered it up; a conceſſion, which | 
proved in the iſſue the chief cauſe of the loſs of ; 
Normandy *. 1 


5 Cotton,' p. 641. | 1 7 | Es | 3 
© Cotton, 4 642. Hall, fol. 157. Hollingſhed, p. 631. | 
9 p. 607. Z * e 102 9 
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Ir is evident, from a review of theſe articles, that CHAP. 


the commons adopted without enquiry all the popu- 


lar clamours againſt the duke of Suffolk, and charged 


him with crimes, of which none atk the vuloar 
could ſeriouſly believe him guilty. Nothing can 'be 


more incredible, than that a noblemaa of his rank 


and character could think of acquiring the crown 


to his family, and of depoſing Henry by foreign 
force, and together with him, Margaret, his patron, 
a a princeſs of ſo much ſpirit and penetration. Sut- 

folk appealed to many noblemen in the houſe, who 


knew, that he had intended to marry his ſon to 
one of the co-heirs of the carl of Warwic, and was 
diſappointed in his deſign only by the death of that 
lady: And he obſerved, that Margaret of Somerſet 
could bring to her huſhand no title 10 the crown 
becauſe ſhe herielf was nat ſo much as compre- 


hended in the entail, ſettled by act of parliament. 


It is eaſy to account for the loſs of Normandy and 
Guienne from the ſituation of affairs in the two 
kingdoms, without ſuppoſing any treachery in the 
Engliſh miniſters; and it may ſafely be affirmed, 


that greater vigour of council was requiſite to de- 


fend them Con the arms of Charles VII than to con- 


quer them at firſt from his predeceſſor It couſd ne- 


ver be the intereſt of any Engliſh min iſte to betray 
and abandon theſe provinces; much leis of one, 
who was fo well eſtabliſned in his maſter's favour, 
who enjoyed ſuch high honours and ample po. loſe 
ſions in his own country, who had nothing to dread 
but the effects of popular hatred, and who could 
never think, without the moſt extreme rei1ctance, 
of of becoming a fugitive and exile in a foreign land. 

ne only article, which carries any face of pro- 
bability, is his engagement for the delivery of 
Maine to Charles of. Anjou ; but Suffolk mai 3t ain- 


ed, with great appearance of truth, that this meas. 


71 5 was known and conſented. to by ſcveral ar the 


VoL, III. 3 C GC | council 
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CHAP. council board“; and it ſeems hard to aſcribe to it, 
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as is done by the parliament, the ſubſequent loſs of 


Normandy and expulſion of the Engliſh, Nor- 
mandy lay open on every fide to the invaſion of 
the French: Maine, an inland province, mult foon 


after have fallen without any attack : And as the 


Engliſh poſſeſſed in other parts more fortreſſes than 


they could garriſon or provide for, it ſeemed no 


bad policy to contract their force, and to render the 
deſence practicable, by reducing it into ſmaller com- 
pals. 6 

Tur commons were probably ſenſible, that this 


charge of treaſon againſt Suffolk would not bear a 


ſtrict ſcrutiny ; ; and they therefore ſent up, ſoon after, 
a new charge of miſdemeanors, which they alſo di- 
_ vided into ſeveral articles. They affirmed, among 
other, imputations, that he had procured exorbitant 
grants from the crown, had embezzled the public mo- 

ney, had conferred offices on improper perſons, had 


perverted juſtice by maintaining iniquitous caules, 
and had procured pardons to notorious offenders · 


The articles are moſtly general; but are not impro- 
bable: And as Suffolk ſeems to have been a bad 
man and a bad miniſter, it will not be raſh in us to 
think, that he was guilty, and that many of theſe 
: articles could have been proved againſt him. The 


court was alarmed at the proſecution of a favourite 


miniſter, who lay under ſuch a load of popular pre- 
judices; and an expedient was fallen upon to ſave 
him from preſent ruin, The King ſent for all the 


lords, ſpiritual and temporal, to his apartment: The 
priſoner was produced before them, and aſked what 


he could fay in his own defence: He denied the 
charge; but ſubmitted to the King's mercy: Henry 
expreſſed himſelf not to be ſatisfied with regard to 


the firſt bill of treaſons ; but in conſideration of the 


ſecond of miſdemeanors, he declared, that, by virtue 


4 Corton, p. 643. e Ibid. p. 643. 
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olf Suffolk's own ſubmiſſion, not by any judicial au- CHAP. 
fthority, he baniſhed him the kingdom during five XXI. 

| years. The lords remained ſilent; but fo ſoon as D 
they returned to their own houſe, they entered a His 450: 

proteſt, that this ſentence ſhould nowiſe infringe their niſhment, 


privileges, and that if Suffolk had inſiſted upon his 


| right, and had not ſubmitted voluntarily to the 
5 King's orders, he was intitled to a trial by his peers 
" FF in parliament. 
— Ir was eaſy to ſee, that theſe regular proceed- 
1 ings were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he 
, } ftill poſſeſſed the Queen's confidence. he would, on 
* |? the firſt favourable opportunity, be reſtored to his 
country, and be re-inſtated in his former power and 
„credit. A captain of a veſſel was therefore em- 
3 ployed by his enemies to intercept him in his paſ- 
age to France: He was ſeized near Dover; his and death. 
; head ſtruck off on the fide of a long boat, and his 
body thrown into the ſea". No enquiry was made 
2 3 after the authors and accomplices of this atrocious 
- act of violence. 
4 1 Taz duke of Somerſet ſucceeded to Suffolk's pow- 
Wo ſt d credit with the Queen, and as 
9 7 in the miniſtry, an 
7 | 3 he was the perſon, in whoſe hands the French pro- 
Dy f vinces were loſt, the public, who judge always by the 
A event, ſoon mace him equally the object of their 
5 i animoſity and hatred. The duke of York was abſent 
„nin Treland during all theſe tranſactions; and however 
„„ ---5t might be ſuſpected, that his partizans had exci- 
ted and ſupported the proſecution of Suffolk, no im- 
|: mediate ground of complaint could, on that account, 
at lie apai ſt hi But there ha a ſoon after an 
zee againt him. PPE A 
* incident, which rouzed the jealouſy of the court, and 
0 1 diſcovered to them the extreme danger, to which 
1C #:; f Hall, fol. 158. Hiſt. Croyland. contin. p. 525. Stowe, p. 
1 2858. Grafton, p- 610. | 
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C 1H A p, they were expoſed from the pretenſions of that wiſe 
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Popular 


On. 


and popular prince. 


—— Tax humours of the people, ſet afloat by the 


parliamentary impeachment, and by the fall of fo 
great a favourite as Suffolk, broke out in various 
commotions, which were ſoon ſuppreſſed; but there 


inſurreQi-arole one in Kent, which was likely to have been 


attended with more dangerous conſequences. A 
man of low condition, one John Cade, a native of 
Ircland, who had been obliged to fly into France 
for his crimes, obſerved on his return the diſcon- 
tents of the people; and he laid on them the foun- 
dation of projects, which were at fiſt attended with 


ſurpriſing ſuccels He took the name of John Mor- 
timer, intending, as is ſuppoſed, to paſs himſelf 


CS 


for a ſoa of that Sir John Mortimer, who had been 


ſentenced to death by parliament, and executed in 
the Eczinning of this reign, without any trial 
or evidence, merely ipon an indictment of high 
treaſon, given in a2aift him s. On the firſt men- 
tion of that popular name, the common people 
of Kent, to the number of 20,000, flocked to 
Cadce's ſtandard; and ne excited their zeal, by pub- 


Iifhing complaints againſt the numerous abuſes of 


0! 


government, and demanding redreſs of their griev- 


ances. The ccuit, not yet fully ſenſible of the dan- 
ger, ſent © ſmall force againft the rioters, under the 


command of Sir Humphrey Stafford, who was de- 


s Stowe, p. 364. Cotton, p. 564. This author admires, 
that fuch a ;icce of injuſtice ſhould have been committed in 
peaceabie times: He might have added, and by ſuch virtuous 
princes as Bedford and Gloceſter. But it is to be preſumed, 


that Mortimer was guilty ; tho' his condemnation was highly 


irregular and illegal. The people had at this time a very ſeeble 


tente of aw) and a conſtitution; and power was very imperfect- 


ly reftrained by theſe limits. When the proceedings of a par- 


liament were fo irregular, it is ealy to imagine, that thoſe of a 


King would be more ſo. 


| feated 


{+ oo ACN IIa are fee end. % I Pao RES, © 


encamped on Black-heath. 


death without a legal tri yal of 


ders were neglected ?. 


them by 


389. Holingſhed, p 633. 
fol. 160. 
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feated and ſlain in an action near Sevenoke “; and CH Ap. 


Cade advancing with his followers towards London, 
Tho' elated by his vic- 
tory, he ſtill maintained the appearance of modera- 
tion; and ſending the court a very plaußbie hit of 

rievances!, he promiſed, that when theſe were 
redreſſed, and when lord Say, the treaſurer, and 
Cromer, high ſheriff of Kent, were puniſhed for 


The council, who obſerved, that noba- 
dy was willing to fight againſt men ſo bie in 


their pretenſions, carried the King, for preſent ſafe- 


and the city immediately open- 
ed their gates to Cade, who maintained, during 


ty, to Kenilworth; 


ſome time, great order and diſcipline among his 
followers. 


againſt plunder and violence of every kind: But 
being obliged, in order to gratify their malevolence 
againſt Say and Cromer, to put theſe miniſters to 


; he found, that, after 
the commuiition of this: crime, he was no longer 


maſter of their riotous diſpoſition, and that all his or- 


this act of violence, ſhut their gates againſt them, and 
being ſeconded by a. detachment of ſoldiers, ſent 


repulſed the rebels with great ſlaughter . The 


Kentiſhmen were fo diſcouraged with this blow, 
that, upon receiving a general pardon from the 
primate then chancellor, 


| Rocheſter, and then diſperſed. The pardon was ſoon 


they retreated towards 


aſter annulled, as being extorted by violence: A 
price was ſet on Cade's head a, who was killed by one 


3 Hal, fol. 159. Holingſhed, 030 F wy: y 290, 
rafton, p. 612, all, 
m Hitt. 822 contin. p. 526. n Rymer, 


vol. xi. p. 35. PAY 
| den, 


He always led them out into the fields 
during the night-time; and publiſhed ſevere edicts 


They broke into a rich houſe. 
which they plundered ; and the citizens alarmed with 


lord Scales, governor of the tower, they 


V XI 
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their malverſations, he would immediately lay down _ 
his arms. 


CHAP. 
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Iden, a gentleman of Suſſex; and many of his 


followers were capitally puniſhed for their rebel- 
lion, 

IT was imagined by the court, the duke of York 
had ſecretly inſtigated Cade to this attempt, in 
order to make an experiment of the atpoutions 
of the people towards his title and family *: And as 
the trial had ſucceeded to his wiſh, the ruling party 


had greater reaſon than ever to apprehend the fu- 


ture conſequences of his pretenſions. At the ſame 


time, they heard that he intended to return from 


Ireland; and fearing, that he meant to bring an 


armed force along with him, they iſſued orders, in 
the King's name, for oppoſing him, and for re- 
fuſing him acceſs into England ». But the duke diſ- 
armed his enemies by coming attended with no 
more than his ordinary retinue : The precautions of 
the miniſters ſerved only to ſhew him their jea- 


| louſy againſt him: He was ſenſible, that his title, 


by being dangerous to the King, was alſo become 
dangerous to himſelf : He now ſaw the impoſſibility 
of remaining in his preſent fituation, and the neceſ- 


ſity of proceeding forward in ſupport of his claim. 


ties of 


Lancaſter 


His partizans, therefore, were inſtructed to maintain 
in all companies, his right by ſucceſſion, and by the 
eſtabliſned laws and conſtitution of the kingdom: 

Theſe queſtions became every day more and more 
the ſubject of converſation: The minds of men were 
inſenſibly ſharpened againſt each other by diſputes, 
before they came to more dangerous extremities: 

And various topics were pleaded in ſupport of the 


pretenſions of each party. 
The par- 


THe partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter maintained, : 
that tho' the exaltation of Henry IV. might at firſt be 


aud Vork. deemed ſomewhat irregular, and could not be juſtified 


— 


. Cotton, p. 661. Stowe, p. 391. P Grove; P- 394. 
by 


by any of thoſe principles, on which that prince CH AP. 
choſe to reſt his title, it was yet founded on gene- XXI. 
ral conſent, was a national act, and was derived 
from the voluntary approbation of a free people, "OR 
who, being looſened from their allegtance by the 
' tyranny of the preceding government, were moved 
by gratitude, as well as by a ſenſe of public inte- 
reſt, to commit the ſceptre into the hands of their 
deliverer: That even if that eſtabliſhment were 
allowed to be at firſt invalid, it had acquired ſolidity 
by time, the only principle which ultimately gives 
authority to government, and removes thoſe ſcruples, 
which the irregular ſteps, attending almoſt all revo- 
lutions, naturally excite in the minds of the people: 
That the right of ſucceſſion was a rule admitted 
only for general good, and for the maintenance of 
public order; and could never be pleaded to the 
overthrow of national tranquillity, and the ſub- 
verſion of regular eſtabliſhments; That the prin- 
ciples of liberty, no leſs than the maxims of inter- 
nal peace, were injured by theſe pretenſions of the 
houſe of Vork; and if ſo many re-iterated acts of 
the legiſlature, by which the crown was entailed 
on the preſent family, were now invalidated, the 
Engliſh nation muſt be conſidered, not as a free 
people who could diſpoſe of their own government, 
but as a troop of ſlaves, who were implicitly tranſ- 
mitted by ſucceſſion from one hand to another : 
That the nation was bound to allegiance under 
the houſe of Lancaſter by moral, no leſs than by 
political duty ; and were they -to infringe thoſe nu- 
merous oaths of fealty, which they had ſworn to 
Henry and his predeceſſors, they would thence- 
forth be fo thrown looſe from all principles, that 
it would be found difficult ever after to fix and re- 
ſtrain them: That the duke of York himſelf had 
frequently done homage to the King as his lawful 
ſovereign, and had thereby, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, made an indirect renunciation of thoſe chin 
WIth 
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CHAP. with which he now dared to diſturb the tranquillity 
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” 1 —— 


of the public: That even tho' the violation of the 
rights of blood, made on the depoſition of Richard, 
was perhaps raſh and imprudent, it was now too 
late to remedy the miſchief; the danger of a diſ- 


puted ſucceſſion could no longer be obviated ; the 


people, accuſtomed to a government, which, in 
the hands of the late King, had been fo glorious, 
and in that of his predeceſſor, ſo prudent and ſalu— 


tary, would ſtill aſcribe a right to it; by cauſing 


multiplied diſorders, and by ſhedding an inundation 
of blood, the advantage would only be obtained, of 


exchanging one pretender for another; and the houſe 


of York it olf, if eſtabliſned on the throne, would, 
on the firit opportunity, be expoſed to thoſe revo- 


lutions, which the giddy ſpirit, excited in the peo- 


pie, gave ſo much reaſon to apprehend : And that 
tho the preſent King enjoyed not the ſhining talents, 
which had appeared in his father and grandfather, 


he might ſtill have a ſon, who ſhould be endowed 


with them; he was bimſelf. eminent for the moſt 


harmleſs and inoffenſive manners; and if active 


8 875 were dethroned on pretence of tyranny, and 


indolent ones on the plea of incapacity, there would 


thenceforth remain in the conſtitution no ſettled and 
eſtabliſhed rule of obedience to any ſovereign, 
ThHrzse ſtrong topics in favour of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, were oppoſcd by arguments no leſs con- 
vincing on the fide of the houſe of York, The 
partizans of this latter family aſſerted, that the main- 
tenance of order in the ſucceſſion of princ es, fo far 
from incroaching on the rights of the people, or 
invalidating their fundamental title to good govern- 
ment, was eſtabliſhed only for the purpoſes of govern- 


ment, and ſerved to prevent thoſe numberlels con- 
fuſions, which muſt enſue, if no rule was followed 


Bu the uncertain and diſputed views of preſent 
onvenience and advantage: That the ſame maxims, 
| which 


1 
* 
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which enſured the public peace, were alſo ſalutary CHAP. 
to national liberty; the privileges of the people XXI. 
could only be maintained by the obſervance of, 
| laws; and if no account was made of the rights of 11205 


the ſovereign, it could leſs be expected, that any 
regard would be paid to the property and free- 
dom of the ſubject : That it was never too late to 
correct any pernicious precedent ; an unjuſt eftabliſh- 
ment, the longer it ſtood, acquired the greater ſanc- 
tion and validity; it could, with more appearance 


of reaſon, be pleaded as an authority for a like in- 


juſtice; and the maintenance of it, inſtead of fa- 
vouring public tranquillity, tended to disjoint every 
principle by which human ſociety was fupported : 
That uſurpers would be happy, if their preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion of power, or their continuance for a few 


years, could convert them into legal princes; but 
nothing would be more miſerable than the people, if 


all reſtraints on violence and ambition were thus re— 


moved, and a full ſcope given to the attempts of 
every turbulent innovator: That time indeed be- 


ſtowed a ſolidity on government, whoſe firſt foun- 


dation was the moſt infirm ; but it required a long 
_ Courſe of time to operate this effect, and the total 
extinction of thoſe claimants, whoſe title was built 


on the original principles of the conſtitution : That 
the depoſition of Richard, and the advancement of 
Henry IV. were not deliberate national acts; but 
the reſult of the levity and violence of the people, 
and proceeded from thoſe very d: iects in human 
nature, which the eſtabliſhment of political ſociety, 
and of an order in ſucceſſion, was calculated to pre- 
vent: That the ſubſequent entails of the crown 


were a continuance of the fame violence and 


uſurpation ; they were not ratified by the Jegifla- 


ture, ſince the conſent of the rightſul King was ſtill 


wanting; and the acquieſcence, firſt of the family 


of Mortimer, then of the family of York, proceed- 
ed from preſent neceſſity, and implied no renunci- 
ation of their pretenſions : That the reſtoration of 
Vol. III. 4 


2 


that 


* 


CHAP. that order of ſucceſſion, could not be conſidered as 
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XXI. a change, which familiarized the people to revolu- 


1450 


tions; but as a correction of former changes, which 
had itſelf encouraged the giddy ſpirit of innovation, 
rebellion, and diſobedience : And that as the origi- 


nal title of Lancaſter ſtood only, in the perſon of 


Henry IV. on preſent convenience, even this prin- 


ciple, unjuſtifiable as it was, when not ſupported by 


laws, and warranted by the conſtitution, had now 


entirely gone over to the other fide; nor was there 
any compariſon between a prince utterly unable to 


ſway the ſcepter, and governed entirely by corrupt 


miniſters, or by an imperious Queen, engaged in 
foreign and hoſtile intereſts; and a prince of mature 


years, of approved wiſdom and experience, a native 


of England, the lineal heir of the crown, who by 


his reſtoration would replace every thing on their an- 
tient foundations, 
So many plauſible arguments could be urged on 


both ſides of this intereſting queſtion, that the peo- 
ple were extremely divided in their ſentiments; and 
tho' the noblemen of greateſt power and influence 
ſeem to have embraced the party of Vork, the op- 


poſite cauſe had the advantage of being ſupported 
by the preſent laws, and by the immediate poſſeſſion 
of royal authority. There were alſo many great 
noblemen of the Lancaſtrian party, who balanced the 
power of their antagoniſts; and kept the nation in 
ſuſpence between them. The earl of Northumber- 
land adhered to the preſent government : The earl 
of Weſtmoreland, in ſpite of his connections with 
the duke of York, and with the family of Nevil, of 


which he was the head, was brought over to the ſame 
party; and the whole north of England, the moſt war- 


like part of the kingdom, was, by means of theſe two 
potent noblemen, engaged warmly in the intereſts of 
Lancaſter. Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, 


and his brother Henry, were great ſupports of that 
cauſe; as were allo Henry Holland, duke of Exeter, 


Stafford, 
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Stafford, duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſ- 8 
bury, the lords Clifford, Dudley, Scales, Audley, 
and other noblemen. 1 450. 
| Wan the kingdom was in this ſituation, it 
might naturally be expected, that ſo many turbulent 
| barons, poſſeſſed of ſo much independant authority, 
would immediately have flown to arms, and have 
decided the quarrel, after their uſual manner, by 
war and battle, under the ſtandard of the contend- 
ing princes. But there were ſtill many cauſes, which 
retarded theſe deſperate extremities, and made a 
long train of faction, intrigue and cabal, precede 
the military operations. By the gradual progreſs of 
arts in England, as well as in other parts of Europe, 
the people were now become of ſome conſequence; 
las were beginning to be reſpected by them; and 
it was requiſite, by various pretences, previouſly to 
reconcile their minds to the overthrow of ſuch an 
antient eſtabliſhment as that of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, ere their concurrence could reaſonably be ex- 
pected. The duke of York himſelf, the new clai- 
mant, was of a very moderate and cautious cha- 
racter, an enemy to violence, and inclined to truſt 
rather to time and policy, than to ſanguinary mea- 
ſures, for the ſucceſs of his pretenſions. The very 
imbecillity itſelf of Henry tended to keep the fac- 
tions in ſuſpence, and make them ſtand Jong in awe 
of each other : It rendered the Lancaſtrian party 
unable to ſtrike any violent blow againſt their ene- 
mies; it encouraged the Yorkiſts to hope, that, af- 
"er baniſhing the King's miniſters, and getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of his perſon, they might gradually under- 
mine his authority, and be able, without the perilous 
experiment of a civil war, to change the ſucceſſion, 
by parliamentary and legal authority. 
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Tas diſpoſition, aldch appeared i in a parliament, 1451. 
aſſembled ſoon after the arrival of the duke of York 6th Nov. 
Dd 2 from 
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CHAP. from Ireland, favoured theſe expectations, and both 
XXI. diſcovered an unuſual boldneſs in the commons, and 
451. Failed againſt the adminiſtration. The lower houſe, 
without any previous enquiry or examination, with- 
out alledging any other cauſe than common fame, 
ventured to preſent an addreſs againſt the duke of 


Somerſet, the dutcheſs of Suffolk, the biſhop of 


Cheſter, Sir John Sutton lord Dudley, and ſeveral 


others of inferior rank; and they prayed the King 


to remove them for ever from his perſon and coun- 
cils, and to prohibit them from approaching within 
twelve miles of the court *®. This was a violent at- 
tack, ſomewhat arbitrary, and ſupported but by few 
precedents, againſt the miniſtry; yet the King durſt 


not entirely and openly oppoſe it: He replied, that, 
except the lords, he would baniſh all the others from 


court during a year, unleſs he had occaſion for their 


aſſiſtance in ſuppreſſing any rebellion. At the ſame 


time, he rejected a bill, which had paſſed both 
houſes for attainting the late duke of Suffolk, and 


which diſcovered a very general prejudice againſt the 


meaſures of the court. 


1452. Tu duke of Vork, truſting to theſe ſymptoms, 


The firſt raiſed an army of 10,000 men, with which he 
_ arinament 


r che marched towards London; demanding a reformation 
duke of Of the government, and the removal of the duke 
York. of Somerſet from all his power and authority b. 
| He found unexpectedly the gates of the city 
ſhut againſt him; and on his retreating into Kent, 


he was followed by the King at the head of a 


ſuperior army; in which ſeveral of Richard's 
friends, particularly Saliſbury and Warwic appear- 
ed; probably with a view of mediating between the 
parties, and of ſeconding, on occaſion, the duke of 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 263. 
> Stowe, p. 394. 


York's 


were a proof of the general diſcontents which pre- 
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York's pretenſions. A parley enſued ; Richard ſtill CHAP. 


inſiſted upon the removal of Somerſet, and his ſub- 
mitting to a trial in parliament ; The court pretend- 
ed to comply with his demand; and that nobleman 


was put under arreſt : The duke of York was then 
perſuaded to pay his reſpects to the King in his 

tent; and on repeating his charge againſt the duke 
of Somerſet, he was ſurprized to ſee that miniſter 
ſtep from behind the curtain, and offer to juſtify his 


innocence. Richard now found, that he was be- 


trayed; that he was in the hands of his enemies; 


and that it was become neceſſary, for his own ſafe- 
ty, to lower his pretenſions. No violence, however, 


was attempted againſt him: The nation was not 


in a diſpoſition to bear the deſtruction of ſo po- 
pular a prince: He had many friends 1n Henry's 


army: And his fon, who was not in the power of 
the court, might ſtill be able to revenge his death 
on all his enemies : He was therefore diſmiſſed ; and 


he retired to his {eat at Wigmore on the borders of 
Wales ©. 


Wulle the duke of Vork lived in this retreat, 
there happened an incident, which, by encreaſing the 


public diſcontents, proved favourable to his hopes. 
Several Gaſcon lords, affectionate to the Engliſh go- 
vernment, and diſguſted with the new dominion of 
the French: came to London, and offered to return to 
their allegiance under Henry. The earl of Shrewſ- 


bury, with a body of 8000 men, was ſent over to 


XXI. 


1452. 


ſupport them. Bourdeaux opened its gates to him: 1453. 


He made himſelf maſter of Fronſac, Caſtillon, and 20th July, 


ſome other places : His affairs bore for ſome time a 
proſperous aſpect: But as King Charles haſtened 
to reſiſt this dangerous invaſion, the fortunes of the 
Engliſh were then reverſed ; - Shrewſbury, a venerable 
warrior above eighty years of age, was killed in 
battle; his conqueſts were loſt ; Bourdeaux was 
© Grafton, p. 620. _ © Hollingſhed, p. 640. 


again 


CHAP. 
XXI. 


1453. 
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again obliged to ſubmit to the French Kinge; and 


all hopes of recovering that province were for ever 


extinguithed. 

Tuo' the Engliſn might deem FI TO happy 
to be fairly rid of diſtant dominions, which were 
of no uſe to them, and which they never could de- 


fend againſt the growing power of France; they 


expreſſed great diſcontent on this occaſion ; and 
they threw all the blame on the miniſtry, who had 
not been able to effect impoſſibilities. While they 


were in this diſpoſition, the birth of a ſon to Henry, 
who was baptized under the name of Edward, was 


deemed no joyful incident ; and as it removed all 
hopes of the peaceable ſucceſſion of the duke of 
York, who was otherwiſe, in the right of his father, 
and by the laws enacted fince the acceſſion of the 


| houſe of Lancaſter, next heir to the crown, it had 


rather a tendency to inflame the quarrel between 


the parties. But the duke was incapable of violent 


councils; and even when no viſible obſtacle lay be- 
tween him and the throne, he was prevented by 


his own ſcruples from mounting it. Henry, al- 


1454. 


ways unfit to exerciſe the government, fell at this 
time into a diſtemper, which ſo far encreaſed his | 


natural imbecillity, that it rendered him incapa- 
ble of maintaining even the appearance of royalty. 


The Queen and the council, deſtitute of this ſup- 


1 Rymer, vol. xi. p. 344. 


port, found themſelves unable to reſiſt the York 
party; and they were obliged to yield to the tor- 
rent. They ſent Somerſet to the Tower; and ap- 
pointed Richard lieutenant of the kingdom, with 
powers to open and hold a ſeſſion of parliament *. 

That aſſembly alſo, taking into conſideration the 


Rate of the kingdom, created him protector du- 


ring pleaſure. Men, who thus entruſted royal au- 


thority to one, who had ſuch evident and ſtrong 


e Polyd. Ving. p. 301. Grafton, p. "Gan. 
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pretenſions to the crown, were not {urely averſe to CHA p. 


his taking immediate and full poſſeſſion of it. Vet 
the duke, inſtead of puſhing them to make farther 
conceſſions, appeared ſomewhat timid and irreſo- 
lute even in receiving that power which was ten- 
dered to him. He deſired, that it might be re- 


corded in parliament, that this authority was con- 


ferred on him of their own free motion, without 
any application on his part: He expreſſed his hopes, 


that they would aſſiſt him in the exerciſe of it: 


He made it a condition of his acceptance, that the 
other lords, who were appointed to be of his coun- 


cil, ſhould alſo accept of that truſt, and ſhould ex- 
erciſe it: And he required, that all the powers of 
his office ſhould be ſpecified and defined by act 


of parhament. This moderation of Richard was 


certainly very unuſual and very amiable; but it 


was attended with bad conſequences i in the preſent 


ftate of affairs, and by giving time for the ani- 


moſities of faction to ariſe and terment, it proved 
the ſource of all thoſe furious wars and commotions, 
which enſued. _ 

Tur enemies of the duke of York ſoon found It 
in their power to make advantage of his exceſlive 
caution, Henry having ſo far recovered from his 


diſtemper, as to carry the appearance of exerciling 


the royal power; they moved him to reſume his au- 
thority, to annul the regency of the duke, to re- 


leaſe Somerſet from the Towers, and to commit 
the adminiſtration into the hands of that nobleman. 
Richard, ſenſible of the dangers, which might at- 


tend his former acceptance of the parliamentary 
commiſſion, ſhould he ſubmit to the annulling of it, 


levied an army; but till without advancing any 
pretenſions to the crown, He complained only of 


the RIGS miniſters, and demanded a reforma- 


8 5 55 vol. xi. p. 361, Follingſhed, p. 642. Oats 
p. 626. 


tion 


XXI. 


1454. 


1455. 


22d 


CH AP. tion of the government. A battle was fought at 


XXI. 
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St. Albans, in which the Yorkiſts were ſuperior, 
and without ſuffering any loſs on their fide, flew 


' Firſt bat- above 5000 of their enemies; among whom were 
tle of St. the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Northumberland, 


Albans. 


the earl of Stafford, eldeſt {on to the duke of "v9 


"7: kingham, lord Clifford, and many other perſons of 


diſtinction 8. The King himſelf fell into the hands 


of the duke of York, who treated him with great 
reſpect and tenderneſs : He was only obliged (which 
he regarded as no hardſhip) to commit the 


whole authority of the crown into the hands of his 


rival. 7 
Tais was the firſt blood ſpite in that fatal quar- | 
rel, which was not finiſhed in leſs than a courſe f 
thirty years, which was ſignalized by twelve pitch- 


ed battles, which opened a ſcene of extraordinary 


fiercenels and cruelty, is computed to have coſt 


the lives of eighty princes of the blood, and al- 
moſt entirely annihilated the antient nobility o of 
England. The ftrong attachments, which, at that 
time, men of the ſame kindred bore to each other, 


and the vindictive ſpirit which was conſidered as 


th July. 


a point of honour, rendered the great families im- 
placable in their reſentments, and widened every 
moment the breach between the parties. Vet affairs 


did not immediately proceed to the laſt extremities: 


The nation was kept for ſome time in ſuſpenſe : 
The vigour and ſpirit of Queen Margaret, ſupport- 
ing her ſmall power, {till proved a balance to the 


great authority of Richard, which was checked by 
his irreſolute temper. A parliament, which was ſoon. 
after aſſembled, diſcovered plainly by the contrarie- | 
ty of their proceedings, the contrariety of the mo- 


tives by which they were actuated. They granted 


the Yorkiſts a general indemnity ; and they reſtored | 


the protectorſnip to the duke, who in accepting it, 


5 Stowe, p- 399. Hollingſhed, P- 643. il 
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ſtill perſevered in all his former precautions: But HAP. 
at the ſame time, they renewed their oaths of XXI. 
fealty to Henry, and fixed the continuance of 1 Pr In 
1 proteQtorſhip to the majority of his eldeft ſon Ed- #5 
'} ward, who was veſted in the uſual dignities of 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of 
Cheſter. The only deciſive act, paſſed by this par- 
liament, was a full reſumption of all the grants, 
Which had been made ſince the death of Henry V. 
and which had reduced the crown to the moſt 
ſcandalous poverty. 


Ir was not found difficult to wreſt power from 1456. 

hands ſo little tenacious as thoſe of the duke of Vr. 

Margaret, availing herſelf of that prince's abſence, 

produced her huſband before the houſe of lords; 

and as his ſtate of health permitted him at that time 

to act his part with ſome tolerable decency, he de- 

clared his intentions to reſume the government, and 

to put an end to Richard's authority. This meaſure, 

being unexpected, was not oppoſed by the contrary 

party: The houſe of lords, who were many of them 

©} diſguſted with the late act of reſumption, aſſented 

- |: to Henry's propoſal : And the King was accordingly 

declared to be reinſtated in his ſovereign authority. 

; I The duke of York even acquieſced in this Irregular 

: act of the Peers; and no diſturbance enſued. But 
that prince's claim to the crown was too well known, 

and the ſteps, which he had taken to promote ir, 


e were too evident, ever to allow {ſincere truſt and con- 
f dence to have place between the parties. The 
5 court retired to Coventry, and invited the duke of 1457. 


York and the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic to at- 
tend the King's perſon. As they were on the road, 
4 |} they received intelligence, that deſigns were "Rove 
d ed by their enemies againſt their liberties and lives, 
They immediately ſeparated themſelves : Richard 
\ withdrew to his caſtle of Wigmore in the county 
F 3 Vor. III. 8 | of 


CHAP. of Hereford : Saliſbury to Middleham in Yorkſhire: | 


XXL 


1457- 


1458, 
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And Warwic to his government of Calais, which 


had been committed to him after the battle of.-St.”- | 


Albans, and which, as it gave him the command 


of the only regular military force maintained by. 
England, was of the utmoſt importance in the pre 


ſent juncture. Still, men of peaceable diſpolitions, 


and among the reſt Bourchier, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, thought it not too late to interpoſe with 
their good offices, in order to prevent that effuſion 
of blood, with which the kingdom was threatened, 

and the awe, in which each party ſtood of the 
other, rendered their mediation for ſome time ſuc- 


ceſsful, It was agreed, that all the great leaders on 


both fides ſhould meet in London, and be ſolemnly 
' reconciled, The duke of York and his partizans | 


came thither with numerous retinues, and took up 
their quarters near each other for mutual ſecurity. 


The chieftains of the Lancaſtrian party uſed the 
ſame precaution. The mayor, at the head of 5000 
men, kept a ſtrict guard, night and day; ad was 


extremely vigilant in maintaining peace between 


them d. Terms were adjuſted, which took not 
away the ground of difference. An outward recon- 
ciliation only was procured : And in order to notify 


this accord to the whole people, a folemn proceſſi- 


on to St. Paul's was appointed, where the duke of 


York led Quzen Margaret, and a chieftain of one 


party marched hand in hand with a chieftain of the 


oppoiite . The leſs real cordiality prevailed, the 


more were the exterior demonſtrations of friend- 


ſhip and amity redoubled. But it was evident 
to all men of ſenſe, that a conteſt for a crown 
could not thus be peaceably accommodated that 


h Fabian Chron. anno 1458. The author far: that ſome _ 
lords brought 900 retainers, ſome 55 none leſs than 400. | 


See allo Grafton, p. 633. 
a e p. 648. Polyd. Virg. ; 506. Grafton, p. 634 
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fect tranquillity, or enjoy a ſettled and eſtabliſhed 


government. 


Evxx the ſmalleſt accident, without any formed 1459. 


deſign, was ſufficient, in the preſent diſpoſition of 


mens minds, to diſſolve the ſeeming amity between 


the parties; and had the intentions of the leaders 
been ever ſo amicable, they would have found it 
difficult to reſtrain the animoſity of their followers. 


One of the King's retinue inſulted one of the earl 
of Warwic's : Their companions on each ſide took 


part in the quarrel: A fierce combat enſued : The 
earl apprehended his life to be aimed at: He fled 
over to his government at Calais“; and both 
parties, in every county of England, openly made 


preparations for deciding the conteſt by war and 


ed much ſuperior forces; and a ſmall rivulet with 
ſteep banks ran between the two armies. Saliſbury 
here ſupplied his defect in numbers by ſtratagem; a 
refinement, of which there occur few inſtances in the 
Engliſh civil wars, where a headlong courage, more 
than military conduct, is commonly to be remarked. 
He feigned a retreat, and allured Audley to follow him 
with precipitation: But when part of the royal ar- 
my had paſſed the brook, Saliſhury ſuddenly turn- 
ed upon them; and partly by the ſurprize, partly 


by the diviſion of the enemies forces, put them 


to rout : The example of flight was followed by 
the reſt of the army : And Saliſbury, obtaining a 


k Grafton, p. 635. 


Ee 2 complete 


each party only watched for an opportunity of ſub- CHAP. 
verting the other; and that much blood muſt yet XXI. 
be ſpilt, ere the nation could be reſtored to per- YT 


Tux earl of Saliſbury, marching to join the duke Fate of 
of York, was overtaken, at Blore-heath on the bor-;, 
ders of Staffordſhire, by lord Audley, who command-2 zd Sept. 


ore- 
eath. 
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CHAP complete victory, reached the general rendezyous of 
XXI. the Yorkifts at Ludlow '. 
—— Tux earl of Warwic brought over to this rendez- 
459. vous a choice body of veterans from Calais, on 
whorn, it was thought, the fortune of the war would | 
much depend ; but this reinforcement proved, in 
the iſſue, the ruin of the duke of York's party. 
When the royal army approached, and a general ac- | 
tion was every hour expected, Sir Andrew Trollop, | * 
who commanded the veterans, deſerted to the King |} 
in the night-time ; and the Yorkiſts were fo diſ- | 
mayed by this inſtange of treachery, which made 
every man apprehenſive of his fellow, that the 8 
ſeparated next day without ſtriking a firoke v : The 
duke of Vork fled to Ireland : The earl of Warwic, 15 
attended by many of the other leaders, eſcaped to 
his government at Calais; Where his great popu. 
larity among all orders of men in the kingdom, par- 
ticularly among the military, ſoon drew to him par- 
tizans, and rendered his power very formidable. 
The friends of the houfe of York in England kept 
_ themſelves every where in readineſs to riſe on the firſt 


ſummons from their leaders, 15 
1460, Arrxx meeting with ſome ſucceſſes at ſea, F* 
Warwic landed in Kent, with the earl of Saliſbury, | * 


and the earl of Marche, eldeſt fon to the duke of 
York, and being met by the primate, the lord Cob- | | 

ham, and other perſons of diſtinction, he marched, | | 

amidſt the acclamations of the people to London. 

The city immediately opened its gates to him; 

and his troops encrealing on every day's march, w 

he ſoon found himſelf in a condition to face the 

royal army, which haſtened from Coventry to at- 

Battle of teck him. The battle was fought at Northamp- 
North- ton; and was ſoon decided 9 1 the royaliſts by 


ampton, T7 
e 1 Hollingſhed, p. 649. Grafton, p. 936. | 1 
m 1 Hoilingſhed, p- 650. Grafton, 37. | 4 
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the infidelity of lord Grey of Ruthin, who, com- CHAP. 


manding Henry's vanguard, deſerted to the enemy XXI. 


during the heat of action, and ſpread a conſterna-- 


tion thro' the troops. The duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of Shrewſbury, the lords Beaumont and 


Egremont, and Sir William Lucie were killed in the 
action or purſuit; The ſlaughter fell chiefly on the 
gentry and nobility ; the common people were (pared 


by orders of the earls of Warwic and Marche“. 


Henry himſelf, that empty ſhadow of a King, was 
again taken priſoner ; and as the innocence and ſim- 


plicity of his manners, which bore the appearance 


bol ſanctity, had procured him the tender regard of 


the people, the earl of Warwic and the other lea- 
ders took care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their re- 
ſpectful demeanour towards him. 


A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned in the King' $A parlia- 


1460. 


name, and met at Weſtminſter; where the duke of ment. 


ſters, and demanded a redreſs of grievances: And 
even in the preſent criſis, when the parliament was 
ſurrounded by his victorious army, he ſhowed ſuch 
a regard to law and liberty, as is very unuſual du- 


ring "the prevalence of a party in any civil diſſen— 
ſions; and was ſtill leſs to be expected, in thoſe vio- 
lent and licentious times. He advanced towards 


the throne ; and being met by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who aſked him, whether he had yet 
paid his reſpects to the King? he replied, that he 


knew of none to whom he owed that title. He then 
ſtood near the throne v, and addrefling himſelf to 
the houſe of peers, he gave them a deduction of hs. 
title by deſcent, mentioned the cruelties by whid 
. the houſe of Lancaſter had paved at firſt their wayto 


n Stowe, p. 49. Hall, fol 169. Grafton p- 
595. 7 85 p. 55 . 


ſoyseign 


York ſoon after appeared from Ireland. This prince 7th Og. 
had never hitherto advanced openly any claim to 
the crown: He had only complained of ill mini- 
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CHAP. ſovereign power, inſiſted on the calamities which 
XXI. had attended the government of Henry, exhorted 


. 


1460. 


ein to return into the right path, by doing 
juſtice to the lineal ſucceſſor, and thus pleaded his 


cauſe before them as his natural and lawful judges . 


This cool and moderate manner of demanding a 
crown, intimidated his friends and encouraged his 
enemies: The lords remained in ſufpence ”; and no 
one ventured to utter a word on this occaſion. Ri- 
chard, who had probably expected, that the peers 


would have invited him to place himſelf on the 
_ throne, was much diſappointed at their filence ; but 
deſiring them to reflect on what he had propoſed to 


them, he departed the houſe, The peers took the 


matter under conſideration, with as great tranquillity 
as if it had been a common ſubject of debate; 


They deſired the aſſiſtance of ſome conſiderable 
members among the commons in their delibera- 
tions : They heard, in ſeveral ſucceſſive days, the 


reaſons alledged for the duke of Vork: They even 


ventured to propoſe objections to his claim, founded 
on former entails of the crown, and on the oaths of 
fealty ſworn to the houſe of Lancaſter *: They alſo 


obſerved, that, as Richard had all along born the 


arms of York, not thoſe of Clarence, he could not 


claim as ſucceſſor to the latter family : And after re- 
ceiving anſwers to theſe objections, derived from 


the violence and power by which the houſe of Lan- 


caſter ſupported their preſent poſſeſſion of the crown; 
they ventured at laſt to pronounce a deciſion. Their 


ſentence was calculated, as far as poſſible, to pleaſe 
both parties : They declared the title of the duke 


o York to be certain and indefeaſible; but in 


onſideration, that Henry had enjoyed the crown, 
Wthout diſpute or controverſy, during the courſe 


6f thirty-eight years, they determined that he 


© Jotton, p. 665. Grafton, p. 643. r Hollingſhed, 
p. 05, Grafton, p-. 645. 88 Cotton, p. 666. 
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1 ſhould continue to poſſeſs the title and dignity du- CHAP. 
ring the remainder of his life; that the adminiſtra- XI 
tion of the government, meanwhile, ſhould remain 6 
| with Richard, that he ſhould be acknowledged the ig 
I true and lawful heir of the monarchy, that every one 
mould ſwear to maintain his ſucceſſion, that it ſhould 
dee treaſon to attempt his life, and that all former ſet- 
1? tlements of thecrown, in this and the two laſt reigns, 
mould be abrogated and reſcinded =. The duke of 
> York acquieſced in this deciſion : Henry himſelf, be- 
ing a priſoner, could not oppoſe it: Even if he had 
enjoyed his liberty, he would not probably have felt 
any violent reluctance againſt it: And the act thus 
paſſed with the unanimous conſent of the whole le- 
giſlative body. Tho' the mildneſs of this compro- 
miſe is chiefly to be aſcribed to the moderation of 
the duke of Vork, it is impoſſible not to obſerve in 
thoſe tranſactions viſible marks of a higher regard 
to law, and a more fixed authority, enjoyed by par- 


* lament, than has appeared in any former period of 
Engliſh hiſtory. 


% & 


hho — OY» © OY -* 


f 1 Fr is probable, chat the duke of York, without 
employing either menaces or violence, could have ob- 
« | | tained from the commons a ſettlement more conſiſ- 
tent and uniform: But as many, if not all the mem- 
bers of the upper houſe, had received grants, con- 
1 ceſſions, or digniries, during the laſt ſixty years, when 
„ the houſe of Lancaſter was poſſeſſed of the govern- 
ment, they were afraid of invalidating their own ti- 
tles by too ſudden and violent an overthrow of that 
@ family; and in thus temporizing between the parties, 
% they fixed the throne on a baſis, upon which it could 
n | not poſſibly ſtand. The duke, apprehending his 
\ chief danger to ariſe from the genius and ſpirit of 
, 
fo Queen Margaret, ſought a pretence for baniſhing 
e her entirely the kingdom and for that purpoſe, he 
* i . Cotton, p. 666. Grafton, p. 647. 
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cn a p. ſent her, in the King's name, a ſummons to come 
XXI. immediately to London; intending, in caſe of her 
e difobedience, to proceed to extremities againſt her. 
1400. Bur the Queen needed not this menace to excite her 
activity in behalf of the rights of her family. Af- 

ter the defeat at Northampton, ſhe had fled with her 
infant ſon to Durham, and from thence to Scotland, 

but ſoon returning, ſhe applied to the northern ba- 


rons, and employed every motive to procure their 


aſſiſtance. Her affability, inſinuation, and addreſs, 
qualities in which ſhe excelled; her careſſes, her 


promiſes wrought a powerful effect on every one 


who approached her: The admiration of her great 
qualities was ſucceeded by compaſſion towards her 
helpleſs condition: The nobility of that quarter, 
who regarded themſelves as the moſt warlike of the 
kingdom, were moved by indignation to find the 
ſouthern barons diſpoſe of the crown and ſettle the 
government: And that they might allure the people 
to their ſtandard, they promiſed them the ſpoils of 
all the provinces on the other ſide the Trent. By 
theſe means, the Queen had collected an army twen- 
ty thouſand ſtrong, with a celerity which was neither 


expected by her friends, nor apprenended by her 


enemies. 


Tun duke of York, informed of her appearance 
in the north, haſtened thither with a body of 5000 


men, to ſuppreſs, as he imagined, the beginning of 


an inſurrection; when, on his arrival at Wakefield, 
he found himſelf fo much out- numbered by his 
enemies. He threw himſelf into Sandal caſtle, 
which was ſituated in the neighbourhood , and he 
was adviſed by the earl of Saliſbury, and other 
prudent counſellors, to remain in that fortreſs, till 
his ſon, the ear] of Marche, who was levying 
forces in the borders of Wales, could advance ro his 
aſliſtance*, But the duke, tho' deficient in political 


& Stowe, P- 412. | | 
courage, 


* 
— 


tion; and as his body was found among the ſlain, 


NN rt 
courage, poſſeſſed perſonal bravery to an eminent C HAP. 
degree; and notwithſtanding all his wiſdom and ex- XXI. 
perience, he thought that he ſhould be forever diſ- a Ta 
graced, if, by taking ſhelter behind walls, he ſhould * 
for a moment reſign the victory to a woman, He 


deſcended into the plain, and offered battle to the OV. of 


enemy, which was inſtantly accepted. The great . 1 FRY 
inequality of number was ſufficient alone to decide 24th Dec. 
the victory ; but the Queen, by ſending a detach- 


£ ment, who fell on the back of the duke's army, ren- 
 dered her advantage ſtill more certain and undif- 


puted. The duke himſelf was killed in the ac- Death of 
the Duke 


the head was cut off by Margaret's orders, and fixed ron 


on the gates of York, with a paper crown 8 it, 


in deriſion of his pretended title. His ſon, the earl 
of Rutland, a youth of ſeventeen, was brought to 
lord Clifford; and that barbarian, in revenge of his 
father's death, who had periſhed in the battle of St. 
Alban's, murdered: in cold blood, and with his own 


hands, this innocent prince, whoſe exterior figure, as 


well as other accompliſhments, are repreſggted by hiſ- 


torians as extremely amiable. The earl of Saliſbury 


was wounded and taken priſoner, and immediately 


beheaded, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, by 


martial law at Pomfret v. There fell near three thou- 
ſand of the Vorkiſts in this battle: The duke ore 
was greatly and juſtly lamented by his own party; 

prince who ſurely merited a better fate, and whole er- 


rors in conduct proceeded entirely fromiſuch qualities, 


as render him the more an object of eſteem and 
affection. He periſhed in the fiftieth year of his age, 
and left behind him three ſons, Edward, George, 
and Richard, with three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, 
and Margaret. 


b Polyd. Virg. p. 510. 
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Tur queen, after this important victory, divided 
her army; and ſent the ſmaller diviſion under Jaſ- 
per Tudor, ear] of Pembroke, half brother to the 
King, againft Edward, the preſent duke of York. 


She marched herſelf with the larger diviſion towards 


London, where the earl of Warwic was left with 
the command of the Yorkiſts, Pembroke was de- 
teated by Edward at Mortimer's Croſs in Hereford- 


ſhire with the loſs of near 4000 men: His army was 


diſperſed; he himſelf eſcaped by flight; but his fa- 


ther, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken priſoner, and im- 
mediately beheaded by Edward's orders. This bar- 


barous practice, being once begun, was continued 


by both parties, from revenge, which covered felt 


under the pretence of retaliation *, . 
 MaRGaRET compentated this defeat by a victory 
which ſhe obtained over the earl of Warwic. That 


REN, on the approach of the Lancaſtrians, i 
led out his army, re-inforced by a ſtrong body of | 


the Londoners, who were very xf-&ionate to his 


cauſe ; and he gave battle to the Queen at St. Al- 
ans. While the armies were warmly engaged, 


Lovelace, who commanded a conſiderable body "of. he 
Yorkitts, treacherouſly withdrew from the combat; 
and this diſnhonourable action, of which there are 


many inſtances in theſe civil wars, decided the vic- 


tory in favour of the Queen. About 2300 of the 


Yorkifis periſhed in the battle and flight; and 


the perſon of the King fell again into the hands 
of his own party. This wee ak prince was ſure to 


be almolt equally a priſoner which ever party had 


the keeping of him; nd ſcarc2 any more de- 


corum was 0 ſerved by the one than by the other 


in their m. d of treating him. Lord Bonville, to 


wiioſe care bad been St ruſted, ftaid with him 


aiter the deſeat, on aſſurance of pardon, given him 


e * Holingſhe ed, p. 600. Grafton, P. 650. 
by 
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by Henry: But Margaret, regardleſs of her huſhand's CHAP. 


promiſe, ordered immediately the head of th at no- 
bleman to be ſtruck off by the executioner*. Sir 
Thomas Kiriel, a brave warrior, who had fignalized 
himſelf in the French wars, was treated 1 in the ſame 
inhuman manner. 

Tux Queen made no great advantage of this vic- 
tory : Young Edward advanced upon her from the 
other fide; and colleEting the remains of Warwic's 
army, was ſoon 1n a condition of giving her battle 
with ſuperior forces. She was ſenſible of her danger, 
if ſhe lay between the enemy and the city of Lon- 
don; and ſhe found it neceſſary to retreat with her 


B army to the north *. Edward entered London amidit 


the acclamations of the citizens, and immediately 


opened a new ſcene to his party. This prince, in 


the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of 
his perſon, for his bravery, his activity, his aftabilt- 
ty, and every popular quality, found himſelf ſo much 
poſſeſſed of public favour, that, elated with the ſpi- 
rit natural to his age, he reſolved no longer to con- 


XXI. 


a 


fine himſelf within thoſe narrow limits, which his 


father had preſcribed to himſelf, and which had been 
found by experience fo prejudicial to his cauſe. He 
determined to aſſume the name and dignity of 
King; to inſiſt openly on his claim; and thenceforth, 

to treat the oppoſite party as traitors and rebels to 
his lawful authority. But as a rational confent, or 


= the appearance of it, ſeemed, notwithſtanding his 


plauſible title, to be Kill requiſite to precede this 
bold meaſure, and as the aſſembling a parliament 
might occaſion too many delays, and be attended 


with other inconveniencies, he ventured to proceed in 


a leſs regular manner, and to put it out of the power 


= of his enemies to throw obſtacles in the way of his 
| - advancement. His army was ordered to aiſemble 


in St. John's Fields; infinite numbers of pcoptc ſur- 


4 Hollingſhed, p. 660. TR : © Grafton, p. 652. 3 
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rounded them; an harrangue was pronounced to 
this mixed multitude, ſetting forth the title of Ed- 
ward, and inveighing againſt the tyranny and uſur- 
pation of the rival family; and the people were 
then aſked, whether they would have Henry of Lan- 


caſter for King ? They univerſally exclaimed againſt 


IV aſ- 


N be 
bee * tinction, were then aſſembled at Baynard's caſtle, 


CTOWn. 


5th Mar, 


the propoſal. It was then demanded, whether they 
would accept of Edward, eldeſt fon of the late duke 


of York? They expreſſed their conſent with loud 


and joyful acclamations*. A great number of bi- 
ſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and other perſons of dif- 


who ratified the popular election; and the new King 
was next day proclaimed in London, under the name 


of Edward IVs. 
Is this manner, finiſhed the reign of Henry VI. 


a monarch, who, while yet in his cradle, had 


been proclaimed King both of France and Eng— 
gland, and who began his life with the moſt ſplen- 


did proſpects, which any prince in Europe had 
ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy for 


his people, as it was the ſource of civil wars; 
but was almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry him- 
ſelf, who was utterly incapable of exerciſing his 
authority. and who, provided he met perſonally with 


good uſage, was equally eaſy, as he was equally 


_ enſlaved, in the hands of his enemies and of his 


friends, His weakneſs and his diſputed title were 


the chief cauſes of the public misfortunes : But 


whether his Queen, and his miniſters, were not guil- 


ty of ſome great abuſes of power, 1t 1s not ealy for 


us at this diſtance to determine : There remain no 
proofs on record of any conſiderable violation of 
the laws, except 1n the death of the duke of Gloce- 
ſter, which was a private crime, formed no precedent, 


Stowe, p. 415. Hollingſhed, p. 661. 
E Grafton, p. 653. = 


and 
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and was but too much of a piece with the uſual fe- 
Tocity and cruelty of the times. 


THE moſt remarkable law, which paſſed in this 
reign, was that for the due election of members of 


parliament in counties, After the fall of the feudal 


ſyſtem, the diſtinction of tenures was in a great 


meaſure loſt; and every freeholder, as well as thoſe 


who held of meine lords, as the immediate tenants 
of the crown, were by degrees admitted to give 
their votes at elections. This innovation was con- 
firmed by a law of Henry IV. a; which gave right 
to ſuch a multitude of electors, as was the occaſion 


of great diſorder. In the eighth and tenth of this 


King, therefore, laws were enacted, limiting the 


electors to ſuch as poſſeſſed forty ſhillings a year in 


land, free from all burden, within the county 9. 
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Miſcella- 


neous. 


tranlacti- 
ons of this 


reign. 


This ſum was equivalent to near twenty pounds a- 


year of our preſent money; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that the ſpirit, as well as letter of this law, 


had been maintained, 


Tur preamble of the ſtatute is remarkable: 
Whereas the elections of knights, have of late, in 
many counties of England, been made by outra- 
geous, and exceſſive numbers of people, many of 
them of (mall ſubſtance and value, yet pretending 
to a right equal to the beſt knights and eſquires; 
* whereby manſlaughters, riots, batteries, and diviſi- 
ons among the gentlemen and other people of the 
ſame counties, ſhall very likely riſe and be, unleſs 
due remedy be provided in this behalf, &c.“ 
We may learn from theſe expreſſions what an impor- 
tant matter the election of a member of parliament 


was now become in England: That aſſembly was 


beginning in this period to aſſume great authority: 
The commons had it much in their power to enforce 
the execution of the laws; and if they failed in 


* Statutes at large, 7 Henry IV. cap. 15. 
® Ibid. 8 Henry VI. cap. 7. 10 Henry VI. cap. 2. 


their 
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CHAP. their duty, in this particular, it proceeded leſs from 


XXI. 


1461. 


any exorbitant power of the crown, than from the 
licentious ſpirit of the ariſtocracy, and perhaps from 
the rude education of the age, and their own want 
of a due ſenſe of the advantages reſulting from a 
regular adminiſtration of juſtice. 

Wurx the duke of York, the earls of Salitbary 
and Warwic, fled the kingdom upon the deſertion 
of their troops, a parliament was ſummoned at Co- 
ventry in 1460, by which they were all attainted, 
This parliament ſeems to have been very irregularly 


_ conſtituted, and ſcarcely deſerves the name: Inſo- 


much, that an act paſſed in it, © that all ſuch 
« knights of any county, as were returned by vir- 
ce tne of the King's letters, without any other elec- 
“ tion, ſhould be valid, and that no ſheriff, for re- 


“turning them, ſhould incur the penalty of the 
&« ſtatute of Henry IV.“ All the acts of that par- 


liament were afterwards reverſed; “ becauſe it was 


« unlawfully ſummoned, and the knights and barons 
& not duly choſen 2.” 

The parliaments in this reign, inſtead of relaxing 
their vigilance againſt the uſurpations of the court 


of Rome, endeavoured to enforce the former ſta- 


tutes enact=d to that purpoſe. The commons pe- 
titioned, that no foreigner ſhould be capable of any 
church preferment, and that the patron might be al- 


| lowed to preſent anew upon the non- reſidence of any 


incumbent”: But the King eluded theſe petitions. 
Pope Martin wrote him a ſevere letter againſt the 
ſtatute of proviſors; which he calls an abominable 
ſtatute, that would infalibly damn every one, who 
obſerved it*®. The cardinal of Wincheſter was le- 
gate; and being alto a kind of prime miniſter, and 


p Cotton, p. 604. 2 Statutes at large, 39 Henry VI. 
Cap. 1. Cotton, p. 585. 
s Burnet's Collection of Records, vol. i. p. 99. 
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immenſely rich from the profits of his clerical dig- 
nity, the parliament became jealous of his extend- 
and they proteſted, that the 
cardinal ſhouid abſent himſelf in all affairs and coun— 
cils of the King, whenever the Pope or ſee of Rome 
was touched upon *. 


PERMISSION was given by parliament to export 


corn when it was at low prices; wheat at ſix ſhillings 


and eight pence a quarter, money of that age; bar- 
ley at three ſhillings and four pence . It appears 
from theſe prices, that corn itil] remained at about 
half its prefeat value; tho' other commodities were 
much cheaper. The inland commerce of corn was 
alſo opened in the eighteenth of the King, by allow- 
ing any collector of the cuſtoms to give a licence 
for carrying it from one county to another * The 
ſame year a kind of navigation act was propoſed 
with regard to all places within the Streigats ; but 
the King rejected it!. | 

Tas firſt inſtance of debt contracted upon par- 
liamentary ſecurity occurs in this reign *, 


t Cotton, Pp: 593- u Statutes at large, 15 Henry VI. 
1 85 


VI, cap 6 * Cotton, p. 625. 
2 Ibid, p. 393. 614. 638. 
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Battle of Touton —— Henry eſcapes mto Scotland ——. g 
A parliament ——— Battle of Hexhgm-—— Henry 


taken priſoner, and confined to the Tower — Hing 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Gray ar- 
wic diſruſted Alliance with Burgundy — 
Inſurrection in Yorkſhire — Battle of Banbury 
——//arwic and Clarence baniſhed Warw wic 
and Clarence return Edward IV. expelled —— 
Henry VI. reſtored Edward IV. returns —— 
Battle of Barnet, and death of Warwic ——Batlle 
of Teukeſbury, and murder of Prince Edward —— 
Death of Henry VI. Invaſion of France — 


0 


Peace of Pecquigni——Trial aud execution of the © | 
duke of Clarence — — Death and character of Ed- 
ward IV, 


CHAP. OUNG Edward, now in his twentieth year, 
I. was of a temper well fitted to make his way 
———- thro' ſuch a ſcene of war, havoc, and devaſtation, 
1461. as muſt conduct him to the full poſſeſſion of that 
crown, which he claimed from hereditary right, but 

which he had aſſumed from the tumultuary election 

alone of his own party. He was bold, active, enter- 
prizing; and his hardneſs of heart and ſeverity of cha- 

racter rendered him impregnable to all thoſe move- 

ments of compaſſion, Which might relax his vigour in 

the proſecution of the moſt bloody revenges againſt 

his enemies. The very commencement of his reign 

gave ſymptoms of his ſanguinary diſpoſition. A tradeſ- 

bl | man of London, who kept ſhop at the ſign of the 
5 cC.rovn, 
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ted to be ſpoke i in deriſion of Edward's aſſumed ti- 
tle; and he was condemned and executed for the 


offence 2. Such an act of tyranny was a proper pre- 


lude to the ſcenes, which enſued. The ſcaffold, as 


well as the field, ſtreamed inceſſantly with the nobleſt 
blood of England, ſpilt in the quarrel between the 


two contending families, whoſe animoſity was now 


become implacable. The people, divided in their 
affections, took alſo oppoſite ſymbols of party: The 


partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter choſe 1 red 
roſe as their mark of diſtinction; thoſe of Vork were 
denominated from the white; and theſe civil wars 


were thus known, all over Europe, by the name of 


the quarrel between the two roſes. 

Tus licence, in which queen Margaret had been 
obliged to indulge her troops, ſtruck a great ter- 
ror into the city of London and all the ſouthern 


parts of the kingdom; and as ſhe there expected a 
very obſtiuate reſiſtance, ſhe prudently retired north- 
| wards among her own partizans. The ſame licence, 
joined to the zeal of faction, ſoon brought great 


multitudes to her ſtandard ; and ſhe was able, in 
a few days, to aſſemble an army ſixty thouſand ſtrong 
in Yorkſhire. The King and the ear] of Warwic 
made haſte, with an army of forty thouſand, to 


; check her progreſs; and when they reached Pom- 


fret, they diſpatched a body of troops, under 


the command of the lord Fitzwalter, to ſecure 


the paſſage of Ferrybridge over the river Are, 


which lay between them and the enemy. Fitz- 
walter took poſt at the place aſſigned him; but 
was not able to defend it againſt lord Clifford, who 
attacked him with ſuperior numbers. The Yorkiſts 
were chaſed over the river with great flaugh- 


* Habington in Kennet, p. 431. Grafton, b. 791. 
e G g der; 


crown, having faid, that he would make his ſon heir CHAP. 
to the crown ; this harmleſs pleaſantry was interpre- XXII. 


1451. 
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Touton, 
29th of 
March. 
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CHAP. ter ; and lord Fitzwalter himſelf was ſlain in the ac- 


tion ®. The earl of Warwic, dreading the conſe- 
quences of this misfortune, at a time when a deci- 


ſive action was every hour expected, immediately or- 


dered his horſe to be brought him, which he tabbed 
before the whole army ; and kifing the hilt of his 
ſword, ſwore, that he was determined to fhare the 
fate of the meaneſt ſoldier ® And to fhew the 
greater ſecurity, a proclamation was at the fame 
time iſſued, giving to every one who pleaſed full li- 
berty to retire; but menacing the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments to thoſe who ſhould diſcover any ſymptoms of 
cowardice 1n the enſuing battle Lord Falconbridge 
was ſent to recover the poſt which had been loſt; he 


päaſſed the river ſome miles above Ferrybridge, and 


falling unexpectedly on lord Clifford, he revenged the 
former diſaſter by the defeat of the party and the 


death of their leader e. 


Tur two hoftile armies met at Tonton ; and a 
fierce and bloody battle enſued. While the Vorkiſts 


were advancing to the charge, there happened a 
great fall of ſnow, which, driving full on the faces 
of their enemies, blinded them; and this advan- 


tage was improved by a ſtratagem of lord Falcon- 
bridge. That nobleman ordered ſome infantry to 
advance before the line, and aſter having ſent a 
volley of flight-arrows, as they were called, amidſt 
the enemy, immediately to retire. The Lan- 
caſtrians, imagining that they were got within 
reach of the oppoſite army, diſcharged all their 
arrows, which thus fell ſhort of the Yorki ſts, with- 


out doing any execution f. After the quivers of 


the enemy were exhauſted, Edward advanced his 


line, and committed laughter with impunity on 


the diſmayed Lancaſtrians: The bow however was 
ſoon laid aide, and the ſword decided the combat, 


b W Wyrcefter, p. 489. Hall, fol. 186. Holingſhed, p. 664- 
e Habington, p. 432. 4 Holingſhed, p. 664. | 
e Hit, Croyl. cont. p. 532. f Hall, fol. 186. 
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which ended in a total victory on the ſide of the HAP. 
Yorkiſts. Edward iſſued orders to give no quarters: XXII. 
The routed army was purſued to Tadcaſter with . ag 


great bloodſhed and confuſion; and above thirty: ſix 


: thouſand men are computed to have fallen in the 
1 battle and purſuit“: Among theſe were the earl of 
5 | Weſtmoreland, and his brother, Sir John Nevil, the 
© ÞF earl of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and 
- Welles, and Sir Andrew Trollop i, The earl of 
8 Devonſhire, who was now engaged in Henry's par- 
| ty, was brought priſoner to Edward; and was ſoon 
. after beheaded by martial law at York. His head 
ft | was fixed on a pole erected over the gates of that 
city; and the head of duke Richard and that of the 
1 earl of Saliſbury were taken down, and buried with 
a their bodies. Henry and Margaret had remained at 
IC.” York during the action; but learning the defeat of 
their army, and being ſenſible, that no place in Eng- 
land could now afford them ſhelter, they fled with 
a | great precipitation into Scotland. They were ac- 
ts companied by the duke of Exeter, who, tho' he had 
a married Edward's ſiſter, had taken part with the 
© | Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke of Somerſet, who 
2- | had commanded in the unfortunate battle of Touton, 
n- and who was the ſon of that nobleman killed in the 
o Þ firſt battle of St. Albans. 3 
2 NorwirHSTAN DING the great animoſity, which Henry eſ- 
Aft | prevailed between the two kingdoms, Scotlandcapes into 
n- | had never exerted itſelf with vigour, to take ad- chend. 
un vantage either of the wars which England car- 
cir Þ ried on with France, or of the civil wars which 
th- broke out between the contending families. James I. 
of more laudably employed, in civilizing his ſubjects 
his Þ and taming them to the ſalutary yoke of law and 
” | juſtice, avoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations; 
vas i e 
Dat, 8 Habington, p- 432. | 3 
b Hollingſhed, p. 665. Grafton, p 656. Hiſt. Croyl. cont. 
564. I Hall, fol. 187. Habington, p. 433. 
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CHAP. aud tho? he ſeemed intereſted to maintain a balance 
XXII. between France and England, he gave no farther 


1461, 


a{liſtance to the former kingdom in its greateſt diſ- 
troſles, than permitting, and perhaps encouraging, 
his jubjects to inliſt in the French ſervice. After the 
murder of that excellent prince, the minority of his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, James II. and the diſtractions inci- 
dent to it, retained the Scots in the ſame ſtate of 
neutrality; and the ſuperiority, viſibly acquired by 
France, rendered it then unneceſſary for her al- 
ly to interpoſe i in her defence. But when the quar- 
rel commenced between the houſes of Vork and 


Lancaſter, and became abſolutely incurable but by 


the total extinction of one party; James, who had 
now riſen to man's eſtate, was tempted to ſeize this 
advantage, and he endeavoured to recover thoſe pla- 


ces, which the Ergliſh had formerly conquered from 
his anceſtors. He laid ſiege to the caſtle of Rox- 
| borough in 1460, and had provided himſelf a ſmall 
train of artillery for that enterprize : But his cannon 


were ſo ill framed, that one of them burſt as 
he was firing it, and put an end to his life 1n 
the flower of his age. His ſon and ſucceſſor, 
James III. was alſo a minor: The uſual diſtracti- 


ons enſued in the government : The Queen-dow- 


ager, Anne of Gueldres, aſpired to the regency : 
The family of Douglas oppoſed her pretenſions: 


And Queen Margaret, when ſhe fled into Scot- 


land, found there a people little leſs divided by fac- 
tion, than thoſe by whom ſhe had been expelled. 
Tho- ſhe pleaded the connexions between the 
royal family of Scotland and the houſe of Lancaſ- 


ter, by the young King's grandmother, who was a 


daughter of the earl of Somerſet ; ſhe could engage 
the Scots council to go no farther than to expreſs 
their good wiſhes in her favour : But on her offer 


to deliver to them immediately the important for- 


treſs of Berwic, and to contract her ſon in mar- 


Rage: with a ſiſter of King James, ſhe found a bet- 
ter 


| the King's grandfather ; | 


| a Hall, fol. 137. 
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ter reception ; and the Scots promiſed the aſſiſtance CHAP. 
of their arms to re-inſtate her family upon the XXII 


throne*. But as the danger from that quarter ſeem- 
ed not very urgent to Edward, he did not purſue the 
fugitive King and Queen into their retreat; but re- 
turned to London, where a parliament was ſummon- 
ed for ſettling the government. 


Ox the meeting of this aſſembly, Edivard found 4th Nov. 
the good effects of his vigorous meaſure in aſſuming A parlia- 
the crown, as well as of his victory at Touton, by Went. 
| which he had ſecured it: 
| heſitated between the two families, or propoſed any 
of thoſe ambiguous deciſions, which could only tend 
to perpetuate and inflame the animoſities of party. 
They recognized the title of Edward to the crown, 
by hereditary deſcent, thro' the family of Morti- 
mer; and declared, that he was King in right, from 
the death of his father, who had alſo the ſame 
| lawful title; and that he was in poſſeſſion of the 
| throne from the day that he aſſumed the govern- 
| ment, tendered to him by the acclamations of the 
people b. 
ulurpation and intruſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
particularly that of the earl of Derby, otherwiſe called 
Henry IV. which they ſaid, had been attended with 
every "kind of diſorder, the murder of the ſovereign _ 
and the oppreſſion of the ſubjects. 


The parliament no longer 


They expreſſed their abhorrence of the 


They annulled 
every grant which had paſſed in thoſe reigns; they 


| reinſtated the King in all the poſſeſſions, which had 
| belonged to the crown at the pretended depoſition 
of Richard II. and tho! they confirmed judicial deeds 
and the decrees of inferior courts, they reverſed 


all attainders paſſed in any pretended parliament; 
particularly the attainder of the earl of Cambridge, 
as well as that of the 


Habington, p. 434. 
Cotton, p. 670. : 1 
garls 


Dn ad 


XXII. 


— — MNV of theſe votes were the reſult of the uſual 
violence of party: The common ſenſe of mankind, 
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ſet and Exeter; 


5 ſovereign. 
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CHAP. earls of Saliſbury and Gloceſter and of lord Lumley, 


who were forfeited for adhering to Richard 11. 


in more peaceable times, repealed them : And the 
ſtatutes of the houſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds 
of an eſtabliſhed government, and enacted by 
princes long poſleſſed of authority, have always been 
held as valid and obligatory. The parliament, 
however, in ſubverting ſuch deep foundations, had 


Kill the pretence of replacing the government on its 


antient and natural baſis: But in their ſubſequent 
meaſures, they were more guided by revenge, or 
at leaſt the views of convenience, than by the max- 
ims of equity and juſtice. They paſſed an act of 
forfeiture and attainder againſt Henry VI. and Queen 
Margaret, and their infant ſon, prince Edward: 
The ſame act was extended to the dukes of Somer- 
to the earls of Northumberland, 
Devonſhire, Pembroke, Wilts; to the viſcount 

2aumoat, the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifford, Wells, 
Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford ; to Alex- 


ander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mountfort, 


John Heron, and many other perſons of diſtinction . 
The parliament veſted the eſtates of all theſe attaint- 
ed perſons in the crown; tho their ſole crime was 
the adhering to a prince, whom every individual of 
the parliament had ſo long recognized, and whom 
that very King himſelf, who was now ſeated on the 
throne, had acknowledged and obeyed as His lawful 


Tu neceſſity of ſupporting the government eſta- 


| bliſhed, will juſtify more fully ſome other acts of vio- 


lence tho the method of conducting them may ſtill 
appear exceptionalae, John earl of Oxford and his 


© Cotton, p. 672. 


Statutes at large, 1 Edv. IV. cap. 1. 
2 Cotton, p. 670. 


W. e P- 490. 


ſon, 
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ſon, Aubrey de Vere, were detected in a correſpondence CH AP. 


| | with Margaret, were tried by martial law before the XXII. 


conſtable, were condemned and execured*. Sir Wil- 
liam Tyrrel, Sir Thomas Tudenham, and John Mont- 
gomery were convicted in the fame arbitrary court; 


introduction of martial law into civil government 
was a bigh ſtrain of prerogative ; which, were it 
not for the violence of the times, would, probably 
have appeared exceptionable to a nation ſo jealous 
of their liberties as the Engliſh were now become. 


It 


658. Fabian, fol. 215. | Fragm. ad finem T. Sproti. 
f That we may judge how arbitrary a court, that of the con- 
ſtable of England was, we may peruſe the patent granted to 


vol. ix. p 581 Here is a clauſe of it: Et ulterius de uberiori 
gratia naſtra eidem comiti de Rivers plenam poleſtatem damus 
ad cognoſcendum, & procedendum, in omnibus, & fingulis, cau- 


| cafrone cæteriſque cauſis, quibuſcunque per prefatum comitem 


congueſtoris ſeu aliquo tempore citra tractari, audiri, examinari, 
aut decidi conſueverant, aut jure debuerant, aut debent, cau- 
ſaſque et negotia prædicta cum omnibus et ſingulis emergentibus, 
incidentibus & connexis, audiendum, examinandum, et fine de- 
hits terminandum, etiam ſummarie et de plano, fine ſtrepitu et 
fgura juſtitize, ſola facti veritate inſpecta, ac etiam manu regia, 
f opportunum viſum fuerit eidem comiti de Rivers, vices noſtras, 


the monarchy; its juriſdiction was not limited to times of war, 
as appears from this patent, and as we learn from the fame au- 
| thor: Vet its authority was in direct contradiction to Magnæ 
Charta; and it is evident that no regular liberty could ſubſiſt 


in the ſtate. The only check on the crown, beſides the want of 
force to ſupport all its prerogatives, was, that the office of conſta- 
1. ble was commonly either hereditary or during life; and the perſon 
nveſted with it, was, for that reaſon, not fo proper an inſtrument 


of arbitrary power in the King. Accordingly, the office was ſup- 


ſon, preſſed by Henry VIII. the molt arbitrary of all the Engliſh iure 
g __ „„ | he 


were executed, and their eſtates forfeited. This 


e W. de Wyrceſter, p. 492. Hall, fol. 189. Grafton, p. 


| the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is found in Spellman's 
Gloſſary in verb Conſtabularius; as allo, more fully in Rymer, 


fis et negotiis, de et ſuper crimine leſe maj eſtatis ſeu ſuper oc- 


de Rivers, ut conflabularium Anglia u in curia conſta- 
bularii Angliæ ab antiqus, viz. tempore dicthi domini Gulielmi 


atpellatione remota. The office of conſtable was perpetual in 


with it. It involved a full dictatorial power, continually ſubſiſting 
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CHAP. It was impoſſible but ſuch a great and ſudden revo- 


XXII. 


1461. 


1462. 


lution muſt leave the roots of diſcontent and diſſatis- 
faction in the ſubjects, which would require great 
art, or in lien of it, great violence to extirpate them. 


The latter was more ſuitable to the genius of the 


nation in that uncultivated age. 
Bur the new eſtabliſhment ſeemed precarious and 


uncertain; not only from the domeſtic diſcontents 


of the people, but from the efforts of foreign pow- 


ers. Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had ſucceed- 


ed to his father, Charles, in 1460; and was led, 
from the obvious motives of national intereſt, to 
feed the flames of civil diſcord among ſuch dange- 
rous neighbours, by giving ſupport to the weaker 


party. But the intriguing and politic genius of this 


prince was here checked by itſelf ; Having attempt- 


ed to ſubdue the independant ſpirit of his own vaſ- 


ſals, he had excited ſuch an oppolition at home, as 
prevented him from making all the advantage, 


which the opportunity afforded, of the diſſenſions 


among the Engliſh. He ſent however a {mall body 
to Henry's aſſiſtance under Varenne, Seneſchal of 
Normandy *, who landed in Northumberland, and 
got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Alnewic ; but as the 


indefatigable Margaret went in perſon to France, 


where the ſolicited larger ſupplies b“; and promiſed . 
Lewis to deliver up Calais, if her family was by his 
means reſtored to the throne of England; he was 
afterwards perſuaded to ſend along with her a 
body of 2000 men at arms, which enabled her to 


The practice, however, of exerciſing martial law, il ſub- 
ſiſted; and was not aboliſhed till the Petition of Right under 


Charles I. This was the epoch of true liberty, confirmed by 


the Reſtoration, and * and ſecured by the Revolution. 


8 Monſtrelet, vol. iii. 
Þ W. Wyrceſter, p. 493. Hall, fol. 190. Hollinghed, P» 
655. 5 | | 
i W. Wyrceſter, p. 493. 
take 
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take the field, and to make an inroad into England. CHAP. 
Tho! reinforced by a numerous train of adventurers XXII. 


from Scotland, and by many partizans of the fami- 


en nnd 
1464. 


hy of Lancaſter; ſhe received a check at Hedgley- 25 Aptil. 


more from lord Montacute or Montague, brother to 
the earl of Warwic, and warden of the caſt Marches 


between Scotland and England k. Montague was Battle of 
ſo elated with this ſucceſs, that, while a numerous fenen, 


reinforcement was on their march to join him by '? 


orders from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own 


troops alone, to attack the Lancaftrians at Hex- 
ham, and he obtained a complete victory over them, 
The duke of Somerſet, the lords Roos, and Hun- 
gerford, were taken in the purſuit, and immediately 
beheaded by martial law at Hexham". 


Sir Humphrey Nevil, and ſeveral other gentlemen u. 
All thoſe who were ſpared in the field, ſuffered on 


the ſcaffold ; and the utter extermination of their 


_ adverſaries was now become the plain object of the 
York party ; a conduct, which received but too plau- 
ſible an apology from the preceding practice of the 
Lancaſtrians. 

Tur fate of the unfortunate royal family after 
this defeat, was very ſingular. Margaret, flying 
with her ſon into a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to 


conceal herſelf, was beſet, during the darkneſs of 


the night, by robbers, who either ignorant or re- 
| gardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her of her rings 
and jewels, and treated her with the utmoſt indig- 
nity, The partition of this rich booty raiſed a quar- 
rel among them; and while their attention was 

thus engaged, ſhe took the opportunity of making 
her eſcape with her ſon into the thickeſt of the fo- 
reſt, where ſhe wandered for ſome time, over-ſpent 


. 13 vol. xi. p. 500. 
! W. Wyrceſter, p. 498. Hall, fol. 190. Grafton, p. 661, 
a Fabian, fol. 215. Frye: Virg. * 5125 513. 
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Summary 
juſtice was in like manner executed at Newcaſtle · on 


5th Mops 
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CHAP. with hunger and fatigue, and ſunk with terror and 
XXII. affliction, While in this wretched condition, ſhe 


"ſaw a robber approach with his naked ſword; and 
finding that ſhe had no means of eſcape, ſhe ſud- 
denly embraced the reſolution of truſting entirely 
for protection to his faith and generolity. She 


advanced towards him; and preſenting to him the 
young prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I 
commit 10 your care the ſafety of your King's ſon. 
The man, whoſe humanity and generous ſpirit had 


been obſcured, bit not entirely loſt, by his vicious 


courſe of life, was ſtruck with the ſingularity of 


the event, and charmed with the confidence repoſed 
in him; and he vowed, not only to abſtain from all 


injury againſt the princeſs, but to devote himſelf 
entirely to her ſafety and protection“. By his means 


the dwelt ſome time concealed in the foreſt, and 


was at laſt conducted to the ſea-coaſt, whence ſhe 


made her eſcape into Flanders. She paſſed thence 


into her father's court, where ſhe lived ſeveral years 


in privacy and retirement. Her huſband was not ſo 
fortunate or ſo dextrous in finding the means of his 


_ eſcape. Some of his friends took him under their 
protection, and conveyed him into Lancaſhire; where 


he remained concealed during a twelvemonth ; but 
he was at laſt detected, delivered up to Edward, and 
thrown into the Tower®. The ſafety of his perſon 
was owing leſs to the generoſity of his enemies, than 
to the contempt, which they had entertained of his 
courage and his underſtanding. 

Tur impriſonment of Henry, the expulſion of 


Margaret, the execution and confiſcation of all the 


moſt conſiderable Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to give full ſe- 


curity to Edward's government; whoſe title by blood, 


„ Monſtrelet, vol. iii. p. 96. 
* Hall, fol. 191. Fragm, ad finem Sproti, 


being 


o 


being now recognized by parliament, and univerſally CHAP. 
ſubmitted to by the people, was no longer in danger XXII. 


of being impeached by any antagoniſt. In this proſ- 
perous ſituation, the King delivered himſelf up, 
without controul, to thoſe pleaſures which his youth, 
his high fortune, and his natural temperament 1n- 


vited him to enjoy; and the cares of royalty were 
leſs attended to, than the diſſipation of amuſement, 
or the allurements of paſſion. The cruel and un- 
relenting ſpirit of Edward, tho' enured to the fe- 
rocity of civil wars, was at the ſame time extremely 
devoted to the ſofter paſſions, which, without miti- 
gating his ſevere temper, m maintained a great influ- 
| ence over him, and ſhared his attachment with the 
{ purſuits of ambition, and the thirſt of military 


glory. During the preſent interval of peace, he lived 


in the moſt familiar and ſociable manner with his 


ſubjects v, particularly with the Londoners; and the 
beauty of his perſon, as well as the gallantry of his 


addreſs, which, even unaſſiſted by his royal dignity, 
would have rendered him extremely acceptable to 
the fair ſex, facilitated all his applications for their 
favour. This eaſy and pleaſurable life augmented 


every day his popularity among all ranks of men : 


He was the peculiar favourite of the young and gay 
of both ſexes :; The diſpoſition of the Engliſh, little 
addicted to jealouſy, kept them from taking um- 
{ brage at theſe liberties: And his indulgence in a- 
muſements, while it gratified his inclination, was 


thus become, without deſign, a means of ſupporting 
and ſecuring his government: But as it is difficult to 


reduce the ruling paſſion within ſtrict rules of pru- 
dence, the amorous temper of Edward led him into 
a ſnare which proved very fatal to his future repoſe, 


and to the ſtability of his throne. 


JaqueLiNg DE LUXEMBOURG, dutcheſs of Bed- 


' Polyd. Virg. p. 513. Biondi. 
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ford, had, after her huſband's death, fo far ſacrificed 


her ambition to love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond 
marriage, Sir Richard Wideville, a private gentle- 


man, afterwards created lord Rivers, to whom ſhe 


bore ſeveral children, and among the reſt, Elizabeth, 
who was remarkable for the grace and beauty of her 


perſon, as well as for other amiable accompliſh- 


ments. This young lady had married Sir John Gray 


of Groby, by whom ſhe had children; and her huſ- 


band being killed in the ſecond battle of St Albans, 
fighting on the ſide of Lancaſter, and his eſtate being 


or that reaſon confilcated, his widen retired to live 


with her father, at his ſeat of Grafton in Northamp- 
tonſhire. The King came accidentally to the houſe, 
after a hunting party, in order to pay a viſit to the 


dutcheſs of Bedford ; and as the occaſion ſeemed fa- 
vourable for obtaining ſome grace from this gallant 


' monarch, the young widow flung herſelf at his feet, 


of ſo much beauty in affliction, ſtrongly affected 


and with many tears, entreated him to take pity on 
her impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed children. The fight 


the amorous Edward; love ſtole inſenſibly into his 


heart under the guiſe of compaſſion ; and her ſor- 


row, fo becoming a virtuous matron, made his 
eſteem and regard quickly correſpond to his af- 
fection. He raifed her from the ground with aſſu- 
rances of favour, he found his paſſion | encreaſe 
every moment, by the converſation of the amiable 
object; and he was ſoon reduced in his turn to the 


poſture and ſtile of a ſupplicant at the feet of 


Elizabeth. But the lady, either averſe to diſhonour- 
able love from a ſenſe of duty, or perceiving that 
the impreſſion which ſhe had made was fo deep as to 
give her hopes of obtaining the higheſt elevation, ob- 


ſtinately refuſed to gratify his paſſion; and all the en- 
dearments, careſſes, and importunity of the young 


7 and amiable Edward, proved fruitleſs againſther rigid 


and nfl exible virtue. His paſhon, irritated by op- 
poſition, 
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poſition, and encreaſed by his veneration for ſuch CH Ap. 
honourable ſentiments, carried him at laſt beyond XXII. 


ſeemed ſo well to entitle her to both, "The mar- 
riage was celebrated privately at Grafton® : The 


| ſecret was carefully kept for ſome time : No one 
ſuſpected, that fo libertine a prince could ſacrifice 
fo much to a romantic paſſion: And there were 


in particular ſtrong reaſons, which at that time ren- 


dered this ſtep in the higheſt degree e and 


imprudent. 


Taz King, deſirous to ſecure his throne, as well 
by the proſpect of iſſue, as by foreign alliance, had, 


a little before determined to make application to 
ſome neighbouring princeſs, and he caſt his eye on 
Bona of Savoy, fiſter to the Queen of France, who, 


he hoped, would, by his marrying her, enſure him 
the friendſhip of that power, which was alone both 
able and inclined to give ſupport and aſſiſtance to 


his rival. To render the negotiation more ſuc- 


ceſsful, the earl of Warwic had been diſpatched 


to Paris, where the princeſs then reſided ; he had 
demanded Bona in marriage for the Kin 
propoſals had been accepted; the treaty was fully 


concluded ; and nothjng remained but the ratifi- 


cation of the terms agreed on, and the bringing 


over the princeſs into England b. But when the ſe- 


cret of Edward's marriage broke out, the haughty 


ear], deeming himſelf affronted, both by being 
employed in this deceitful negotiation, and by be- 
ing kept a ſtranger to the King's intentions, 
who had owed every thing to his friendſhip, im- 
Pacdiately. returned to England, inflamed with rage 


8 Hall, fol. 193. Fabian, fol. 216. 


b Hall, fol. 193. Habington, p. 437. Holingſhed, p. 667. 


Grafton, p 665. Polyd. Virg. 2 53. 


and 


g; his 


all bounds of reaſon; and he offered to |; NB 
his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman, 
whoſe beauty of perſon, and dignity of character, 


1464. 


CHAP. 

XXII. 

— nd 
1464. 


Warwic 
diſguſted. 
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and indignation. The influence of paſſion, over 
ſo young a man as Edward, might have ſerved as 
an excuſe for his imprudent conduct, had he deign- 
ed to acknowledge his error, or had pleaded his 
weakneſs as an apology : But his faulty ſhame or 
pride prevented him from ſo much as mentioning 
it to Warwic; and that nobleman was allowed to 
depart the court, full of the ſame ill humour and 


diſcontent, which he brought to it. 


1466. 


Every incident now tended to widen the breach 
between the King and this powerful ſubject. The 


Queen loſt not her influence by marriage; and ſhe 
was equally ſolicitous to draw every grace and favour 


to her own friends and kindred, and to exclude 
thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe regarded as her mortal 
enemy. Her father was created earl of Rivers: He 

was made lord treaſurer in the room of lord Mount- 


joy ©: He was inveſted in the office of conſtable for 
life; and his fon received the ſurvivance of that 
high dignity. The ſame young nobleman was 
married to the only daughter of lord Scales, en- 


joyed the great eſtate of that family, and had the 
title of Scales conferred upon him. Catharine, the 


Queen's ſiſter, was married to the young duke of 


Buckingham, who was a ward of the crown * : Mary, 


another of her ſiſters, eſpouſed William Herbert, 


created earl of Huntingdon : Anne, a third ſiſter, was 


given in marriage to the ſon and heir of Gray, lord 


Ruthyn, created earl of Kent i. The daughter and 


heir of the duke of Exeter, who was alſo the King's 


niece, was contracted to Sir Thomas Gray, one 


of the Queen's ſons by her former huſband ; 
and as the lord Montague was treating of a mar- 
riage between his ſon and this lady, the preference 


h W. Wyrceſter, p. 506. i Rymer, vol. xi. p. 581. 
= W. Wyrceſter, p. 505. 1 Ibid. p. 506. 


given 
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given to young Gray was deemed an injury and af- 


front to the whole family of Nevil. 
Tur earl of Warwic could not endure the leaſt 


diminution of that credit, which he had long enjoy- 


CHAP. 
XXII. 


—ů 


1466. 


ed, and which, he thought, he had merited by ſuch 
important ſervices. Tho' he had received fo many 


grants from the crown, that the revenue ariſing from 


them amounted, beſides his patrimonial eſtate, to 
$0,000 crowns a year, n to the computation 
of Philip de Comines“; his ambitious ſpirit was 


ſtill diflatisfied, fo long as he ſaw others ſurpaſs him 


in authority and influence with the King“. Ed- 


ward alfo, jealous of that power which had ſup- 
ported him, and which he himſelf had contributed 
ſtill higher to exalt, was well pleaſed to raiſe up 


rivals in credit to the ear! of Warwic; and he 


juſtified by this political view, his extreme partiality 
to the Queen's kindred. But the other nobility of 


England, envying the ſudden growth of the Wide- 
villes o, were more inclined to take part with War- 


wic's diſcontent, to whoſe grandeur they were alrea- 
dy accuſtomed, and who had reconciled them to his 


ſuperiority by his gracious and popular manners. 


And as Edward obtained from parliament a general 
reſumption of all grants, which he had made ſince 


his acceſſion, and which had extremely impoveriſh- 


ed the crown ? ; this act, tho' it paſſed with ſome. 
exceptions, particularly one in favour of the carl of 


diſguſted many, even zealous partizaus of the family 
of York. 


Warwic, gave a general alarm to the nobility, and 


BuT the moſt a; aſſociate, whom Was” 


m Liv. 3, chap. 4. 

n Polyd. Virg. p. 514. 

o Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 539. 
P W. Wn, p. 508. 


rence, 


vic acquired to his party, was George, duke of Cla- 
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CHAP. rence, the King's ſecond brother. This prince deem- 


XXII. ed bimſelf no leſs injured than the other grandees, 
1466. by the uncontrouled influence of the queen and her 


relations; and as his fortunes were ſtill left on a 


precarious footing, while theirs were fully eſtabliſh- 

ed, this neglect, joined to his unquiet and reſt- 

leſs ſpirit, inclined him to give countenance to 

all the malecontents 2. The favourable opportunity 

of gaining him was eſpied by the earl of Warwie, 
who offered him in marriage his eldeſt daughter, and 
co-heir of his immenſe fortunes ; a ſettlement which, 

as it was ſuperior to any that the King himſelf could 
confer upon him, immediately attached him to the 
_earl's party *. Thus an extenſive and dangerous 
combination was inſenſibly formed againſt Edward 

and his miniſtry : Tho' the object of the malecon- 

tents was not at preſent to overturn the throne, it 

was difficult to foreſee the extremities, to which they 
might be carried; and as oppoſition to an adminiſ- 
tration was uſually 1 in thoſe ages proſecuted by ſorce 

of arms, civil convulſions and diſorders were likely 

to be ſoon the reſult of theſe {gue and confe- 

deracies. 
Alliance WIHILE this cloud was gathering at home, Ed- 
with the ward carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to 
2 25 dv. ſecure himſelf againſt his factious nobility, by enter- 
Bundy. 

ing into foreign alliances. The dark and dangerous 
ambition of Louis XI. the more it was known, the 
greater alarm it excited among all his neighbours 

and vaſſals; and as it was ſupported by great abili- 

ties, and unreſtrained by any principles of faith or 
humanity, they found no ſecurity to themſelves 

but by a jealous combination againſt him. Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, was now dead: His rich and 


q Grafton, p. 673 


r W. Wyrceſter, p. £11. Hall fol. 200. Habington, p. 439. 
Holinghed, p. 671. Polyd, Virg. p $15 h 


extenſive 


* 
2 


Is 
* 


. 


extenſive dominions were devolved to Charles, his C HAP. 
only ſon, whoſe martial diſpoſition acquired him the XXII. 


ſirname of Hardy, and whoſe ambition, more out- 


rageous than that of Lewis, but ſeconded by leſs 


ower and policy, was regarded with a more favou- 
rable eye by the other powers of Europe. The op- 


poſition of intereſts, and ſtill more, a natural anti- 


pathy of character, produced a declared animoſity 


between theſe two bad princes; and Edward was 


thus ſecure of the ſincere attachment of either of 


them, for whom he ſhould chooſe to declare him- 


ſelf, The duke of Burgundy, being deſcended by 
his mother, a daughter of Portugal, from John of 


Gaunt, was naturally inclined to favour the houſe of 
Lancaſter :: But this conſideration was eaſily over- 
balanced by politics; and Charles, perceiving the 


intereſt of that houſe to be extremely decayed in 
England, ſent over his natural brother, commonly 


called the baſtard of Burgundy, to carry in his name 


propoſals of marriage to Margaret the King's ſiſter. 


The alliance of Burgundy was more popular with the 
Engliſh, than that of France; the commercial inte- 


reſts of the two nations invited the princes to a cloſe 


union; their common jealouſy of Lewis was a natu- 
ral cement between them ; and Edward, pleaſed with 


ſtrengthening himſelf by ſo potent a confederate, 
ſoon concluded the alliance, and beſtowed his ſiſter 


upon Charles*. A league, which Edward at the 


fame time concluded with the duke of Brittany, 


ſeemed both to encreaſe his ſecurity, and to open to 


him the proſpect of rivalling his predeceſſors in thoſe 
foreign conqueſts, which, however ſhort-lived and 


unprofitable, had rendered their reign ſo popular and 


luſtrious :. 


r Comines, liv 3. chap. 4. 6. 


Fall, fol. 169. 197. 


t W. Wyrceſter, p. 5. Parliament. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 332- 
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1466, + 


1468. 
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Yorkſhire, 
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CHAP. | 
XXII. have built on theſe alliances, they were ſoon fruſ- 
——trated by inteſtine commotions, which engroſſed all 


Bur whatever ambitious ſchemes the King might 


his attention, Theſe diſorders probably aroſe not 
immediately from the intrigues of the Sn of War- 
wie, but from accident, aſſiſted by the turbulent 
ſpirit of the age, by the general humour of diſcon— 


tent which that popular nobleman had inflilled in- 


to the nation, and perhaps by ſome remains of 
attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter. The hoſ- 
pital of St, Leonards near York, had received, from 
an antient grant of King Athelitane, a right of levy- 


ing a thrave of corn from every plough- land in the 


county ; ; and as theſe charitable eſtabliſhments are 


very liable to abuſe, the country people complain- 
ed, that the revenue of the hoſpital was no lon- 


ger expended for the relief of the poor, but was 


ſecreted by the managers, and employed for their 
private purpoſes, After long repining at the con- 


tribution, they refuſed payment: Eccleſiaſtical and 
civil cenſures were iffued againft them: Their goods 
were diſtrained, and their perſons thrown into jail : 

Till, as their ill-humour daily encreaſed, they roſe 
in arms; fell upon the officers of the hoſpital, whom 


they put to the ſword; and proceeded in a body, 


fifteen thouſand ftrong, to the gates of York". The 


lord Montague, who commanded in thoſe parts, op- 


poſed himſelf to their progreſs; and having been 
ſo fortunate in a ſkirmiſh as to ſeize Robert Hul- 
derne their leader, he ordered him immediately to 


be led to execution; according to the barbarous 


and illegal practice of thoſe times The rebels, 


however, ſtill continued in arms; and being ſoon 


headed by men of greater diſtinction, Sir Henry 


Nevil, ſon of lord Latimer, and Sir John Co- 


un Hall, fol. 200. Hollingſhed, p. 6 Polyd. Virg. p. 516. 
z Grafton, p- 674. h | . 0: FJ: 
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forfeiture of Jaſper Tudor, was ordered by Edward 
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niers, they advanced ſouthwards, and began to ap- CHAP. 
ear dangerous to the government. Herbert, earl XXII. 
of Pembroke, who had received that title on the © 459. 


to march againſt them at the head of a body of 


Welſhmen; and he was joined by five thouſand 


archers under the command of Stafford, earl of 
Devonſhire, who had ſucceeded in that title to the 
family of Courtney, which had alſo been ſorfeited. 
But a trivial difference about quarters having begot 
an animoſity between theſe two noblemen, the 


| earl of Devonſhire retired with his archers, and 
left Pembroke alone to encounter the rebels”. 
The two armies approached near Banbury ; and Battle of 


Pembroke, having prevailed in a ſkirmiſh, and ha- Banbury. 
ving taken Sir Henry Nevil priſoner, ordered him 
immediately to be put to death, without any form 


of proceſs. This execution enraged, without ter- 


rifying, the rebels: They attacked the Welſh army, 26th July. 


routed them, put them to the ſword without mercy; 
and having ſeized Pembroke, they took immediate 


revenge upon him for the death of their leader *. 
The King, imputing this misfortune to the earl of 
Devonſhire, who had deferted Pembroke, ordered 
him to be executed in a like ſummary manner. But 
theſe ſpeedy executions, or rather open murders, 
did not ſtop there : The northern rebels, ſending a 
party to Grafton, ſeized the carl of Rivers and his 
fon John; men who had become obnoxious by their 
near relation to the King and his partiality towards 


them : And theſe noblemen were immediately exe- 
cuted by orders from Sir John Coniers a. 


Stowe, p. 221. Hollingſhed, p. 672. Fragm. ad finem 
Sprotti. „„ . 1 
= Hall, fol. 201, 202. Grafton, p. 676. 
Fabian, fol. 217. 5 Ee 
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THERE is no part of Engliſh hiſtory ſince the 
Conqueit, fo obſcure, fo uncertain, fo little authen- 
tic or conſiſtent, as that of the wars, between the 
two Roſes : Hiſtorians differ about many materia] 
circumſtances; ſome events of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, in which they almoſt all agree, are incredible 
and contradicted by records d; and it is remarkable, 
that this profound darkneſs falls upon us juſt on the 
eve of the reſtoration of letters, and when the art of 


Printing was already known in Europe. All we can 


diſtinguiſh with certainty thro' the deep cloud, which 


covers that period, is a ſcene of horror and blood- 


b We ſhall give an inſtance : Almoſt all the hiftorians, even 
Comines, and the continuator of the annals of Croyland, aſſert 
that Edward was about this time taken priſoner by Clarence 
and Warwic, and was committed to the cuſtody of the arch- 
biſhop of York, brother to the earl; but being allowed to take 


the diverſion of hunting by this prelate, he made his eſcape, and 


afterwards chaced the rebels out of the kingdom. But that 
all the ſtory is falſe appears from Rymer, where we find, 
that the King, throughout ail this period, continually exer- 
ciſed his authority, and never was interrupted in his govern- 
ment. On the 7th of March 1470, he gives a commiſſion of 
array to Clarence, whom he then imagined a good ſubject ; 
and on the 23d of the ſame month, we find him iſſuing an 
order for apprehending him. Beſides, in the King's manifeſto 
againſt the duke and earl, (Clauf. 10. Edward IV. m. 7.8) 
where he enumerates all their treaſons, he mentions no ſuch 
fact: He does not ſo much as accuſe them of exciting young 


_ Welles's rebellion : He only ſays, that they exhorted him to 


continue in his rebellion. We may judge how ſmaller facts 


will be mifreprefented by hiſtorians, who can in the moſt ma- 


terial tranſactions miſtake ſo groſsly There may even ſome 


ſcruple ariſe with regard to the propoſals of marriage made 
to Bona of Savoy ; tho' almoſt all the hiſtorians concur in it, 
and the fact be very likely in itſelf : For there are no traces in 
Rymer of any ſuch embaſſy of Warwic's to France. The chief 


- certainty in this and the preceding reign ariſes either from pub- 


lic records, or from the notice taken of certain paſſages by the 
French hiſtorians. On the contrary, for ſome centuries after 
the Conqueſt, the French hiſtory is not compleat without the 
aſſiſtance of Engliſh authors. | 


ſhed, 


— — — 
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med, ſavage manners, arbitrary executions, and CHAP. 
treacherous diſhonourable conduct in all parties. XXII. 


There is no poſſibility, for inſtance, of accounting 


for the views and intentions of the earl of Warwic 
at this time. It is agreed, that he reſided, with 
his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, in his govern- 


ment of Calais, during the commencement of this 
rebellion; and that his brother Montague, acted with 


vigour againſt the northern rebels, We may thence 


preſume, that the inſurrection had not proceeded 


from the ſecret councils and inſtigation of Warwic 
tho' the murder, committed by the rebels, on the 


earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on the 
bother hand, a violent preſumption againſt him. He 
| and Clarence came over to England, offered their 
* ſervice to Edward, were received without any ſuſpi- 
cion, were entruſted by him in the higheſt com- 
mands e, and ſtill perſevered in their fidelity. Soon 


1469. 


after, we find the rebels quieted and diſperſed by a 


general pardon granted by Edward from the advice 
of the earl of Warwic ; But why fo courageous a 


prince, if ſecure of Warwic's fidelity, ſhould have 


granted a general pardon to men, who had been 
guilty of ſuch violent and perſonal outrages againſt 
him, is not intelligible; nor why that nobleman, if 
anfaithful, ſhould have endeavoured to appeaſe a re- 
bellion, of which he was able to make ſuch advanta- 
ges. Bur it appears, that, after this inſurrection, 
there was an interval of peace, during which the King 
loaded the family of Nevil with honours and favours 
of the higheſt nature : He made the lord Montague 


a marquiſs, by the fame name: He created his 
ſon, George, duke of Bedford *: He declared 
publicly his intention of marrying that young no- 


bleman to his eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, who as he 


60 Rymer, vol. xi. p. 640 649, 650. 
© Cotton, p. 702. 


had 
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had yet-no ſons, was the preſumptive heir of the 
crown: Yet we find, that, ſoon after, being invited 
to a ſeaſt by the archbiſhop of York, a younger 
brother of Warwic and Montague, he entertained a 
ſudden ſuſpicion, that they intended to ſeize his per- 
ſon or to murder him : And he abruptly departed 


from the entertainment *, 


| Soox aſter, there broke out another rebellion, 
which 1s as unaccountable as all the preceding 
events; chiefly becauſe no ſufficient reaſon is aſſign- 
ed for i it, and becauſe, fo far as it appears, the fa- 
mily of Nevil had no hand in exciting and fo— 


menting it. It arofe in Lincolnſhire, and was head- 


ed by Sir Robert Welles, ſon to the lord of that 


name, The army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 


; but the lord Welles himſelf, far from giving 
coed to them, fled into a ſanctuary, in order 


to ſecure his perſon againſt the King's anger or ſuſ- 


picions. He was drawn from this retreat by a pro- 


miſe of ſafety; and was ſoon after, notwithſtanding 
this aſſurance, beheaded, along with Sir Thomas 


13th 
March. 


Dymoc, by orders from Edward fo The King 
fought a battle with the rebels, defeated them, took 
Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas Launde priſon- 
ers, and ordered them immediately to be be- 
headed. 

EpwaR bp, during theſe tranſactions, had fo lit- 
tle jealouſy of the earl of Warwic or duke of 


Clarence, that he granted them commiſſions of 


array for levying forces againſt the rebels“: 


But theſe noblemen, fo ſoon as they left the 
court, raiſed troops in their own name, iſſued de- 


clarations inn the government, and complained of 


Fragm. Ed. IV. ad fin. Sprotti. 


f Hall, fol. 204. Fabian, fol. 218. Habington, p- 442. ol. 
ingſhed, p. 674. 


2 Rymer, vol. xi. p. 662. 
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grievances, oppreſſions, and bad miniſters. The un- CHAP. 
expected defeat of Welles diſconcerted all their XXII. 


meaſures; and they retired northwards into Lanca- 
ſhire, where they expected to be joined by lord Stan- 


ley, who had married the ear] of Warwic's ſiſter. But Warwic 


as that nobleman reiuſed all concurrence with them, and Cla+ 


ba- 
and as lord Montague alſo remained quiet in York- _ +68 


ſhire; they were obliged to diſſolve their army, and 
to fly into Devonſhire, where they embarked and 
made ſail towards Calais b 

Tur deputy governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gaſcon, who, ſeeing the 
earl return in this miſerable condition, refuſed him 


1 admiſſion into the place; and would not ſo much as 


permit the dutcheſs of Clarence to land, tho a few 
days before, ſhe had been delivered on ſhip-board 


of a ſon, and was at that time extremely diſordered 
| by ſickneſs. With dificulty, he would allow a few 
| flaggons of wine to be carried to the ſhip for the 
| uſe of the ladies: But as he was a man of ſagaci- 
| ty, and well acquainted with the revolutions, to 

| which England was ſubject, he ſecretly apologized 
| to Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and 
| repreſented it as proceeding entirely from zeal 
for his ſervice. He ſaid, that the place was ill 
* ſupplied with proviſions; that he could not de- 
| pend on the attachment of the garriſon, that the 
inhabitants, who lived by the Engliſh commerce, 

| would certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment; that the place was at preſent unable to re- 
ſiſt the power of England on the one hand, and that 
| of the duke of Burgundy on the other; and that, by 
| ſeeming to declare for Edward, he would acquire 
| the confidence of that prince, and ſtill keep it in 


b The King offered by proclamation a reward of I 000 pounds, 


or 100 pounds a-year in land, to any that would ſeize them. 
| Whence we may learn that land was at that time ſold for about 
| ten years — See Rymer, vol. xi, p. 654. 


his 


* 
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CHAP. his power, when it ſhould become ſafe and prudent, 


XXII. 


to reſtore the fortreſs to its antient maſter i. It is 


uncertain, whether Warwic was ſatisfied with this 


1470. 


apology, or ſuſpected a double infidelity in Vaucler; 


but he feigned to be entirely convinced by him; 
and having feized ſome Flemiſh veſſels which he 
ſound lying off Calais, he immediately made fail to- 


wards France. 
Tun King of France, uneaſy at the cloſe conjunc- 
tion between Edward and the duke of n re- 


ceived with the greateſt demonſtrations of regard and 


friendſhip the unfortunate Warwick, with whom he 
had formerly maintained a ſecret correſpondence, 


and whom he hoped ſtill to make his inſtrument in 


overturning the government of England, and re- 
eſtabliſning the houſe of Lancaſter. No animolity 
was ever gleater than that which had long prevailed 
between that houſe and the earl of Warwic. His 
es been executed by orders from Marga- 

He himſelf had twice reduced Henry to capti- 
vity, had baniſhed the Queen, had put to death all 


their moſt zealous partizans either 1n the field or on 


= ſcaffold, and had occaſioned innumerable ills to 

hat unhappy family. For this reaſon, believing 
Fo ſuch inveterate rancour would never admit of 
any cordial reconciliation, he had not mentioned 


Henry's name, when he took arms againſt Edward 


and he rather endeavoured to prevail by means of 
his own adherents, than revive a party, which he 
ſincerely hated. Bat his preſent diſtreſſes and the 
entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken to terms of 
accommodation ; and Margaret being ſent for 
from Angers, where ſhe then reſided, an agrees 


ment was from common intereſt ſoon ; TEASED be- 


tween them. It was ſtipulated, that Warwic ſhould 


i Comines, liv. 3. cha Hall, fol. 20 
* Polyd. Virg. p- 516. 4 5 


adopt 


opt 
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adopt the cauſe of Henry, and endeavour to reſtore C H A P. 


him to liberty and to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne, 
that the adminiſtration of the government, during 
the minority of young Edward, Henry's ton, ſhould 


reſide conjointly in the earl of Warwic and the duke 


of Clarence; that prince Edward ſhould marry the 


lady Anne, ſecond daughter of that nobleman ; and 


that the crown, in caſe of the failure of male iſſue 


in that prince, ſhould deſcend to the duke of Cla- 
rence, to the entire excluſion of King Edward and 
his poſterity. Never was confederacy on all ſides, 
leſs natural or more evidently the work of neceſ- 


ſity : But Warwic hoped, that all former paſſions 
of the Lancaſtrians might be loft in preſent poli- 
tical views; and that at worſt, the independant 


power of his family, and the affections of the peo- 


ple, would be able to give him ſecurity, and ena- 


ble him to exact the full performance of all the con- 
ditions agreed on. The marriage of prince Edward 


with the lady Anne was immediately celebrated in 


| France. 


ED w ARP reaſonably boreſaw, that it monk be eaſy 
to diſſolve an alliance, compoſed of ſuch diſcordant 
parts. For this purpoſe, he ſent over a lady of great 
ſagacity and addreſs, who belonged to the train of the 
dutcheſs of Clarence, and who, under colour of at- 
tending her miſtreſs, was empowered to negociate 
with the duke, and renew the connexions of that 


prince with his own family =. She repreſented to Cla- 


rence, that he had unwaiily to his own ruin, become 


the inſtrument of Warwic's vengeaice, and had 


thrown himſelf entirely in the power of his moſt 


inveterate enemies; that the mortal injuries, 
which the one royal family had ſuffered from the 


other, were now paſt all forgiveneſs, and no idea of 
an . imaginary union in intereſts could ever ſuffice to 


© Comines, liy. 3. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 207. Holingſhed, p. 675. 
Vol. III. WAR — + 
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C CHAP. ob literate them; that even if the leaders were wil- 
N XXII. ling to forget paſt offences, the animoſity of their 


li 1470. 


adherents would prevent a ſincere coalition of par- 
ties, and would, in ſpite of all temporary and verbal 
agreements, preſerve an eternal oppoſition of mea- 
ſures between them ; and that a prince who deſerted 


his own kindred, and joined the murderers of his fa- 


ther, left himſelf itngle, without friends, without 
protection, and would not, when misfortunes inevi- 


tably fell upon him, be ſo much as entitled to any 


pity or regard from the reſt of mankind. Cla- 
rence was only one and twenty years of age, and 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed but a ſlender capacity; yet 


he could eaftly ſee the force of theſe reaſons ; and 


on the promiſe of forgiveneſs from his brother, he 
ſecretly engaged, on a favourable opportunity, to 
deſert the earl of Warwic, and abandon the Lan- 
caſtrian party. 

DurImNG this negotiation, Warwic was ſecretly 
carrying on a correſpondence of the ſame nature 
with his brother, the marqueſs of Montague, who 


was entirely truſted by Edward ; and like motives 


produced a like reſolution in that nobleman. The 
marqueſs alſo, that he might render the projected 
blow the more deadly and incurable, reſolved, on 


his ſide, to watch a favourable opportunity for com- 


mitting his perfidy, and ſtill to maintain the ap- 
pearance of being a zealous adherent to the houſe 


: of York. 


ArrtR theſe mtu ſnares were thus care- 


fully laid, the deciſion of the quarre! advanced 
apace. Lewis prepared a fleet to eſcort the earl 
of Warwic, and offered him a ſupply of men and 


money >. The duke of Burgundy, on the other 


hand, enraged at that nobleman for his ſeizure 


of the Flemiſh ſhips before Calais, and anxi- 


® Camines, liv. 3. chap. 4. Hall, fol. 207. 
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ous to ſupport the reigning family in England, with C HA R 


whom his own intereſts were now connected, fitted XXII. 


out a larger fleet, with which he guarded the Chan OL 


nel; and he inceſſantly warned his brother-in-law of 


Edward, tho always brave and often active, had 
very little foreſtght or penetration, He was not 


ſenſible of his danger : He made no ſuitable prepa- 
- rations againſt the earl of Warwic© :; He even ſaid, 
that the duke might ſpare himſelf the trouble of 


guarding the Pony and that he withed for nothing 


more than to ſee Warwic ſet foot on Engliſh 
grounds, A vain confidence in his own proweſs, 
joined to the immoderate love of pleaſure, had 


made him incapable of all ſound reaſon and reflec- 


tion. 


1470. 


the imminent perils, to which he was expoſed. But 


Tur event ſoon happened, of which Edward Sept. 


ſeemed ſa deſirous. A ſtorm diſperſed the Flemiſh 


Warwic 


and Cla- 


navy, and left the ſeas open to Warwic * That rence re- 


nobleman ſeized the opportunity, and ſetting fail, 
quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the duke of Ola. 


rence, the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and a 


Warwic f, the zeal of the Lancaſtrian party, the ſpirit 


of diſcontent with which many were infected, and the 


general inſtabilny of the Englifh nation, occaſioned by 


tne late frequent revolutions, drew ſuch multitudes to 
his ſtandard, that ina very few days his army amounted 


to r thouſand men, and was continually encreaſing. 


e | Grafton, p. 687. 8 
* Comines, liv. 3. chap: "> Hal, fol. 208. 
Comines, liv. 3. chap. 5. LS, Hall, fol. 205. 


turn. 


ſmall body of troops; while the King was in the 
north, engaged in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection, which 
had been raiſed 10. the lord Fitz-Hugh, brother in 
law to Warwic. The ſcene, which enſues, ſeems 
more like the fon of a poem or romance than an 
event in true hiſtory. The prodigious popularity of 


K k 2 Edward | 


XXII. 
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Edward 
led. 
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CHAP. Edward haſtened ſouthwards to encounter him; and 


the two armies approached each other near Not- 
'tingham, where a deciſive action was every moment 
expected. The rapidity of Warwic's progreſs had 
incapacitated the duke of Clarence from executing 
His plan of treachery ; and the marqueſs of Mon- 


tague had here the opportunity of ſtriking the firſt 
blow. He communicated the deſign to his adhe- 
rents, who promiſed him their concurrence : They 
took to arms in the night-time, and haſtened with 


loud acclamations to Edward's quarters: The King 
was alarmed at the noiſe, and ſtarting from his bed, 


heard the cry of war, uſually employed by the Lan- 
_ caſtrian party. Lord Haſtings, his chamberlain, in- 
formed him of the danger, and urged him to make 


his eſcape by ſpeedy flight from an army, where he 


had fo many concealed enemies, and where few 
| ſeemed to be zealouſly attached to his ſervice, He 
had juſt time to get on horſeback, and to hurry 


with a ſmall retinue to Lynne, in Norfolk, where he 
luckily found fome ſhips ready, on board which he 
preſently embarked s. And after this manner, the 


TV. expel-car] of Warwic, in no longer ſpace than eleven days 


after his firſt landing, was left entire maſter of the 
kingdom. 

Bur Edward's danger did not end with his 
embarkation. The Eaſterlings or Hanſe-Towns 


were then at war both with France and England; 


and ſome ſhips of theſe people, hovering on the 
Engliſh coaſt, eſpied the King's veſſels, and gave 
chace to them; nor was it without extreme diffi- 


culty, that he made his eſcape into the port of 


Alcmaer in Holland. He had fled from England 


with ſuch precipitation, that he had carried nothing 


of value along with him; and the only reward, 
E Comines, liv, 3. chap. 5. | Hall, fol. 208. 


which 
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which he could beſtow on the captain of the veſſel, CHAP. 


promiſing him an ample recompence, if fortune 
ſhould ever become more propitious to him“. 


IT is not likely, that Edward could be very fond 


of preſenting himſelf in this lamentable condition 


before the duke of Burgundy; and that having ſo 


that brought him over, was a robe, lined with ables; 0 ant” 
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ſuddenly, after his mighty vaunts, loſt all footing in 


his own kingdom, he could be inſenſible to the ridi- 
cule, which muſt attend him in the eyes of that 
prince. The duke, on his part, was no leſs embar- 
raſſed how he ſhould receive the dethroned monarch. 
As he had ever borne a greater affection to the houſe 


of Lancaſter than to that of York, nothing but po- 
litical views had engaged him to contract an alliance 


| with the latter family; and he foreſaw, that pro- 


bably the revolution in England would now turn 


this alliance againſt him, and render the reigning 


family in that kingdom his umplacable and jealous 


enemy. For this reaſon, when the firſt rumour of 


that event reached him, attended with the circum- 


ſtance of Edward's death, he ſeemed rather pleaſed 
with the cataſtrophe ; and it was no diſagreeable diſ- 
appointment to find, that he muſt either undergo 


the burthen of ſupporting an exiled prince, or tlie 


diſhonour of abandoning ſo near a relation i, He 
began already to ſay, that his connexions were with 
the kingdom of England, not with the King , and 
that it was indifferent to him, whether the name of 


Edward or that of Henry was employed in the ar- 
ticles of treaty *. Theſe ſentiments were continual- 


ly ſtrengthened by the ſubſequent events. Vau- 


cler, the deputy governor of Calais, tho' he had 


been confirmed in his command by Edward, and 


even received an annual penſion from the duke 


hk, Saab lire 3. chap. 6 bid. Hublaoton, p · 
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CHAP. of Burgundy on account of his fidelity to the 
XXII. crown 1, no ſooner ſaw his old maſter, Warwic, re- 
inſtated in authority, than he declared for him, and 


v4 
” 
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** with great demonſtrations of zeal and attachment, 


put the whole garriſon in his livery a. And the in— 

telligence, which the duke received every day from 

England, ſeemed to promiſe an entire and full ſet- 
tlement in the family of Lancaſter. „ 

Henry VI. IMMEDIATELY after Edward's flight had left the 

reſtored. Kingdom at Warwic's diſpoſal, that nobleman ha- 

ſtened to London; and taking Henry from his con- 

finement in the Tower, into which he had been the 

chief cauſe of throwing him, he proclaimed him 

_ King with great ſolemnity. A parliament was ſum- 

moned in the name of that prince to meet at Weſt- 

minſter; and as this aſſembly could pretend to no 

liberty amidſt ſuch enraged factions, governed by 

ſuch an impetuous ſpirit as Warwic, their votes were 

entirely dictated by the ruling party *. The trea- 

ty with Margaret was here fully executed: Henry 

was recognized for lawful King ; but his incapa- 

city for government being avowed, the regency 

was entruſted to Warwic and Clarence till the 

majority of prince Edward; and in default of that 

prince's iſſue, Clarence was declared ſucceſſor to 

the crown. The uſual buſineſs alſo of reverſals went 

on without oppoſition : Every ſtatute, made during 

the reign of Edward, was repealed ; that prince 

was declared to be an ufurper : he and his ad- 

| herents were attainted , and in particular, Richard, 

duke of Gloceſter, his younger brother : All the at- 

tainders of the Lancaſtrians, the dukes of Somer- 


- 


"1 Grafton, p. 683. : 1 

= (omines, liv. 3. chap. 6. Hall, fol. 211. 
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ſet and Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pembroke, C H A P. 


Oxford and Ormond, were reverſed ; ind every one XXII. 
was reſtored, who had loſt either honours or fortune, Ky Po 
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by his former adherence to the cauſe of Henry. 
The ruling party were more ſparing in their exe- 
cutions, than was uſual after any revolution during 


for whom 


by his exhortations 


among his unpoliſhed countrymen. It is pretend- 


ed, that knowledge had not produced on this no- 


bleman himſelf, the effect which fo naturally at- 


tends it, of humanizing the temper, and ſoftening 


the heart e; and that he had enraged the Lanca- 


party. He endeavoured to conceal himſelf after 


| the flight of Edward; but was caught on the top 


of a tree in the foreſt of Weybridge, was conduct- 
ed to London, 
condemned and executed. All the other conſide- 
rable Yorkiſts either fled beyond fea, or took ſhel- 
ter in ſanctuaries; where the eccleſiaſtical privileges 
afforded them protection. In London alone, it is 


computed, that no leſs than 2000 perſons ſaved them 


elves in this manner ?; and among the reſt, Edward's 


* Hall, fol. 210. 


Stowe, p. 422. 
3. chap. 7. 


? Comines, liv. 


Queen, 


The only victim of diſtinction 
was John Tibstot, earl of Worceſter, conſtable of 
England. This accompliſhed perſon, born in an 
| age and nation where the nobility valued them- 
| ſelves on ignorance as their privilege, and left 
learning to monks and ſchoolmaſters, 
indeed the ſpurious erudition that prevailed, was 

| beſt fitted, had been ſtruck with the fuſt rays of 
| true ſcience, which began to penetrate from the 

| fouth, and had been zealous, 


and example, to propagate the love of letters 


tried before the earl of Oxford, 


1470. 


ſtrians againſt him by the ſeverities which he exer- 
ciſed upon them, during the prevalence of his own 
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CHAP. Queen, who was there delivered of a ſon, called by 
XXII. his father's name“. 

— — Queen Margaret, the other rival Queen, had not 
wt yet appeared in England, but on receiving intelli— 
gence of Warwic's ſucceſs, was preparing with prince 
Edward for her journey. All the baniſhed Lancaſ- 
trians flocked to her; and among the reſt, the duke 
of Somerſet, ſon to the duke beheaded after the bat- 
tle of Hexham, This nobleman, who had long 
been regarded as the head of the party, had fled in- 

to the Low Countries on the diſcomfiture of his 
friends, and as he concealed his name and quality, 

he had languiſhed i in the moſt extreme want and in- 
digence. Philip de Comines tells us, that he him- 
ſelf there ſaw him, as well as the duke of Exeter, 

in a condition no better than that of the meaneſt 
beggar; till being diſcovered by Philip duke of 
Burgundy, they had ſmall penſions allotted them, 
and were living in ſilence and obſcurity, when the 
ſucceſs of their party called them from their retreat. 
But both Somerſet and Margaret were detained by 
contrary winds, from reaching England *, till a new 
revolution in that kingdom, no leſs ſudden and ſur- 
priſing than the former, threw them into great- 
er miſery than that from which they had juſt emer- | 
ged. 
1 Tuo the duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Ed- | 
ward, and paying court to the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, had endeavoured to conciliate the friend- 
ſhip of the Lancaſtrians, he found that he had 
not ſucceeded to his wiſh; and the antient con- 
nexions between the King of France, and the earl 

of Warwic, ſtill held him in great doubt and 
anxiety, This nobleman, too haſtily Fogarding 


à Hall, fol. 210. Stowe, p. 423. Holingſhed, p. 677. 
Grafton, p. 690. r Liv. 3. chap. 4. 
Grafton, p 692. Polyd, Virg. P. 522. 
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Charles 


which could not blind the earl of Warwic, but which 
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Charles as his determined enemy, had ſent over to CHAP. 


Calais a body of 4000 men, who committed inroads XXII. 


on the Low- Countries a; and the duke of Burgundy "> 
ſaw himſelf in danger of being oppreſſed by the unit- 7. 


| ed arms of France and of England. He reſolved 


therefore to grant ſome aſſiſtance to his brother- in- 


law; but in ſuch a covert manner, as ſhould give 


the leaſt offence poſſible to the government of Eng- 
land. He equipped four large veſſels, in the name of 1451. 
ſome private merchants, at Terveer in Zealand; 

and cauſing fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired of 
the Eaſterlings, he delivered this ſmall ſquadron to 
Edward, who, receiving alſo a ſum of money from 

the duke, immediately ſet fail for England. No 
ſooner was Charles informed of his departure, than 

he iſſued a proclamation inhibiting all his ſubjects to 

give him countenance or aſſiſtance*x; an artifice 


might ſerve as a decent pretence, if he was fo diſ- 
poſed, for maintaining friendſhip with the houſe * 
Burgundy. . . 
 EDwaRD, impatient to take revenge of his ene- 
mies, and to recover his loſt authority, made an at- 
tempt to land with his forces, which exceeded not 
2000 men, on the coaſt of Norfolk ; but being 
there repulſed ?, he ſailed northwards, and diſem- 


barked at Ravenſpur in Vorkſhire. Finding, that the 


new magiſtrates, who had been placed in authority 25 March! 

by the earl of Warwic, kept the people every where Edward 

from joining him, he pretended, and even made * 

oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, 

but only the inheritance of the houſe of Vork, 

which of right belonged to him, and that he did | 

not intend to raiſe a civil War in the kingdom *, His 
'Comines, liv. 3 Chap, 6. x Ibid. 

7 Hollingſhed, p. 679. 


z Hall, fol. 214. Habington, p- 447.  Hollingſhed, p- God, 
Grafton p. 698. Fabian, fol. 219. 
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CHAP. partizans every moment flocked to his ſtandard : He 


XXII. 


1471. 


was admitted into the city of York :: And he was 
ſoon in a ſituation, which gave him hopes of ſucceſs in 
all his claims and pretenſions. The marquis of Mon- 
tague commanded in the northern counties; but 


from ſome myſterious reaſons, which, as well as many 
other important tranſactions in that age, no hiſtorian 


has cleared up, he totally neglected the beginnings 


of an inſurrection, which he ought to have eſteemed 
fo formidable ® Warwic aſſembled an army at 
Leiceſter, with an intention of meeting and of gi- 


ving battle to the enemy; but Edward, by taking 
another road, paſſed him unmoleſted, and preſented 


himſelf before the gates of London. Had he here been 


refuſed admittance, he was totally ruined: But 


there were many cauſes, which inclined the citizens 
to favour him. His numerous friends, iſſuing forth 


ftom their ſanctuaries, were active in his cauſe; 


many rich merchants, who had formerly lent him 
money, ſaw no other chance for their payment but 


his reſtoration; the city dames, who had been libe- 


ral of their favours to him, and who ſtill retained 
an affection for this young and gallant prince, ſway- 
ed their huſbands and friends in his behalf ©; and 
above all, the archbiſhop of York, Warwic's bro- 
ther, to whom the care of the city was commuted, 
had ſecretly, from unknown reaſons, entered into a 
correſpondence with him, and he facilitate& Ed- 


ward's admiſſion into London. The moſt likely cauſe, 


which can be aſſigned for thoſe multiplied infide- 
lities, even in the family itſelf of Nevil, is the 


ſpirit of faction, which, when 1t becomes inveterate, 
it is very difficult for any man muy to ſhake* 


a Polyd. Virg. p. 524. Leland's collect vol. ii. p. 504. 

b Hall, fol. 215, Hablogtons p. 447. Hallingſhed, p. 680. 
Polyd: Virg. p. 524. 

0 Comines, liv. 3. chap. 7. 
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| off. Theſe perſons, who had long diſtinguiſhed them-C HAF. 
| ſelves in the York party, were unable to act with XXII. 
zeal and cordiality for the ſupport of the Lancaſtri- 
ans; and they were inclined, by every proſpect of 


favour or accommodation, oftered them by Edward, 
to return to their antient connexions. However this 
may be, Edward's entrance into London, made him 
maſter not only of that rich and powerful city, but 


alſo of the perſon of Henry, who, deſtined to be the 


perpetual ſport of fortune, thus fell again into the 
hands of his enemies “. „ „ 
Ir appears not, that Warwic, during his ſhort 
adminiſtration, which had continued only ſix months, 
had been guilty of any unpopular acts, or had any 
wiſe deſerved to forfeit that general favour, with 
which he had ſo lately overwhelmed Edward. But 
this prince, who was formerly the defendant, was 


now the aggreſſor; and having overcome the diffi- 
culties, which always attend the beginnings of an 


inſurrection, poſſeſſed many advantages above his 
enemy: His partizans were actuated by that zeal 
and courage, which the notion of an attack inſpires, 


| his opponents were intimidated for a like reaſon ; 
_ every one, who had been diſappointed in the hopes, 


which he had entertained from Warwic's elevation, 
either became a cool friend, or an open enemy to 
that nobleman; and each malecontent, from what- 
ever cauſe, proved an acceſſion to Edward's army. 


The King, therefore, found himſelf in a condition 


to face the earl of Warwic, who, being reinforced by 
his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, and his bro- 
ther the marquis of Montague, took poſt at Bar- 
net, in the neigbourhood of London. The arrival of 

Queen Margaret was every day expected, who would 
have drawn together all the true Lancaſtrians, 

and have brought a mighty acceſſion to Warwic's 


4 Grafton, P- 702. | | 
Tx. forces: 


— | 
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CHAP. forces: But this very conſideration proved a motive 
XXII. to the earl rather to hurry on a deciſive action, than 
1471. 90 ſhare the victory with rivals and antient enemies, 

who, he foreſaw, would, in cafe of ſucceſs, claim the 
chief merit in the enterprize . But while his jealouſy 
was all directed towards that ſide, he overlooked 
the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay the 
neareſt to his boſom. His brother, Montague, who 
had lately emporized, ſeems now to have remained 
fincerely attached to the intereſts of his family : But 
his ſon-in-law, tho bound to him by every tye of 

Honour and gratitude, tho' he ſhared. the power of 
the regency, tho' he had been inveſted by Warwic 
in all the honours and patrimony of the houſe of 
York, reſolved to ſulfil the ſecret engagements, 
which he had formerly raken with his brother, and 
to ſupport the intereſts of his own family: He de- 
ſerted to the King in the night-time, and carried 
over a body of 12,000 men along with him *. 
Warwic was now too far advanced to retreat; and 
as he rejected with diſdain all terms of peace of- 

fered him by Edward and Clarence, he was ob- 

Wl dan liged to hazard a general engagement. The bat- 

wi 5 . c tle was fought with great obſtinacy on both ſides: 

LI haet. The two armies, in imitation of their leaders, ex- 

Wil Barnet, 2 | 
| and deatherted uncommon acts of valour: And the victory 
B& of War- remained long undecided between them. But 
| Full 


ie. an accident threw at laſt the balance to the ſide 

of the Yorkiſts. Edward's cogniſance was a ſun ; 
that of Warwic a ſtar with rays; and the miſti- 
Yah x. neſs of the morning rendering it diflicult to diſtin- 
i guiſh them, John earl of Oxford, who fought on the 
06 ſide of the Lancaſtrians, was, by miſtake, attacked 
1 by his friends, and chaced off the field of battle*, 


ii gx Gl Comines, lr 3. chap. 7. 5 
. Grafton, p. 700. Comines, liv. 3. chap. 7. Leland's 
1 Collect. vol. i. p. 505. N s Habington, p. 449. 


Warwic, 


| he was ſlain in the thickeſt of the engagement“; 
His brother underwent the ſame fate : And as Ed- 
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| Warwic, contrary to his more uſual practice, en- CHAP. 


gaged that day on foot, reſolving to ſhow his army, XXII. 
that he meant to ſhare every fortune with them, and 


N 


ward had iſſued orders not to give any quarter, a 
great and undiſtinguiſhed ſlaughter was made in the 
purſuit . There fell about 1500 on the ſide of the 
conquerors. . i F 

Tux ſame day that this deciſive battle was fought «, 
Queen Margaret and her ſon, now about eighteen 
years of age, and a very promiſing youth, arrived at 
Weymouth, ſupported by a ſmall body of French 
forces. When this princeſs received intelligence of 
her huſband's captivity, and of the defeat and death 
of the earl of Warwic, her courage, which had ſup- 
ported her under ſo many diſaſtrous events, here 
quite left her; and ſhe immediately foreſaw all the 
diſmal conſequences of this calamity. She took 
ſanctuary at firſt in the abbey of Beaulieu '; but be- 
ing encouraged by the appearance of Tudor, earl 
of Pembroke, and Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, 
of the lords Wenloc and St. John, with other 
men. of rank, who exhorted her ſtil] to hope for 
ſucceſs, ſhe reſumed her former ſpirit, and deter- 
mined to defend to the utmoſt the ruins of her fal- 
len fortunes. She advanced thro' the counties of 
Devon, Somerſet, and Gloceſter, encreaſing her ar- 
my on each day's march; but was at laſt overtaken —_ 
by the rapid and expeditious Edward, at Teukeſ- Battle of 
bury, on the banks of the Severne. 
ſtrians were here totally defeated : The earl of De-Þu'y- 


vonſhire and lord Wenloc were killed in the field: 97: 


b Comines, liv. 3. chap. 7. 1 Fall, fol. 218. 

k Leland's Collect. vol ii. p. $05. | 

! Hall, fol. 219.  Habington, p. 451. Grafton, p. 706. 
Polyd, „ > ; VVV 
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F CHAP. The duke of Somerſet, and about twenty other per- 
* XXII. ſons of diſtinction, having taken ſhelter in a church, 
I | were ſurrounded, dragged out, and immediately be- 
headed: About 3000 of their fide fell in battle: 
And the army was entirely diſperſed. 

Queen Margaret and her ſon were taken prifo- 
1 ners, and brought to the King, who aſked the 
þ prince, after an inſulting manner, how he dared to 
i! invade his dominions? The young prince, more 

mindful of his high birth than of his preſent for- 

tune, replied, that he came thither to claim his juſt 
inheritance. The ungenerous Edward, inſenſible to 

pity, ſtruck him on the face with his gauntlet; 

and the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, lord 
Haſtings and Sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 

as a ſignal for farther violence, hurried the prince 
Murder ofinto the next apartment, and there diſpatched him 
prince Ed- with their daggers . Margaret was thrown into 
27 0 the Tower: King Henry expired in that confine- 
| 21% May. ment a few days after the battle of Teukeſbury; 
if but whether he died of a natural or violent death 
ik Death of is Uncertain. It is pretended, and was generally 
Henry VI. believed, that the duke of Gloceſter killed him 
with his own hands *; But the univerſal odium 

under which that prince's memory deſervedly la- 
bours, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his 
crimes without any ſufficient authority. It is cer- 

tain, however, that Henry's death was very ſud- 

den; and tho he laboured before under an ill ſtate 
\ | 0 health, this circumſtance, joined to the general 
manners of the age, gave a very natural ground of 
i fuſpicion ; which was rather increaſed than dimi— 


53 bs niſned, by the expoſing of his body to public view. 
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EDWARD WV. 5 


ALL the hopes of the Lancaſtrians ſeemed now to 


| be utterly extinguiſhed, Every legitimate prince of 
that family was dead: Almoſt all the great leaders 
of the party had periſhed in battle or on the ſcaffold :; 
| Taſper, earl of Pembroke, who was levying forces 
| in Wales, diſperſed his army, when he received in- 
| telligence of the battle of Teukeſbury ; and he fled 
into Brittany with his nephew, the young earl of 
| Richmond e. The baſtard of Falconbridge, who 
had levied ſome forces, and advanced to London 
during Edward's abſence, was repulſed ; his men 
| deſerted him; he was taken priſoner and immedi- 


ately executed v: And peace being now fully re- 
ſtored to the nation, a parliament was ſummoned, 


| That precaution ſerved only to recal many ſimilar CHAP. 
| inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, and to ſuggeſt the XXII. 
| compariſon. . e 


1471. 


which ratified, as uſual, all the acts of the victor, 6th 5 


and recognized his legal authority. 


Bur this prince, who had been fo firm and active, 


and intrepid during the courſe of adverſity, was ſtill 


unable to reſiſt the allurements of a proſperous for- 
tune; and he wholly devoted himſelf, as before, to 
pleaſure and amuſement, after he became entirely 


maſter of his kingdom, and had no longer any ene- 


my who could give him anxiety or alarm, He 
recovered, however, by this gay and inoffenſive courſe 
of life, and by his eaſy, familiar manners, that popu- 
arity, which it is natural to imagine, he had loſt by 


the repeated cruelties exerciſed upon his enemies; 
and the example alſo of his jovial feſtivity, ſerved to 
abate the former acrimony of faction among his 


ſubjects, and to reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition, which | 


o Habington, p. 464. Polyd. Virg. p. 531. 3 
? Hollingthed, p. 689, 690. 693. Hiſt. Croyl. cont, p. 
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had 


1472. 


| XXII. 
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C HA k. had been ſo long interrupted between the oppoſite 


parties. All men ſeemed to be fully ſatisfied with 
the preſent government; and the memory of paſt 
calamities ſerved only to impreſs the people more 


ſtrongly with a ſenſe of their allegiance, and with 


the reſolution of never incurring any more the 
hazard of renewing ſuch direful ſcenes. 

Bor while the King was thus indulging himſelf 
in pleaſure, he was rouzed from the lethargy by a 


proſpect of foreign conqueſts, which, it is probable, 


his deſire of popularity, more than the ſpirit of 


ambition, had made him covet. Tho' he deemed 


himſelf very little beholden to the duke of Bur- 


gundy, for the reception which that prince had 
given him during his exile 4, the political intereſts 
of their ſtates maintained {till a cloſe connexion be- 
tween them; and they agreed to unite their arms 
in making a powerful invaſion on France. A league 
was formed, in which Edward ſtipulated to pals the | 
ſeas with an army, exceeding 10,000 men, and to 


invade the French territories ; Charles promiſed to 


join him with all his forces: The King was to chal- 
lenge the crown of France, and to obtain at leaſt 
the provinces of Normandy and Guienne: The 
duke was to acquire Champaigne and ſome other 


territories, and to free all his dominions from the 
burthen of homage to the crown of France: And 
neither party was to make peace without the con- 
ſent of the other *. They were the more encouraged 
to hope for ſucceſs from this league, as the count de 


St. Pol, conſtable of France, who was maſter of St. 
| Quintin, and ſome towns on the Somme, had ſe- 


cretly promiſed them his aſſiſtance , and there were 
alſo hopes of engaging the duke of Brittany to en- 


ter into the ee 


q Comines, liv. 3. chap. 7. 


r Rymer, vol. xi. p. 
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to the parliamentary grant, ſhow ſufficiently the ſpi- 
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Tur proſpect of a French war was always a ſure CH AP. 
means of making the parliament open their purſes, XXII.. 
as far as the habits of that age would permit. They 
voted the King a tenth of rents, or two ſhillings in 
the pound ; which muſt have been very Icaccurately 
levied, ſince it produced only 31,460 pounds; and 
they added to this ſupply a whole fifteenth, and 
three quarters of another *; But as the King deemed 
theſe ſums ſtill unequal to the undertaking, he at- 
tempted to levy money by the way of benevolence ; 
a ſort of exaction, which, except during the reign 
of Richard II. had ſcarce ever been practiſed in for- 
mer times, and which, tho' the conſent of the par- 
ties was pretended to be gained, could not be ef- 
teemed entirely voluntary *. The clauſes, annexed 


1474. 


rit of the nation in this reſpect. The money levied 
by the fifteenth was not to be put into the King's 
hands, but to be kept in religious houſes; and if 
the expedition into France did not take place, it 
was immediately to be refunded to the people. 
After theſe grants, the parliament was diſſolved, 
which had fat near two years and a half, and had 
undergone ſeveral prorogations; a practice not very 
uſual at that time in England. 1 3 


Tun King paſſed over to Calais with an army of 145. 
1500 men at arms, and 15000 archers ; attended gpl | 
with all the chief nobility of England, who, prognoſti-“ ane. 
cating future ſucceſſes from the paſt, were eager to 
appear in this great theatre of honour . But all their 

t Cotton, p 696, 700. Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 558. 

z Hall, fol. 226. Habington, p. 461. Grafton, p. 719. 

Fabian, fol. 221. Ther 5 . 

Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5. This author ſays, (chap. 11) 
the King artfully brought over ſome of the richeſt of his ſub- 
jects, who, he knew, would be ſoon tired of the war, and 
would promote all propoſals of peace, which he foreſaw, 
would be ſoon neceſſary. 0 | | 
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CHAP. ſanguine hopes were damped, when they found, on 
XXII. entering the French territories, that neither the 
—Y>—conſtable opened his gates to them, nor did the 
75 duke of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. 
That prince, tranſported by his ardent temper, had 
carried all his armies to a great diſtance, and had 
employed them in wars on the frontiers of Ger- 
many, and againſt the duke of Lorrain; and tho 
he came in perſon to Edward, and endeavoured to 
apologize for this breach of treaty, there was no 
proſpect that they would be able this campaign 
to make a conjunction with the Engliſh This 
circumftance gave great diſguſt to the King, and in- 
clined him to khearken to thoſe advances, which 
Lewis continually made him for an accommo- 
dation. | i . 
Tnar monarch, more ſwayed by political views 
than by the point of honour, deemed no ſubmiſſion 
too mean, which could free him from enemies, who 
had proved ſo formidable to his predeceflors, and 
who, united to ſo many other enemies, might ſtill 
ſhake the well-eſtabliſhed government of France. It 
appears from Comines, that diſcipline was, at this 
time, very imperfect among the Engliſh ; and that 
their civil wars, tho? long continued, yet, being al- 
ways decided by haſty battles, had ſtill left them ig- 
norant of the improvements, which the military art 
was beginning to receive upon the continent ®, But 
as Lewis was ſenſible, that the warlike genius of the 
people would ſoon render them excellent ſoldiers, he 
was far from deſpiſing them for their preſent want 
of experience; and he employed. all his art to de- 
tach them from their alliance with Burgundy. 
When Edward ſent a herald to claim the crown of 
France, and to carry bim a defiance in caſe of 
refuſal; fo far from anſwering to this bravade in 


b Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5. 


like 
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and even made the herald a conſiderable preſent<: #+ 
He took afterwards an opportunity of ſending a 
herald to the Engliſh camp; and giving him direc- 
tions to apply to the lords Stanley and Howard, 


| who, he heard, were friends to peace, he defired 29th Au- 


the good offices of theſe noblemen in promoting ans 


accommodation with their maſter “. As Edward was 


now fallen into like diſpoſitions, a truce was ſoon 
concluded on terms more advantageous than honou- 
rable to Lewis, He ſtipulated to pay Edward im- 
mediately 55,000 crowns, on condition that = 
ſhould withdraw his army from France, and 


miſed to pay him 50,000 crowns a year during Heier of 
joint lives: It was added, that the Dauphin, when Pecquigni 


of age, ſhould marry Edward's eldeſt daughter“. 

In KN to ratify this treaty, the two monarchs a- 
greed to have a perſonal interview; and for this 
purpoſe, ſuitable preparations were made at Pec- 
quigni near Amiens: A cloſe rail was drawn acroſs 
a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than 
would allow the arm to paſs; a precaution which 
was uſed to prevent a hke accident with that which 
happened to John Duke of Burgundy in his confe- 
rence with the Dauphin at Montereau. Edward and 


Lewis came to the oppoſite ſides; conferred pri- 


vately together ; and having confirmed their ſriend- 
ſhip, and interchanged many mutual civilities, they 
ſoon after parted *, 

LEwis was anxious not only to gain the King's 
friendſhip; but alſo that of the nation, and of all the 
conſiderable perſons in the Engliſh court. He bcitow- 
ed penſions, to the amount of 16,000 crowns a-year, 
on ſeveral of the King's favourites; on lord Haſtings 


e Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 227. 
4 Comines, liv, 4. chap. 7. e Rymer, vol. xii. p. 17. 
f Comines, liv, 4. "Ons 9. . v7 
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like kavghty terms, he replied with great temper, CHAP. 
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CHAP. two thouſand crowns; on lord Howard and others 


XXII. 


1475. 


in proportion; and theſe great miniſters were not a- 
ſhamed thus to receive wages from a foreign prince®, 
As the two armies, after the concluſion of the truce, 


remained ſome time in the neighbourhood of each 


other, the Engliſh were not only admitted freely 


into Amiens, where Lewis reſided, but had allo all 


heir charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals 
furniſhed them in every inn, without any payments 
being demanded. They flocked thither in ſuch 
multitudes, that once above nine thouſand of them 


were in the town, and they might have made them- 


ſzlves maſters of the King's perſon; but Lewis, 
concluding from their careleſs and diſſolute man- 
ner of living, that they had 'no bad intentions, 
was careful not to betray the leaſt ſigns of fear 
or jealouſy. And when Edward, informed of this 
diſorder, deſired him to ſhut the gates againſt them; 
he replied, that he would never agree to ) exclude the 
Engliſh from the place where he reſided ; but Ed- 

ward, if he pleaſed, might recall them, and place 
his own officers at the gates of Amiens to prevent 
their returning v. 

Lewis's deſire of confirming : a mutual amity with. 


England, engaged him even to make imprudent 


advances, which coſt him afterwards ſome pains to 
evade. In the conference at Pecquigni, he had 
ſaid to Edward, that he wiſhed to have a viſit from 
him at Paris; that he would there endeavour to 
amuſe him with the ladies; and that, in caſe any 
offences were then committed, he would aſſign him 


the cardinal of Bourbon for confeſſor, who, from 


fellow-feeling, would not be over and above ſevere 
in the penances, which he would injoin. This 
hint made deeper impreſſions than Lewis intended. 


8 Hal, fol. 23 8. b Comines, te, 4. chap. 9. Hall, 
fol. 23 + ran reg 


Lord 
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Lord Howard, who accompanied him back to Ami- CHAP. 


ens, told him, in confidence, that, if he was to dil- 
poſed, it would not be impoſſible to perſuade Ed- 
ward to take a journey with him to Paris, where 
they might make merry together. Lewis pretended 
at firſt not to hear this offer; but on Howard's re- 
peating it, he expreſſed his concern, that his wars 
with the duke of Burgundy would not permit him 
to attend his royal gueſt, and do him the honours he 


intended. Edward,” ſaid he, privately to Comines, 


4 is a very handſome and a very amorous prince : 
Some lady at Paris may like him as well as he 
„ ſhall do her; and may invite him to return in ano- 


Ather manner. It is better that the ſea ſhould be 


between us i.“ 
Tuts treaty did very little honour to either of 


theſe monarchs : It diſcovered the imprudence of 


Edward, who had taken his meaſures fo ill with his 


allies, as to be obliged, after ſuch expenſive prepa- 


rations, to return without making any acquiſitions, 
equivalent to them: It ſhowed the want of dignity 
in Lewis, who, rather than run the hazard of a bat- 
tle, agreed to ſubject his kingdom to a tribute, and 
thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of a neighbour- 


ing prince, poſſeſſed of ſo much leſs power and 
territory than himſelf. But as Lewis made intereſt 


the ſole teſt of honour, he thought, that all the 
advantages of the treaty were on his ſide, and that 
he had over-reached Edward by ſending him out 


of France on ſuch eaſy terms. For this reaſon, he 


was very ſolicitous to conceal his triumph; and he 
ſtrictly enjoined his courtiers never to ſhew the 
Englith the leaſt ſign of mockery or ridicule againſt 
them. But he did not himſelf very carefully obſerve 
ſo prudent a rule: He could not forbear, one day, 
in the joy of his heart, throwing out ſome raillery 
on the eaſy ſimplicity of Edward and his council: 


i Comines, liv. 4. chap. 10, Habington, p. 469. 


When 
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CHAP When he perceived, that he was overheard by a a 
XXII. Gaſcon, who had ſettled in England. He was im- I; 
—— mediately ſenſible of the blunder ; ſent a meſſage to d 
475. the gentleman ; and offered him ſuch advantages in he 


his own country, as engaged him to remain in France, I of 
It is but juft, ſaid he, that 1 pay the penalty of my f 
 ralkairveneſs NE al 


The moſt honourable part of Lewis's treaty with MW v 
Edward was the ſtipulation ſor the liberty of Queen on 
Margaret, who, tho' after the death of her huſband pr 
and ſon, ſhe could no longer be formidable to the mi 
government, was ſtill detained in cuſtody by Ed- en 
ward. Lewis paid fifty thouſand crowns for her ran- po 
ſom ; and that princeſs, who had been ſo active in & 
the ſtage of the world, and who had experienced tai 
ſuch a variety of fortune, paſſed the reſt of her days ¶ by 
in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 1482, when of 
ſhe died: An admirable princeſs, but more illuftri- MW ar 
ous by her undaunted ſpirit in adverſity, than by her Ned 
moderation in proſperity. She ſeems neither to have WW By 
enjoyed the virtues, nor been ſubject to the weak- ¶ ene 
neſſes of her ſex; and was as much tainted with the jm) 
ferocity, as endowed with the courage, of that bar- fie 
barous age in which ſhe lived. 70a 
Taro! Edward had fo little reaſon to be ſatisfied Wl rey 
with the conduct of the duke of Burgundy, he re- MW of 
ſerved to that prince a power of acceding to the ¶ pri 
treaty of Amiens: But Charles, when the offer was WW by 
made him, haughtily replied, that he was able Ney 
to ſupport himſelf without the aſſiſtance of England, Mo | 
and that he would make no peace with Lewis, till N fore 
three months after Edward's return to his own coun- Wthei 
try. This prince poſſeſſed all the ambition and Mira 
courage of a conqueror; but being defective in po- the 
licy and prudence, qualities no leſs eſſential, he was 


x Comines, liv. 3. chap. 10. 


unfortunate 
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unfortunate in all his enterprizes; and periſhed atCHAP. 


laſt in battle againſt the Swiſs “; a people, whom he 


XXII. 


deſpiſed, and who, tho brave and free, had hitherto .. 


been in a manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem 
of Europe. This event, which happened 1n the year 
1477, produced a great alteration in the views of 


all the princes, and was attended with conſequences 


which were felt for many generations. Charles left 
only one daughter, Mary, by his firſt wife; and this 
princeſs being heir of his opulent and extenſive do- 


minions, was courted by all the potentates of Chriſt- 


endom, who contended with each other for the 
polſefſion of ſo rich a prize. Lewis, the head of her 


family, might, by a proper application, have ob- 
tained this match for the Dauphin, and have there- 


by united to the crown of France all the provinces 


ed his kingdom an overmatch for all his neighbours. 
But a man wholly intereſted 1s as rare as one entirely 
endowed with the oppoſite virtue; and Lewis, though 


friendſhip, was, on this occaſion, carried from the 


of Burgundy, that he choſe rather to ſubdue the 
© WE princeſs by force of arms, than unite her to his family 
s Wl by marriage: He conquered the dutchy of Burgun- 
'c Nc and that part of Picardy, which had been ceded 
d, No Philip the Good by the treaty of Arras: But he 
il! Whorced the ftates of the Netherlands to beſtow 
n. their ſovereign in marriage on Maximilian of Auſ- 


id Wiz, fon to the emperor, Frederic, from whom 


0- ey looked for protection in their preſent di- 


| Comines, liv, 5. chap. 8. 


ſtreſſes: 


of the Low Countries, together with Burgundy, 
Artois, and Picardy ; which would at once have render- 


\mpregnable to all the ſentiments of generoſity and 


road of true policy by the paſſions of animoſity and 
revenge. He imbibed ſo deep a hatred of the houſe 


1475. 


4 
1477. 
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CHAP. ſtreſſes: And by theſe means, France loft the oppor- 
XXII. tunity, which ſhe never could recover, of making 
1457, that important acquiſition of power and territory, 

DuRING this intereſting eriſis, Edward was no leſs 
defective in policy, and was no leſs actuated by pri- 
vate paſſions, unworthy of a ſovereign and a ſtateſ- 
man. ſealouſy of his brother, Clarence, had cauſed 
him to neglect the advances which were made of 
marrying that prince, now a widower, to the heireſs 
of Burgundy v; and he ſent her propoſals of eſpou- 
ſing Anthony earl of Rivers, brother to his queen, 
who ſtill retained an entire aſcendant over him. 
But the match was rejected with diſdain»; and Ed- 
ward reſenting this treatment of his brother-in- law, 
permitted Lewis to proceed without interruption in 
his conqueſts over that defenceleſs ally. Any pre- 
tence ſufficed him for giving himſelf up entirely to 
indolence and pleaſure, which were now become 
his ruling paſſions. The only object, which divided 
his attention, was the improving the revenues of 
the crown, which had been extremely dilapidated 
by the neceliities or negligerce of his. predecetiors, 
and ſome of his expedients for that purpoſe, tho 
unknown to us, were deemed, during the time, 
| oppreſſive to the people. The detail of private 
| wrongs naturally eſcapes the notice of hiſtory ; but 

1 an act of tyranny, of which Edward was guilty in 


4 | his own family, has been taken notice of by all hi- 0 
a torians, and has met with very general and deſerved p 
. 5 cenſure. g 
| Trial and THE duke of Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſert- MT 
1 execution ing Warwic, had never been able to recover the E 
i 07 0 King 8 friendſhip, which he had forfeited by his Former w 

duke of 

Clarence, hi 


m Polyd. Virg. Hall, fol. 240. Hollinghed, p. 703. Ha- pr 
bington, p. 474. Grafton, P. 742. 

n Hall, fol. 240. 0 Hall, fol. 241. Hiſt. Croyl. cont. 
P- 559+ | 
Id confede- 


Nis 


je 
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confederacy with that nobleman. He was ſtill re-C H Ap. 


character; and the imprudent openneſs and violence 


ok his temper, tho' it rendered him much leſs dan- 
gerous, tended extremely to multiply his enemies, 
and to enrage them againſt him. Among theſe, he 


had had the misfortune to give diſpleaſure to the 


queen herſelf, as well as to his brother, the duke 


of Gloceſter, a prince of the deepeſt policy, of the 


moſt unrelenting ambition, and the leaſt ſcrupulous 


in the means which he employed for the attainment 


of his pernicious purpoſes. A combination between 
theſe potent adverſaries being ſecretly formed againſt 


Clarence, it was determined to begin with attacking 


his friends; in hopes, that, if he patiently endured 
this injury, his puſillanimity would diſhonour him in 
the eyes of the public; if he made reſiſtance and ex- 
preſſed reſentment, his paſſion would betray him in- 


to meaſures, which might give them advantages 


againſt him. The King, hunting one day in the 
park of Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, 


had killed a white buck, which was a great favou- 
rite of the owner; and Burdet, vexed at the loſs, 

broke into a paſſion, and wiſhed the horns of the 
deer in the belly of the perſon who had adviſed the 
King to commit that inſult upon him. This natural 


expreſſion of reſentment, which would have been 


overlooked or forgotten, had it come from any other 
perſon, was rendered criminal and capital in that 
gentleman, by the friendſhip in which he had the 
misfortune to live with the duke of Clarence : 

He was tried for his life ; the judges and jury 
were. found ſervile enough to condemn him ; and 


he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this 


pretended offence 5. About the ſame time, one 


? Habington, p. 475. 3 p. 703. Sir Thomas More 


in Kennet, p. 498. 
W N n John 


garded at court as a man of a dangerous and fickle XXI. 


1477 


CHAP. 
XXII. 


— pm mind} 


1477. 
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John Stacey, an eccleſiaſtic, much connected with 
the duke, as well as with Burdet, was expoſed to 

a like iniquitous and barbarous perſecution. This 
Pere, being more learned in mathematics and 
aſtronomy than was uſual in that age, lay under 


the reproach of necromancy with the ignorant vul- 
gar; and the tyrannical court laid hold of this po- 


pular rumour to effect his deſtruction. He was tried 


1478. 


2th Jan. 


in a court of juſtice for that imaginary crime; many 
of the greateſt peers countenanced the proſecution 


by their preſence; he was condemned, put to the 


torture, and executed 2 


Tur duke of Clarence was alarmed, when he found 
theſe acts of tyranny exerciſed on all around him: He 


reflected on the fate of the good duke of Gloceſter 
in the laſt reign, who, after ſeeirg the moſt infa- 
mous pretences employed for the deſtruction of his 
neareſt connexions, at laſt fell himſelf a victim to 


the vengeance of his enemies. But Clarence, in- 


ſtead of ſecuring his own hfe againſt the preſent 


danger, by filence and reſerve, was open and loud 


in juſtifying the innocence of his friends, and in 
exclaiming againſt the iniquity of their perſecutors. 
The King, highly offended with his liberty, or ufing 
that pretence againſt him, committed him to the 
Tower”, ſummoned a parliament, and tried him for 
his life before the houſe of peers, the ſupreme tri- 
bunal of the nation. 


Tur duke was accuſed of arraigning pablic e 
by maintaining the innocence of men, who had been 
condemned in courts of judicature, and of inveighing 


againſt the iniquity of the King, who had given orders 
for their proſecution . Many raſh expreſſions were im- 


4 Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. $62, * Ibid. p. 562. 
8 Stowe, p. 430. | 
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puted to him, and ſome too reflecting on his bro- CHAP, 


ther's legitimacy ; but he was not accuſed of any XXII 


overt act of treaſon; and even the truth of theie 


ſpeeches may be doubted, ſince the. liberty of judg- 
ment was taken from the court, by the King's ap- 
pearing perſonally as his brother's accuſer *, and 
pleading the cauſe againſt him. But a ſentence of 
condemnation, even when this extraordinary circum- 
ſtance had not place, was a neceflary conſequence, 
in thoſe times, of any proſecution by the court or 


the prevailing party ; and the duke of Clarence was 

accordingly pronounced guilty by the peers. The 
houſe of commons were no leſs flaviſh and unjuſt : 
They both petitioned for the execution of the duke, 


1478. 


and afterwards paſſed a bill of attainder againſt 


him. The meaſures of the parliament, during 


that age, furniſh us with examples of a ſtrange con- 
traſt of freedom and ſervility : They ſeruple to grant 


and ſometimes refuſe to the King the ſmalleſt ſup- 


plies, the moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of govern- 
ment, even the moſt neceſſary for the maintenance 
of wars, for which the nation, as well as the parlia- 


ment itſelf, expreſſed a great fondneſs : But they 


never ſcruple to concur in the moſt flagrant act of 


injuſtice or tyranny, which falls on any individual, 


however diſtinguiſhed by birth or merit. Theſe 


maxims, ſo ungenerous, ſo oppoſite to all the prin- 
ciples of good government, fo contrary to the prac- 
tice of preſent parhaments, are very remarkable in 
all the tranſactions of the Engliſh hiſtory for more 
than a century after the period, in which we are now 


engaged. 


Tur only favour, which the Kiog granted his bro- 18th Feb. 


ther after his condemnation, was to leave him the 


t Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 562. 
* Stowe, p. 430. Hiſt Croyl. cont. 5 502. 
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CHAP. choice of his death; and he was privately drowned in a 


XXII. 


1478. 


15 
$3 


butt of Malmeſey in the Tower: A whimſical choice, 
'which implies that he had an extraordinary paſſion 
for that liquor: The duke left two children, by 
the eldeſt daughter of the earl of Warwic, a ſon 


created an earl by his grandfather's title; and a 
daughter, afterwards counteſs of Saliſbury. Both 
this prince and princeſs were alſo unfortunate in 
their end, and died violent deaths; a fate which, 


for many years, attended almoſt all the deſcendants 
of the royal blood in England. There prevails a 
report, tliat the chief ſource of the violent proſecu- 
tion of the duke of Clarence, whoſe name was 
George, was a current prophecy, that the King's ſons 
ſhould be murdered by one, the firſt letter of whoſe 
name was G*, It 1s not impoſtible, that in thoſe 
ignorant times, ſuch a filly reaſon might have influ- 
ence : But it is more probable, that the whole ſto 

is the invention of a ſubſequent age, and founded 
on the murder of theſe children by the duke of 
Gloceſter. Comines remarks, that at that time, 


the Engliſh were never without ſome ſuperſtitious 


prophecy or other, by which they accounted for 
every event. 


ALL the glories of Edward's reign terminated 


with the civil Wars; where his laurels too were ex- 


tremely ſullied with blood, violence and cruelty. 
His ſpirit ſeems afterwards to be ſunk in indolence 


and pleaſure, or his meaſures were fruſtrated by im- 


prudence and the want of foreſight. There was 
no object of which he was fonder than to have al! 
his daughters ſettled by ſplendid marriages, tho' moſt 
of theſe princeſſes were yet in their infancy, and tho 
the completion of his views, it was obvious, muſt 


fiepend.. on numberleſs accidents, which were im- 


Hall, fol. 239. Holllingſhed, p. 703. Grafton, p. 74! 


Polyd. Ving. p. 537. Sir Thomas More in Kennet, p- 497. 


1 poſſible 


poſſible to be foreſeen or prevented. His cldeft CHAP. 
daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted to the Dauphin; XXIII. 


his ſecond, Cicely, to the eldeſt ſon of James III. 
King of Scotland; his third, Anne, to Philip, the 
eldeſt ſon of Maximilian and the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy ; his fourth, Catharine, to John, fon and heir 


to Ferdinand, King of Arragon, and Iſabella, Queen 


of Caſtile!, None of theſe projected marriages 
took place; and the King himſelf faw in his life— 


time the rupture of the firſt, that with the Dauphin, 
for which he had always diſcovered a peculiar fond- 
neſs. Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or 


engagements, found his advantage in contracting 
the Dauphin to the princeſs Margaret, the daugh- 
ter of Maximilian; and the King, notwithſtanding 


his indolence, prepared himſelf to revenge this in- 
dignity. The French monarch, eminent for pru- 
dence, as well as falſnood, endeavoured to guard 
againſt the blow; and by a proper diſtribution 


of preſents in the court of Scotland, he excited 
James to make war upon England. This weak 


prince, who lived on bad terms with his own no- 
bility, and whole force was very unequal to the en- 


terprize, levied an army ; but when they were pre- 
paring to enter England, the barons, conſpiring 
againſt his favourites, put them to death without 
trial; and the army preſently diſperſed. The duke 


of Gloceſter, attended by the duke of Albany, 


James's brother, who had been baniſhed his country, 


entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Ber- 


wic, and obliged the Scots to accept of a peace, by 
which they reſigned that fortreſs to Edward. This 


ſucceſs emboldened the King to think more ſeriouſly 


1478. 


1482. 


of a French war; but while he was making prepa- 


rations for that enterprize, he was ſeized with a diſ- 
temper, of which he expired in the forty-ſecond year 


7 Rymer, vol. xi. p*I 10. 5 
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and the twenty- third of his reign: A 


XXII. prince more ſplendid and ſhowy, than either pru- 
182 dent or virtuous; brave, tho cruel ; addicted to 
ch April. pleaſure, tho capable of activity in great emergen- 
Death and cies; and leſs fitted to prevent ills by wiſe precauti- 
character ons, than to remedy them, after they took place, 
* by his vigour and enterprize. Beſides five daughters, 

: this King left two ſons; Edward, Prince of Wales, 


his ſucceſſor, then in his thirteenth year, and Richard, 
duke of York, in his ſeventh. | 
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c H A P. XXIII 


EDWARD v. and RICHARD Il. 


dward V, - State of the court ——The earl of 
Rivers arreſted —— Duke of Glbceſter protector 
Execution of Lord Haſtings The pro- 

teftor aims at the crown ——— Aſſumes the crown 
Murder of Edward V. and of the duke of 

York—— Richard IWI.——— Duke of Buckingham 


diſcontented——— The earl of Richmond 
Buckingham executed Invaſion by the earl of 
Richmond ——— Battle of Boſworth Death 


and character of Richard III. 


E D A n D . 


NURING the latter years of Edward IV. the CH AP. 
nation, having, in a great meaſure, forgot XXIII. 
the bloody feuds between the two Roſes, and acqui- 1 
eſeing peaceably in the eſtabliſhed government, was Stat of 
only agitated by ſome court- intrigues, which being the court. 
reſtrained by the authority of the King, ſeemed _ 
towiſe to endanger the public tranquillity, Theſe 
ntrigues aroſe from the perpetual rivalſhip between 
two parties; the one conſiſting of the Queen and 
her relations, particularly the earl of Rivers, her 
brother, and the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon; the 
other compoſed of the antient nobility, who envied 
the ſudden growth and unlimited credit of that aſpi- 
Ing family*. At the head of this latter party was 
ne duke of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, 


2 Sir Thomas More, p. 481. | 
of 
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CHAP. of ample poſſeſſions, of great alliances, of ſhining 


XXIII. 


1483. 


parts; who, tho' he had married the Queen's ſiſter, 
was too haughty to act in ſubſerviency to her incli- 
nations, and aimed rather at maintaining an inde- 
pendant influence and authority. Lord Haſtings, 
the chamberlain, was another leader of the ſame 
party; and as this nobleman had, by his bravery 
and enterprize, as well as by his approved fidelity, 
acquired the confidence and favour of his maſter, 
he had been able, tho' with ſome difficulty, to ſup- 
port himſelf againſt the credit of the Queen. The 
lords Howard and Stanley maintained a connexion 
with theſe two noblemen, and brought a conſiderable 
acceſſion of influence and credit to their party. All 
the other barons, who had no particular dependance 
on the Queen, adhered to the ſame intereſt; and 
the people in general, from their natural envy againſt 
the prevailing power, bore great fen to the caul: 
of theſe noblemen. 

Bur Edward knew, that, tho' he himſelf had 
been able to overawe thoſe rival factions, many diſ- 
orders might reſult from their conteſts during the 
minority of his ſon; and he therefore took care, in 
his laſt illneſs, to ſummon together ſeveral of the 
leaders on both ſides, and, by compoſing their anti- 
ent quarrels, to provide, as far as poſſible, for the 
future tranquillity of the government. After ex: 
p: ſing his intentions, that his brother, the duke 


of Gloceſter, then abſent in the north, ſhould 


be entruſted with the regency, he recommended 
to them peace and unanimity during the tender 
years of his ſon , repreſented to them the dangers 
which muſt attend the continuance of their animo- 
ſities; and engaged them to embrace each other 
with all the ſymptoms of the moſt cordial recon- 


_ ciliation, But this temporary or feigned agreement 


laſted no longer than the King's life : He had no 


fooner expired, than the jealouſies of the parties broke 
| ou 


out afreſh : And each of them applied, by ſeparate CHAP: 
meſſages, to the duke of Gloceſter, and endeavoured III 


to acquire his favour and friendſhip. 
Tuis prince, during his brother's lifetime, had en- 
deavoured to live on good terms with both parties; 


and his high birth, his extenſive abilities, and his great 


ſervices, had enabled him to ſupport himſelf without 
falling into a dependance on either. But the new 


ſituation of affairs, when the ſupreme power was de- 


volved upon him, immediately changed all his mea- 


ſures; and he ſecretly determined to preſerve no 
| Jonger that neutrality which he had hitherto main- 


tained, His exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained by 
any principle either of juſtice or humanity, made 
him carry his views to the poſſeſſion of the crown it- 


| ſelf; and as this object could not be attained with- 
out the ruin of the Queen and her family, he fell, 
without heſitation, into concert with the oppoſite 


party. But being ſenſible, that the moſt profound 
diſimulation was requiſite to the effecting his crimi- 
nal purpoſes, he redoubled his profeſſions of zeal 


| and attachment to that princeſs; and he gained 


1483. 


ſuch credit with her, as to influence her conduct in 


a point, which, as it was of the utmoſt importance, 
was violently diſputed between the oppoſite factions. 


Taz King, at the time of his father's death, re- 
ſided in the caftle of Ludlow, on the borders of 


Wales; whither he had been ſent, that the influ- 
ence of his preſence might overawe the Welſh, 
and reſtore the tranquillity of that country, which 


had been diſturbed by ſome late commotions. His 


perſon was committed to the care of his uncle, the 
earl of Rivers, the moſt accompliſhed nobleman in 


England, who, having united an uncommon taſte 
lor literature * to great abilities in buſineſs, and 


This nobleman firſt introduced the noble art of Printing in- 
to England. Caxton was recommended by him to the patronage 
of Edward IV. See Catalogue of royal and noble authors. 
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CHAP. valour in the field, was intitled, by his talents, ſtill 
XXII. more than by nearneſs of blood, to direct the edu- 


1483 


cation of the young monarch. The Queen, anxious 
to preſerve that aſcendant over her fon, which ſhe 
had fo long maintained over her huſband, wrote to 
the earl of Rivers, that he ſhould levy a body of 
forces, in order to eſcort the King to London, to 
protect him during his coronation, and to keep him 
from falling into the hands of their enemies. The 
oppoſite faction, ſenſible that Edward was now of an 
age when great advantages could be made of. his 
name and countenance, and was approaching to 
the age when he word be legally intitled to ex- 
ert in perſon his authority, foreſaw, that the ten- 
dency of this meafure was to perpetuate their ſub- 


jection under their rivals; and they vehemently op- 


poſed a reſolution, which they repreſented as the 
ſignal for renewing a civil war in the kingdom, 
Lord Haſtings threatened inſtanily to depart to his 


government of Calais“: The other nobles ſeemed 
reſolute to oppoſe force by force : And as the duke 
of Gloceſter, on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, 
had declared againſt all appearance of an armed 
power, which might be dangerous, and was nowiſe 


neceſſary, the Queen, truſting to the ſincerity of his 
friendſhip, and overawed by fo violent an oppoſition, 
revoked her orders to her brother, and deſired him 
to bring up no greater retinue than would be necet- 
fary to ſupport the Rate and dignity of the young 
ſoyereign . 

TE duke of Gloceſter, meanwhile, ſet out from 
York, attended by a numerous train of the northern 
gentry. When he reached Northampton, he was joined 
by the duke of Buckingham, who was alſo attended 
by a ſplendid retinue; and as he heard, that the King 
was every hour expected on that road, he reſolved 


b Hiſt, Croyl. cont, 6 „566 
Sir T. Moore, p 15 bens 
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to await his arrival, under colour of conducting him CHAP. 


thence in perſon to London, The earl of Rivers, XXIII. 


apprehenſive that the place would be too narrow to 
contain ſo many attendants, ſent his pupil forward 


by another road to Stony-Stratford ; and came him- 


ſelf to Northampton, in order to apologize for this 
meaſure, and to pay his reſpects to the duke of 
Gloceſter. He was received with the greateſt ap- 

arance of cordiality : He paſſed the evening in an 
amicable and friendly manner with Gloteſter and 


Buckingham: He proceeded on the road with them 
next day to join the King : But as he was entering 


Stony-Stratford, he was arreſted by order of the 


duke of Gloceſter *: Sir Richard Gray, one of the The earl 


1483. 


Queen's ſons, was at the ſame time put under af Rivers 


guard, together with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable office in the King's houſhold; 
and all the priſoners were inſtantly conducted to 
Pomfret. Gloceſter approached the young prince 


with the greateſt demonſtrations of reſpect ; and 


endeavoured to ſatisfy him with regard to the vio- 


lence committed on his uncle and brother: But Ed- 
ward, much attached to theſe near relations, by whom 


he had been tenderly educated, was not ſuch a maſ- 
ter of diffimwlation as to conceal his diſpleaſure e. 


Tux people, however, were extremely rejoiced at 4th May. 
this revolution ; and the duke was received in Lon- 
don with the loudeſt acclamations : But the Queen 


no ſooner received intelligence of her brother's 
impriſonment, than ſhe foreſaw, that Gloceſter's 
violence would not ſtop there, and that her own 
rain, if not that of all her children, was finally 
determined. She therefore fled into the ſanctuary 
of Weſtminſter, attended by the marquis of Dor- 


ſet; and the carried thither the five princeſſes, to- 


a Hiſt. Cori. cont. p. 564, 65. 
Sir T. More, p. * | 


002 gether 


arreſted. 


I ſt of May 
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CHAP. gether with the duke of York *. She truſted, that 
XXIII. the eccleſiaſtical privileges, which had formerly, du- 
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ring the total ruin of her huſband and family, given 
her protection againſt the fury of the Lancaſtrian 
faction, would not now be violated by her brother- 
in- law, while her ſon was ſeated on the throne; and 
ſhe reſolved to await there the return of better for- 
tune. But Gloceſter, anxious to have the duke of 
York in his power, propoſed to take him by force 
from the ſanctuary; and he repreſented to the privy 
council, both the indignity put upon the government 
by the Queen's ill-grounded apprchenſions, and the 
neceſſity of the young prince's appearance at the 
enſuing coronation of his brother. It was farther 
alledged, that eocleſiaſtical privileges were originally 
calculated only to give protection to unhappy men, 
perſecuted for their debts or crimes; and were en- 
tirely uſeleſs to a perſon, who, by reaſon of his ten- 
der age, could lie under the burden of neither, and 
who, for the fame reaſon, was utterly incapable of 
claiming ſecurity from any ſanctuary. But the two 
archbiſhops, cardinal Bourchier, the primate, and 
Rotheram, 'archbiſhop of York, - proteſting againſt 
the ſacrilege of this meaſure; it was agreed, that 
they ſhould firſt endeavour to bring the Queen to 
compliance by perſuaſion, before any violence 
ſhould be employed againſt her. Theſe prelates 
were known to be perſons of integrity and ho- 
nour; and being themſelves entirely perſuaded 
of the ſincerity of the duke's intentions, they em- 
ployed every argument, accompanied with zea- 
lous entreaties, exhortations, and aſſurances, to bring 
her over to the ſame opinion. She continued long 
obſtinate, and inſiſted, that the dyke of York, by 
living in the ſanctuary, was not only ſecure him- 
ſelf, but gave alſo ſecurity to the King, whoſe life 


r Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 565. 
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no one would dare to attempt, while his ſucceſſor C HAP. 
and avenger remained in fafety. But finding, that XXIII. 


no one ſupported her in her ſentiments, and that 
force, in caſe of refuſal was threatened by the coun- 
cil, ſhe at laſt complied, and produced her fon to 
the two prelates. She was here on a ſudden ſtruck 


with a kind of preſage of his future fate: She ten- 


derly embraced him; ſhe bedewed him with her 
tears; and bidding him an eternal adieu, delivered 
him, with many expreſſions of regret and reluctance, 
into their cuſtody s. 

Tar duke of Gloceſter, being the neareſt male 


of the royal family capable of exerciſing the govern- 
ment, ſeemed fully intitled, by the cuſtoms of the 
realm, to the office of protector and the council, Duke of 


not waiting for the conſent of parliament, inſtal- Gloceſter 
protector. 


led him, without ſcruple, in that high dignity b. 
The general prejudice entertained by the nobility 
againſt the Queen and her kindred, occaſioned this 


precipitation and irregularity ; and no one foreſaw 
any danger to the ſucceſſion, much lels to the life of 


the infant princes, from a meaſure fo obvious and ſo 
natural. Beſid es that the duke had hitherto been able 
to cover, by the moſt profound diſſimulation, his fierce 
and ſavage nature; the numerous iſſue of Edward, 

together with the two children of Clarence, ſeem- 
ed to be an eternal obſtacle to his ambition; and it 
appeared equally impracticable for him to diſpatch ſo 
many perſons poſſeſſed of a preferable title, and im- 


prudent to exclude them. But a man, who had aban- 


doned all principles of honour and humanity, was 
bon carried by his predominant paſſion beyond the 
reach of fear or precaution ; and Gloceſter, hay- 


ing ſo far ſucceeded in his views, no longer heſita- 
ted in removing the farther obſtructions which 
lay between him and the crown. The death of 


Sir T. More, p. 491. 
the 


b Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 566. | 
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the earl of Rivers, and of the other priſoners de. 
tained in Pomfret, was firſt determined ; and he 
eaſily obtained the conſent of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, as well as of lord Haſtings, to this violent and 


fanguinary meaſure. However eaſy it was, in thoſe 


illegal and barbarous times, to procure a ſentence 
againſt the moſt innocent perſon, it appeared ſtill 
more eaſy to diſpatch an enemy, without any trial 


or form of proceſs; and orders were accordingly 


iſſued to Sir Richard Ratcliffe, a proper inſtrument in 


the hands of this tyrant, to cut off the heads of the 
noble priſoners. The protector then aſſailed the fide- 


lity of Buckingham by all the arguments capable of 
ſwaying a vicious mind, which knew no motive of 
action but intereſt and ambition. He repreſented, 
that the murder of perſons ſonearly related to the King, 
whom that prince profeſſed ſo openly to love, and 


whoſe injuries he fo much reſented, would never paſs 


unpuniſhed; and all the actors in that ſcene were 


bound in prudence to prevent the effects of his ſu- 


ture vengeance: That it would be impoſſible to keep 
the Queen forever at a diſtance from her ſon, and 
equally impoſſible to prevent her from inſtilling 


into his tender mind the thoughts of retaliation, by 


like executions, the ſanguinary inſults committed 


on her family: That the only method of obviating 


theſe miſchiefs was by putting the ſceptre into the 
hands of a man, of whoſe friendſhip the duke 
might be aſſured, and whoſe years and experience 


taught him to pay reſpect to merit and to the rights 


of antient nobility: And that the ſame neceſſity 


which had carried them ſo far in refiſting the uſur- 


pation of theſe intruders, muſt juſtify them in at- 


tempting farther innovations, and in making, by 
national conſent, a new ſettlement of the ſuccel- 


ſion, To theſe reaſons, he added the offers of great 
private advantages to the dukeof Buckingham, Ze 
| ea 19 
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in all his enterprizes. . FE 

Tur duke of Gloceſter, knowing the importance 
of gaining lord Haſtings, ſounded at a diſtance his 
who was a great confident of that nobleman ; but 
found him impregnable in his allegiance and fideli- 


that there was no Jonger any meaſures to be kept 


man, whom he deſpaired of engaging to concur in 


dered, at Pomirer, by Haſtings's advice, the protec- 
„ W tor ſummoned a council in the Tower; whither that 


d nobleman, ſuſpecting no deſign againſt him, re- 
's Wl paired without heſitation. The duke of Gloceſter 


rc vas capable of committing the moſt bloody and 


u- Wl treacherous murders with the utmoſt coolneſs and 
P WW indifference. On taking his place at the council- 
ad board, he appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt jovial 


ng Wl humour in the world. He feemed to indulge him- 
by WE elf in familiar converſation with the counſellors, be- 


ed fore they ſhould enter upon buſineſs, and having paid 


ng WW tome compliments to Morton, biſhop of Ely, on the 


the WW good and early ſtrawberries which he raiſed in his 


ke garden at Holborn, he begged the favour of having 
diſpatched a fervant to bring him. The protector 


buſineſs; but ſoon after returning with an angry 


| Sir T. More, p. 493. 
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eaſily obtained from him a promiſe of ſupporting him C 


ſentiments, by the means of one Cateſby, a lawyer, 


ty to the children of Edward, who had ever ho- 
noured him with his friendſhip, He ſaw, therefore, 


nce Wa diſh of them, which that prelate immediately 
then left the council, as if called away by ſome other 


and enflamed countenance, he aſked them, what 
puniſhment thoſe deſerved that had plotted againſt 
bs life, who was ſo nearly related to the King, and 
vas entruſted with the adminiſtration of the govern- 


HAP: 
XXIII. 
——— 
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with him; and he determined to ruin utterly the 


his uſurpation. On the very day when Rivers, 3th June. 
Gray, and Vaughan, were executed, or rather mur- 
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CHAP. ment? Haſtings replied, that they merited the pu- 
XXIII. niſhment of traitors. Theſe traitors, cried the pro- 
tector, are the ſorcereſs, my brother's wife, and Fan 
Shore, his miſtreſs, with others, their aſſociates : See 10 
what a condition they have reduced me by their mcanta- 
tions and witchcraft : Upon which he laid bare his 
arm, all ſhrivelled and decayed. But the counſe]- 
lors, who knew that this infirmity had attended him 
from his birth, looked at each other in amazement; 
and above all, lord Haſtings, who as he had, ſince 
Edward's death, engaged in an intrigue with Jane 
Shore k, was naturally anxious concerning the iſſue 
of theſe extraordinary proceedings. Certainly, ny 
bird, ſaid he, if they be guilty of theſe crimes, they 
deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment. And dy you reply t1 
me, exclaimed the protector, with your its and your 
e ? Jon are the chief abettor of that witch Shore 
You are yourſeif a traitor : And 1 ſwear by St. Paul, 
that I will not dine before your head be brought me. 
He ſtruck the table with his hand: Armed men ruſh- 
ed in at the ſignal : The counſellors were thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation : And one of the 
guards, as if by accident or miſtake, aimed a blow 
at lord Stanley, with a poll-ax, who, aware of the 
danger, flunk below the table, and tho! he ſaved his 
life, he received a ſevere wound on the head, in the 
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k Sir Thomas More, who has been followed, or rather tran- 
ſcribed, by all the hiſtorians of this ſhort reign, ſays, that Jane 
| Shore had fallen into connexions with lord Haſtings ; and this 
10 | account agrees beit with the courſe of the events: But in a 

proclamation of Richard's, to be found in Rymer, vol. xii. p. 
204, the marquis of Dorſet is reproached with theſe connexions. 

This reproach, however, might have been invented by Richard, 

| or founded only on popular rumour ; and is not ſufficient to 
N ov er- balance the authority of Sit Thomas More. The procla- 
Wl mation is remarkable ſor the hypocritical purity of manners af- 
fected by Richard: This bloody and treacherous tyrant upbraids 
the marquis and others, with their gallantries and intrigues as 
the moſt terrible enormities, | 1 


| pro- \ 
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the ſuddenneſs of the diſcovery, for the ſudden exe- 
cution of that nobleman, who was very popular 


among them: But the ſaying of a merchant was 


much talked of on that occaſion, who remarked, 


that the proclamation was certainly drawn by the 


ſpirit of prophecy =, 


 Lorp Stanley, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop 
of Ely, and other counſellors, were committed pri- 
ſoners in different chambers of the Tower: And the 


protector, in order to carry on the farce of his ac- 
cuſations, ordered the goods of Jane Shore to be 


ſeized ; and he ſummoned her to anſwer before the 


council for ſorcery and inchantment. But as no 
proofs, which could be received even in that igno- 
rant age, were produced againſt her, he ordered her 


to be tried in the ſpiritual court, for her adulteries 


and lewdneſs; and ſhe did penance in a white ſheet 
at St. Paul's before the whole people. This lady 
was born of reputable parents in London, well 


educated, and married to a ſubſtantial citizen; but 


unhappily, views of intereſt, more than the maid's 
inclinations, had been conſulted in this match, and 
her mind, tho' framed for virtue, had proved un- 


able to reſiſt the allurements of Edward, who 


lolicited her favours. But while ſeduced from 
her duty by this gay and amorous monarch, ſhe ſtill 


made herſelf reſpectable by her other virtues; and- 


the aſcendant, which her charms and vivacity 
long maintained over him, was all employed in acts 


1 Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 566. m Sir T. More, p. 495. 
Vo“. III. | rp: Z of 


protector's prefence. Haſtings was ſeized, was hur- CHAP. 
ried away, and inſtantly beheaded on a timber-log, XXIII. 
which lay in the court of the Tower . Two hours © X 
after, a proclamation, - well penned and fairly wrote, gxecution 
was read to the citizens of London, enumerating of lord 
Haſtings's offences, and apologizing to them, from Haſting. 
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XXII. to oppoſe calumny, to protect the oppreſſed, to re- 
lieve the indigent; and her good offices, the genuine 
reſult of her heart, never waited the ſolicitation of 
preſents, or the hopes of reciprocal favours. But 
ſhe lived not only to feel the bitterneſs of ſhame im- 
poſed on her by this barbarous tyrant, but to expe- 


1483. 


thoſe courtiers, who had long ſolicited her friendſhip, 

and been protected by her credit. No one, among 

the great multitudes, whom ſhe had obliged, ap- 

peared to bring her conſolation or relief ; She lan- 

guiſhed out her life in folitude and indigence: And 

amidſt a court, enured to the moſt atrocious crimes, 

the frailtics of this woman juſtified all violations of 

friendſhip towards her, and all oblivion of former 
favours. 5 

"The pro- Thosz acts of violence, exerciſed againſt all the 

rector neareſt connexions of the late King, prognoſticated 


e the ſevereſt fate to his defenceleſs children; and 
CTO on 


crown, The licentious life of Edward, who was 
not reſtrained in his pleaſures by any principle 
either of honour or prudence, afforded a pretence 
for declaring his marriage with the Queen in— 
valid, and all his poſterity illegitimate. It was 
aſſerted, that before his eſpouſals with the lady 
Elizabeth Gray, he had paid court to the lady 


ry; and being repulſed by the virtue of that lady, 
he was obliged, ere he could gratify his deſires, to 
_ conſent to a private marriage, without any witneſſes, 
by Stillington, biſhop of Bath, who afterwards reveal- 
WE ed the ſecret ua: It was alſo maintained, that the act of 
=: attainder, paſfed againſt the duke of Clarence, had 


Wh a Hilt, Croyl. cont, p. 567. Comines. Sir Thomas More, 
Wiki P. 482. 5 
virtually 


c HA p. of beneficence and humanity. She was ſtill forward 


rience in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of 


aſter the murder of Haſtings, the protector made 
no longer a ſecret of his intentions to uſurp the 


Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the earl of Shrewſbu- | 
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the protector of courſe remained the only true aud 


legitimate heir of the houſe of Vork. But as it 


would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to prove the 
preceding marriage of the late King; and as the 


principle which excluded the heirs of an attainted 


blood, from private ſucceſſions was never extended 
to the crown; the protector reſolved to make uſe 
of another plea ſtill more ſhameful and ſcandalous. 


His partizans were taught to maintain, that both 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, were illegi- 


timate; that the dutcheſs of York had received 


different lovers into her bed, who were the fathers 
of theſe children; that their reſemblance to thoſe 
gallants was a ſufficient proof of their ſpurious birth; 


and that the duke of Gloceſter alone, of all her 
ſons, appeared, by his features and countenance, to 
be the lawful oitspring of the duke of York. No- 
thing can be more impudent than this aſſertion, 
which threw ſo foul an imputation on his own mo- 
ther, 2 princeſs of irr2proachable virtue, and then 
alive; yet the place choſen for firſt promulgating 
it was the pulpit, before the whole people, and in 


the protector” s preſence. Dr, Shaw was appointed to 224 June. 


preach in St. Paul's; and having choſen this paſſage 


for his text, Baſtard ſlips ſhall not thrive, he enlarged. 


on all the topics, which could diſcredit the birth of 
Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all their 
children. He then broke out in a panegyric on the 
duke of Gloceſter ; and exclaimed, “ Behold this ex- 
cellent prince, the exprefs i image of his noble father, 
the genuine deſcendant of the houſe of York, 
bearing, no leſs in the virtues of his mind, than in 


the features: of his countenance, the ation of 


the gallant Richard, once your hero and favou- 
nite: He alone is entitled to your allegiance : He 


muſt deliver you from the dominion of all intru- 
p42 -: ders 


virtually incapacitated his children from ſucceeding CHAP. 
to the crown; and thele two families being ſer aſide, XXIII. 


1483. 
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CHAP. ders: He alone can reſtore the loſt glory and ho- 


XXIII. nour of the nation.” It was previouſly contrived, 


1453, 


that, as the doctor ſhould pronounce theſe words, 
the dake of Gloceſter ſhould enter the church and 


it was expected that the audience ſhould cry out, 


Cod ſave King Richard; which would immediately 
have been laid hold of as a popular conſent, and 
interpreted to be the voice of the nation : But by a 


ridiculous miſtake, worthy of the whole ſcene, the 
duke did not appear, till after this exclamation was 
already recited by the preacher. The doctor was 
therefore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure 
out of its proper place : The audience, leſs from 
the abſurd conduct of the diſcourſe, than from 


their deteſtation of theſe proceedings, kept a 
pround ſilence; and the protector and his preacher, 


were equally abaſhed at the ill ſucceſs of their ſtra- 
tagem. 


But the duke was too far ad to recede from 


his criminal and ambitious projects. A new expe- 


dient was tried to work on the people. The mayor, 
who was brother to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the 


protector's intereſts, called an aſſembly of the citi- 
Zens; where the duke of Buckingham, a man who 
poſſeſſed ſome talents for eloquence, harangued them 


on the protector's title to the throne, and diſplayed 
thoſe numerous virtues, of which, he pretended, that 
Prince was poſſeſſed. He next aſked them, whether 
they would not have the duke for King? and then 
ſtopt, in expectation of hearing the cry, God ſave 


Ving Richard, He was ſurprized to obſerve them ſi- 


og and turning to the mayor, he aſked him the rea- 
ſon. The mayor replied, that perhaps they did not 
underſtand him. Buckingham then repeated his 
diſcourſe with ſome variation; inforced the ſame to- 


pics, aſked the fame queſtion, and was received with 
the lame filence. * I now fee the cauſe,” ſaid 


the 
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« not how to anſwer a perſon of your grace” s qua- 


commanded to repeat the ſubſtance of the duke's 
ſpeech ; but the man, who was very averle to the 


have it underſtood, that he ſpoke nothing of hm 


the mayor, « the citizens are not accuſtomed id - © 4 
« harangued by any but their recorder; and know 


« Jity.” The recorder, Fitz-Williams, was then 


1483. 


office, took care, throughout his whole diſcourſe, to 


ſelf, and that he only conveyed to them the ſenſe of 


the duke of Buckingham. Still the audience kept 


a profound ſilence: This is wonderful obſtinacy,“ 


cried the duke: Expreſs your meaning, my friends, 
| * one way or other: When we apply to you on this 
WW © occaſion, it is merely from the regard which we 
bear to you. The lords and commons have ſuf— 
, BW © ficient authority, without your conſent, to appoint 
a King: But I require you here to declare in 


* plain terms, whether or not you will have the 
duke of Gloceſter for your ſovereign.” After all 


- BM theſe efforts, ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, in- 


„ Wcited by the protector's and Buckingham's ſervants, 


e raiſed a feeble cry, God ſave King Richard * : The 7 


i- entiments of the nation were now ſufficiently de- 
clared : The voice of the people was the voice of 


n od: And Buckingham, with the mayor, haftened 25th June 
d s Baynard's caſtle, where the protector then reſided, 1 
at that they might engage him to aſſume the govern- 

er Inent. 

en Wund Richard was told, that a great multi- 

ve Iude was in the court, he refuſed to appear to 

ſ1- Item, and pretended to be apprehenſive for his per- 


a- onal ſafety : A circumſtance much taken notice of 
ot Wy Buckingham, who obſerved to the citizens, that 
his Wie prince was ignorant of the whole deſign. At 


to- Walt, he was perſuaded to come forth, but he ſtill 
ith W*pt at ſome diſtance; and he aſked the meaning of 
aid eir intruſion and importunity. Buckingham told 
the as vas 


* Sir Thomas More, p. 496. 


him, 


Edward 


— 
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CHAP. him, that the nation were reſolved to have him for 
XXIII. King: The protector declared his purpoſe to main- 
- kin his loyalty to the preſent ſovereign, and ex- 


_ | horted them to adhere to the tame reſolution, He 
was told, that the nation were determined to have 
another prince; and if he rejected their unanimous 
voice, they muſt look out for one, who wonld be 

more compliant. This argument was too powerful 
e to be reſiſted : He was prevailed on to accept of the 


ſumes the cron: And he thencetorth acted as legitimate and 
throne. Tightiul ſovereign. 

Tas ridiculous farce was ſoon after followed by 

a ſcene truly tragical : The murder of the two in 
Murder of fant princes. Richard ſent orders to Sir Robert 
Waage Brakenbury, conſtable of the Tower, to put his ne- 

and of 

the duke phews to death; but this gentleman, who had ſenti- 
of York. ments of honour, refuſed to have any hand in the 
infamous office. The tyrant then ſent Sir James 
Tyrrel, who promiſed obedience; and he ordered 
Brakenbury to reſign to this gentleman the keys of 
the Tower for one night. Tyrrel, chooſing three 
aſſociates, Slater, Dighton and Foreſt, came in the 
night-time to the door of the chamber where the 
princes were lodged; and ſending in the aſſaſſins, 
he bid them execute their commiſſion ; while he 
himſelf ſtaid without. They found the young prin- 
ces in bed, and fallen into a ſound fleep. After ſuſ- 
ſocating them with the bolſter and pillows, they 
ſhowed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered 
them to be buried at the ſtair foot, deep in tie 


ground, under a heap of ſtones”. Theſe circum: I 


ſtances were all confeſſed by the actors in the follow- 
ing reign; and they were never puniſhed for the 
crime: Probably, becauſe Henry, whoſe maxims of 
government were extremely arbitrary, deſired to e- 
Rablith It as a Principle, that the commands of the 


p Sir T. More, p. 501. 


reigning 
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reigning ſovereign ought to juſtify every enormity © HAP. 
in thote who paid obedience to them. But there is XXIII. 


one circumſtance not fo eaſy to be accounted for: It 


— — 


is pretended, that Richard, diſpleaſed with this in- 148 


decent manner of burying his nephews, whom he 


had murdered, gave his chaplain orders to dig up 


the bodies, and to inter them in conſecrated ground; 


1 and as the man died ſoon after, the place of their 


. burial remained unknown, and the bodies could ne- 
3 er be found by any ſearch, which Henry VII. 

could make for them. Yet in the reign of Charles 
os WE when there was occalion to remove ſome 


\ Wl ffones and to dig into the very ſpot, which was 
it MW mentioned as the place of their firſt interment, the 
-. bones of two perſons were there found, which by 
i. their ſize correſponded exactly to the age of Edward 


he and his brother: They were concluded with certain- 
ty to be the remains of thoſe princes, and were in- 
terred under a marble monument by orders of King 
Charles % Perhaps, Richard's chaplain had died 
before he found an opportunity of executing his 
maſter's commands; and the bodies being ſuppoſed 
to be already removed, a diligent ſearch was not 
made for them by Henry i in the ne: where Hey 


les 
ed 
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he 
rin- 
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had been interred. 
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CHAP. HE firſt acts of Richard's adminiſtration were 
XXIII. to beſtow rewards on thoſe who had aſſiſted 
— him in uſurping the crown, and to gain by favours 


1483. thoſe, who, he thought, were beſt able to ſupport 


his future government. Thomas, lord Howard, 
was created duke of Norfolk; Sir Thomas Howard, 
his ſon, earl of Surrey ; lord Lovel, a viſcount by 
the ſame name; even lord Stanley was ſet at li. 
berty and made lord ſteward of the houſhold, 
This nobleman had become obnoxious by his firſt 
oppoſition to Richard's views, and alſo by his marry. 
ing the counteſs dowager of Richmond, the heireſs of 
the Somerſet family; but ſenſible of the neceſſity 
ſubmiſſion to the preſent government, he coun- 
rerfeited ſuch zeal for Richard's cauſe, that he 
was received into favour, and even found means 


Ul | to be entruſted with the moſt important com- 
5 mands by that politic and jealous tyrant. 5 
Wil! Bor the perſon, who, both from the great. . 


"0h neſs of his ſervices, and the power and ſplendor MW 
Wh! | of his family, was beſt intitled to favours unde! WM: 
if the new government, was the duke of Bucking- WM, 
0 ham; and Richard ſeemed determined to ſparc . 
1 no pains nor bounty in ſecuring him to his inte- 


| 0 reſts, Buckingham was deſcended from a daugh- . 
Wn ter of Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, * 
j pe. 


both allied to the royal family, and had claims 
. for dignities as well as eſtates, of a very exten- 
. | ſive nature. The duke of Gloceſter, and Henry 
carl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. had mar: 
0 ried the two daughters and co-heirs of Bohun, cat! 
0 of Hereford, one of the greateſt of the antient 
05 barons, N immenſe property came thus to be 
. . divided 


N 
i 
| } uncle to Richard II. and by this pedigree, he was 
| 
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divided into two ſhares. The one was inherited by CH AP. 
the family of Buckingham; the other was united to XXIII. 
the crown by the family of Lancaſter, and after ©, 185. 
the forfeiture of that royal line, was ſeized as legally 
devolved to them, by the ſovereigns of the houſe 


5 of Vork. The duke of Buckingham laid hold of 
the preſent opportunity, and claimed the reſtitution 
I of that portion of the Hereford eſtate, which had 
8 eſcheated to the crown, as well as of the great of- 
l, fice of conſtable, which had long continued by in- 
, heritance in his anceſtors of that family. Richard : 


) I readily complied with theſe demands, which were 
probably the price ſtipulated to Buckingham for 
his aſſiſtance in promoting the uſurpation. That 
it WY nobleman was inſtalled in the office of conſtable , 

he received a grant of the eſtate of Hereford :; 
many other dignities and honours were conferred 
upon him; and the King thought himſelf ſecure of 
preſerving the fidelity of a man, whoſe intereſts 
ſeemed to be ſo cloſely connected with thoſe of the 
preſent government. 

Bur it was impoſſible, that friendſhip could long Duke of | 
remain inviolate between two men of ſuch corrupt Bucking- 
morals as Richard and the duke of Buckingham. 23 
Hiſtorians aſcribe their firſt quarrel to the King's re- 
ſuſal of making reſtitution of the Hereford eſtate , 
but it is certain from records, that he paſſed a grant 
for that purpoſe, and that the full demands of Buck- 
ngham were ſatisfied in this particular. Perhaps, 
Richard was ſoon ſenſible of the danger which 
might enſue from conferring ſuch an immenſe pro- 
perty on a man of ſo turbulent a character, and after- _ 
wards raiſed difficulties about the execution of his 
own grant: Perhaps he refuſed ſome other demands 
f Buckingham, whom he found it impoſſible to 
Nasty for his paſt ſervices : Perhaps, he relolved, 3 


Dugdale's Baron. 11 i. p. 168, 169; 5 
Vol. III. e ac- 
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CHAP. according to the uſual maxim of politicians, to 1 
XXIII. the firſt opportunity of ruining this powerful ſub— 


1483 


ject, who had been the principal inſtrument of his 
own elevation; and the diſcovery of this intention 
begot the firſt ſuſpicions in the duke of Bucking- 
ham. However this may be, it is certain, that the 
duke, ſoon after Richard's acceſſion, began to form 
a conſpiracy againſt the government, and attempted 
to overthrow that uſurpation, which he himſelf had 


ſo zealouſly contributed to eſtabliſh. 


Never was there an uſurpation in any country 
more flagrant than that of Richard, nor more repug- 
nant to every principle of juſtice and public intereſt, 
His claim was entirely founded on impudent allega- 
tions, never attempted to be proved, ſome of them 


incapable of proof, and all of them, implying ſcan— 


dalous reflections on his own family, and on the 


_ perſons with whom he was the moſt nearly connected. 
His title was never acknowledged by any national 


aſſembly, ſcarce even by the loweſt populace-to whom 
he appealed ; and had become prevalent merely for 
want of ſome perſon of diſtinction, who might ſtand 
forth againſt him, and give a voice to thoſe ſenti- 


ments of general deteſtation, which aroſe in every 
boſom. Were men diſpoſed to pardon theſe viola. 


tions of public rigat, the ſenſe of private and do- 
meſtic duty, which 1s not to be effaced in the moſt 
barbarous times, muſt have begot an abhorrence a- 
gainſt him; and have repreſented the murder of the 


young and innocent princes, his nephews, with whole | 


protection he had been entruſted, in the moſt odions 


colours imaginable. To endure ſuch a blood) 
uſurper ſeemed to draw diſgrace upon the nation, 


and to be attended with immediate danger to every 
individual, who was diſtinguiſhed by his birth, me- 


rit, or ſervices. Such was become the general voice 


of the people all parties were united in the ſame 
| ſent 


| 
4 
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W halt brother of Henry 
Tudor and Catharine of France, relict of Henry V. 
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and, of late, ſo much diſcredited, felt their blaſted 


299 
ſentiments; and the Lancaſtrians, ſo long oppreſſed, 


CHAP. 
XXIII. 


hopes again revive, and anxiouſly attended to the 


conſequences of theſe extraordinary events. The 


duke of Buckingham, whoſe family had been de- 


1483. 


yoted to that intereſt, and who, by his mother, a 
daughter of Edmund, duke of Somerſet, was allied 


to the houſe of Lancaſter, was eaſily inclined to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of this party, and to endeavour 
the reſtoring 
biſhop of Ely, a zealous Lancaſtrian, whom the King 
had impriſoned, and had afterwards committed to 


it to its antient ſuperiority. Morton, 


the cuſtody of Buckingham, encouraged theſe ſenti- 


ments; and by his exhortations the duke caſt his 
eye on the young earl of Richmond, as the only 


perſon, who could free the nation from the tyranny. 


of the preſent uſurper *, 


_ Henxy, earl of Richmond, was at this time de- The earl 
tained in a kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of Rich- 
of Brittany ; and his deſcent, which ſeemed to give mend. 


nim ſome pretenſions to the crown, had been a 
great object of jealouſy both in the late and in 
the preſent reign. John, the firſt duke of Somer- 
ſet, who was grandſon of John of Gaunt, by a ſpu- 
rious branch, but legitimated by act of parliament, 


had left only one daughter, Margaret; and his 


younger brother, Edmund, had ſucceeded him in 
his titles, and in a conſiderable part of his fortune. 
Margaret had eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond, 
VI. and fon of Sir Owen 


and ſhe bore him only one fon, who received the 


name of Henry, and who, after his father's death, 


inherited the honours and fortune of Richmond, 
His mother, being a widow, had efpouſed in ſe- 
cond marriage Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Bucking- 


ham, and after the death of that gentleman, had mar- 


s Hift, Croyl. cont. p. 568. 
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CHAT: ried the preſent lord Stanley ; but had no children 


1453. 


XXIII. by either of theſe huſbands; and her fon, Henry, 


was thus, in the event of her death, the only lawful 
heir of all her fortunes. But this was not the moſt 
conſiderable advantage, which he had reaſon to ex- 


& from her ſucceſſion : He would repreſent the 


eldeſt branch of the houſe of Somerſet ; he would 


inherit all the title of that family to the crown; and 


tho' its claim, while any legitimate branch ſubſiſted 


of the houſe of Lancaſter, had always been much diſ- 


regarded, the zeal of faction, after the death of 


Henry VI. and the murder of prince Edward, 
immediately conferred a weight and conſideration 


upon 1t. 


'Kine Edward IV. ending: that all the Land 


ans had caſt their eyes towards the young earl of 
Richmond, as the object of their hopes, thought him 


alſo worthy of his attention; and purſued him into 


his retreat in Brittany, whither his uncle, the ear] 
of Pembroke, had carried him, after the battle 
of Teukeſbury, ſo fatal to his party. He applied 
to Francis II. duke of Brittany, who was his ally, 


a weak but a good prince; and deſired him to de- 
liver up this fugitive, who might be the ſource of 


future diſturbances in England : But the duke, averſe 


to fo diſhonourable a propoſal, would only conſent, 
that, for the ſecurity of Edward, the young no- 


bleman ſhould be detained in cuſtody ; and he 


received an annual penſion from England for the 
ſafe keeping or ſubſiſtance of his priſoner. But to- 


wards the end of Edward's reign, when the king- 
dom was menaced with a war both from France 


and Scotland, the anxieties of the Engliſh court with 


regard to Henry were very much encreaſed; and 


Edward made a new propoſal to the duke, which 
covered under the faireſt appearances, the moſt 


bloody and treacherous 1 intentions, He Fe that 


he 


1 v4 * " 
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en Mo 


he was deſirous of gaining his enemy, and of unit- CH ADP. 
ing him to his own family by a marriage with his XXIII. 


daughter, Elizabeth; and he ſolicited to have him 


ſent over to England, for the executing a ſcheme, 


which would redound fo much to his advantage. 


Theſe pretences, ſeconded by bribes to Peter 
Landais, a corrupt miniſter, by whom the duke 
was entirely governed, gained credit with the court 


of Brittany : Henry was delivered into the hands of 
the Engliſh agents: He was ready to embark : 


When a ſuſpicion of Edward's real deſign was ſug- 


geſted to the duke, who recalled his orders, and 


thus ſaved the unhappy youth from the imminent 


danger, which hung over him. 
Tursz ſymptoms of continued jealouſy in the 
reigning family of England both ſeemed to give 


ſome authority to Henry's pretenſions, and made 


him the object of general favour and compaſſion, 
on account of the dangers and perſecutions to which 


he was expoſed. The univerſal deteſtation of Ri- 
chard's conduct turned {ti} more the attention of 


the nation towards him; and as all the deſcendants 
of the houſe of York were either women or minors, 
he ſeemed to be the only perſon from whom the na- 


tion could expect the expulſion of the odious and 


bloody tyrant. But notwithftanding theſe circum- 
ſtances, which were ſo favourable to Henry, Buck- 
ingham and the biſhop of Ely well knew, that there 
would ſtill lie many obſtacles in his way to the throne , 


and that tho' the nation had been extremely divided 
between Henry VI. and the duke of Vork, when pre- 


ſent poſſeſſion and hereditary right ſtood in oppo- 
ſition to each other; yet, ſo ſoon as theſe titles 


were conjoined by Edward IV. the bulk of the peo- 
ple had come over to the reigning family; and the 


Lancaſtrians had extremely decayed, both in num- 
bers and authority, It was therefore ſuggeſted by 
Morton, 


483. 
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CHAP. Morton, and readily aſſented to by the duke, that the 
XXIII. only means of overturning the preſent uſurpation, was 
5 unite the oppoſite factions, by contracting a mar- 
43. riage between the earl of Richmond and the princeſs 
Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of King Edward, and 
thereby blending together the oppoſite pretenſions of 
their families, which had ſo long been the ſource of 
public diſorders and convulſions. They were ſen- 
{ible, that the people were extremely deſirous of re- 
poſe after fo many bloody and deſtructive com- 
motions ; that both Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians, who 
now lay equally under oppreſſion, would embrace 
this ſcheme with ardour ; and that the proſpect of 
reconciling the two parties, which was in itſelf fo 
deſirable an end, would, when added to the ge- 
neral hatred of the preſent government, render their 
cauſe abſolutely invincible. In conſequence of theſe 
views, the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, ſtew- 
| ard to the counteſs of Richmond, opened the firſt 
propoſals of ſuch an union to that lady ; and the 
ſcheme appeared fo advantageous for her ſon, and, 
at the ſame time, ſo likely to ſucceed, that it ad- 
mitted not of the leaſt heſitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welſh 
phyſician, who had acceſs to the Queen dowager 
in her ſanctuary, carried the propoſals to her; and 
found, that revenge for the murder of her brother 
þ and of her three ſons, apprehenſions for her ſur— 
1 viving family, reſentmeat of her confinement and op- 
Wo preſſions, eaſily overcame all her prejudices againſt 
the houſe of Lancaſter, and procured her approbati- 
| 1 on of a marriage, to which the age and birth, as well 
"Wit as the preſent ſituation, of the two parties, ſeemed 
\ ſo naturally to invite them. She ſecretly bor- 
rowed a ſum of money in the city, ſent it over 
to the earl of Richmond, required his oath to ful 
fil the marriage as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in Eng- 


land, adviſed him to levy as many foreign forces as 
poſſible 


— 
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poſſible, and promiſed to join him, on his firſt ap- 
pearance, with all the friends and partizans of her 
family. h . 5 

Tur plan being thus laid upon the ſolid ſoundati— 
ons of good ſenſe and found policy, it was ſecretly 


communicated to the principal perſons of both par- 


ties in all the counties of England; and a wonder- 
ful alacrity appeared in every order of men, to for- 
ward its ſucceſs and completion. But it was im— 


poſſible, that ſo extenſive a conſpiracy could be con- 


CHAP. 
XXIII. 
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ducted ſo ſecretly as entirely to eſcape the jealous 
and vigilant eve of Richard; and he ſoon received 
intelligence, that his enemies, headed by the duke 
of Buckingham, were forming ſome deſign againſt 
his authority. He immediately put himſelf in a 


poſture of defence by levying ſome troops in the 


North; and he ſummoned the duke to appear at 


court, in ſuch terms as ſeemed to promiſe him a re- 
newal of their former friendſhip. But that noble- 
man, well acquainted with the barbarity and trea- 
chery of Richard, replied only by taking arms in 
Wales, and giving the ſignal to his accomplices for 
a general inſurrection in all parts of England, But 


there happened at that very time to fall ſuch heavy 


-ORober. 


rains, ſo inceſſant and continued, as exceeded any 
known 1n the memory of man; and the Severne, 
with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, ſwelled 
to a height which rendered them impaſſible, and 
prevented Buckingham from marching into the heart 


of England to join his aſſociates. The Welſhmen, 


event, partly diſtreſſed by famine in their camp, 


partly moved by ſuperſtition at this extraordinary 


ell off from him; and Buckingham finding bimſelf 


deſerted by his followers, put on a diſguiſe, and 


took ſhelter in the houſe of Baniſter, an old ſervant 
of his family. But being detected in his retreat, Bucking- 
he was brought to the King at Saliſbury ; and was in- ham exe. 
tantly tried, condemned, and cxccuted, according ted. 


t0 
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cha. to the ſummary method practiſed in thoſe ages 2, 
XXIII. The other conſpirators, who took arms in four diffe- 


1483. 


ly fortunate. 
whom he made ſome examples. 
ſeem not to have been remarkably ſevere; 
are told of one gentleman, William Colingbourne, 
who ſuffered under colour of this rebellion, but 
in reality for a diſtich of quibbling verſes, which 


rent places, at Exeter, at Saliſbury, at Newbury, at 
Maidftone, hearing of the duke of Buckingham's 
misfortunes, deſpaired of ſucceſs, and immediately 
diſperſed themſelves. 
Tur marquis of Dorſet and biſhop of Ely made 
their eſcape beyond ſea: Many others were equal- 
Several fell into Richard's hands, of 
His executions 
tho' we 


he had compoſed againſt Richard and his mini- 


S2. The earl of Richmond, 
his friends, had ſet fail from St. Malo's, carrying 
on board a body of 5000 men, levied in foreign 
but his fleet being at firſt drove back 
by : a eg he appeared not on the coaſt of Eng- 
land till after the diſperſion of all his friends; and 
he found himſelf obliged to return to the court of 
Brittany. 


parliament; 


2 Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 568. 
The lines were: 
The Rat, the Cat, and Lovel that Deg, | 
Rule all England under the Hog. 
Alluding 10 the names of Ratcliffe and Catelby ; and to Rich- 
, which were a boar. 


in concert with 


Tur King, - thus triumphant. in all places, 
and ſtrengthened by this unſucceſsful attempt 
to dethrone him, ventured at laſt to ſummon a 
a meaſure which his crimes and fla- 
grant uſurpation had made him hitherto decline, 
Tho' it was natural that the parliament, 
conteſt of national * ſhould always adhere 


in a 


0 
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to the victor, he ſeems to have apprehended, I-f CAP, 


his title, founded on no principle, and fupported by 
no party, might be rejected by that aſſembly, B. > 


his enemies being now at his feet, the parliament had 
7 no choice but to recognize his authority, and ac- 

knowledge his right to the crown. His only fon 
e Edward, then a youth of twelve years of age, was 
created prince of Wales: The duties of tonnage and 
f poundage were granted him for life; And Richard, 


18 in order to reconcile the nation to his government, 
'e paſled ſome popular laws, particularly one againſt the 
e, late practice of extorting money on pretence of be- 

at nevolences. 

ch ALL the other meaſures of the King tended to 
li- the ſame object. Senſible, that the on circum- 
th ſtance which could give him ſecurity was to ga the 
ng confidence of the Yorkiſts, he paid court to the 
gn Queen-dowager with ſuch art and addreſs, made ſuch 


ck earneſt proteſtations of his ſincere good. will and 
g- friendſhip, that this princeſs, tired of confinement, 
nd and deſpairing of any ſucceſs from her former pro- 
of ects, ventured to leave her ſanctuary, and to "put 


herſelf and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 


But he ſoon carried farther his views for the c{ta- 
ces, blihment of his throne. He had married Anne, the 
npt | cond daughter of the earl of Warwic, and widow 
n a ef Edward prince of Wales, whom Richard bimſelf 
fla- bad murdered ; but this princeſs having born hin 


line, I but one ſon, who died about this time, he conſide- 


n a ed her as an invincible obſtacle to the ſettlement 


here Nof his fortune, and he was believed to have carried 


her off by poiſon ; a crime for which the public 
could not be ſuppoſed to have any very ſolid proof, 


Rich- 


bis government. The earl of Richmond, he knew, 


0 
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but which the uſual tenor of his conduct made it : 
reaſonable to ſuſpect. He now thought it in his 
power to remove the chief perils which threatened 
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CHAP. could never be dangerous but from his es 
XXII. marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, the true heir 


1484. 


of the « crown; and he therefore intended, by means 
of a papal diſpenſation, to eſpouſe himſelf this prin- 
ceſs, and thus to unite in his own family their 
contending titles. The Quzen-dowager, eager to 
recover her loſt au thority, neither ſcrupled this 
alliance, which was very unuſual in England, and 
was regarded as inceſtuous; nor felt any hor- 
ror at marrying her daughter to the murderer of 
her three ſons and of her brother : She even con- 
joined fo far her intereſts with thoſe of the uſurper, 
that ſhe wrote to all her partizans, and among the 
reſt to her ſon the marquis of Dorſet, deſiring them 
to withdraw from the earl of Richmond; ; an injury 


which the earl could never afterwards forgive: The 
court of Rome was applied to for a diſpenſation: 


Richard thought, that he could eaſily defend him- 
felf during the interval, till it arrived; and he had 
afterwards the agreeable proſpect of a full and 
ſecure ſettlement. He flattered himſelf, that the 
Engliſh nation, ſeeing all danger removed of a 


diſputed fucceſſion, would then acquieſce under the 


dominion of a prince, who was of mature years, of 
great abilities, and of a genius qualified for govern- 
ment ; and that they would forgive him all the 
crimes wich he had committed 1 in paving his way 


to the throne. 


Bur the crimes of Richard were ſo horrid and 
fo thocking to humanity, that the natural ſenti— 
ments of men, without any political or public 
views, were ſufficient to render his government un- 
ſtable; and every perſon of probity and honour 


was earneſt to prevent the ſceptre from being 


farther polluted by that bloody and treacherous 
hand which held it. All the exiles flocked to the 
earl of Richmond in Brittany, and exhorted him to 
haſten las attempt of a new invalion, and to a 

| | the 


nnd I , 


the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, which muſt C HAP. 
prove fo fatal to all his hopes. The earl, ſenſible XXIII. 
of the urgent neceſſity, but dreading the treachery 
of Peter Landais, who had entered into a negotia- 
tion with Richard for delivering him up, was ob- 
liged to attend only to his preſent ſafety ; and he 
made his eſcape to the court of France. The mi- 
niſters of Charles VIII. who had now ſucceeded to 
the throne after the death of his father Lewis, gave 
him countenance and protection, and being de- 
ſirous of raiſing diſturbances to Richard, they ſe- 
cretly encouraged the earl in the levies which he 
made for the ſupport of his enterprize againſt Eng- 
land, The earl of Oxford, whom Richard's ſuſpi- 
cions had thrown into confinement, having made 
his eſcape, here joined Henry; and enflamed his 
ardour for the attempt, by the favourable accounts 
which he brought of the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh 
nation, and their univerſal hatred of Richard's 
crimes and uſurpation. 89 


1484. 


Taz earl of Richmond ſet out from Harfleur _ 1485. 
in Normandy with a retinue of about 2000 Per e 
ſons; and after a navigation of ſix days, he ar- e of 
rived at Milford-Haven in Wales, where he land- Rich- 
ed without oppoſition. He directed his courſe to mond. 
that part of the kingdom, in hopes that the Welſh, 8 : 
who regarded him as their countryman, and Who? 
had already been prepoſſeſſed in favour of his 

cauſe by means of the duke of Buckingham, 
| would join his ſtandard, and enable him to make 
head againſt the eſtabliſhed government. Richard, 
who knew not in what quarter he might expect 
the invader, had taken poſt at Nottingham, in 
the centre of the kingdom ; and having given 
commiſſions to different perſons in the ſeveral coun - 
ties, whom he empowered to oppoſe his enemy, lie 
propoſed in perſon to fly, on the firſt alarm, to the 
4 Pe Rr2 place 


CHAP. 
XXI i. 
1485. 
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place which was expoſed to danger. Sir Rice ap 
Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert were entruſted 


with this authority in Wales; but the former im- 


en deierted to Henry; the ſecond made 
but ſecble oppoſition to him: And the earl, ad- 
vaicing towards Shrewſbury, received every day 


ſor e r21:yorcement from his partizans. Sir Gilbert 


Talbot Joined him with all the vaſſals and retainers 
of the lamily of. Shrewſbury ; Sir Thomas Bour— 
chier, Sir Walter Hungerford, brought their friends 
to ſhare his fortune ; and the appearance of men 
of diſtinction in bis camp made e his cauſe 


wear a favourable aſpect. 


Bur the danger to which Richard was chiefly 
expoſed, proceeded not ſo much from the zeal of 


bis open enemies, as from the infidelity of his pre- 


tended friends. Scarce any nobleman of diſtinction 


Vas ſincerely attached to his cauſe, except the duke 


of Norfolk; and all thoſe who feigned the moſt 
loyalty were only watching an opportunity to be- 


tray and deſert him. But the perſons of whom 
| he entertained the greateſt ſuſpicion, were the lords 


tanley and his brother Sir William; whoſe con- 
nexions with the earl of Richmond, notwithſtand- 
ing cheir proſeſhons of attachment to his perſon, 
were never entirely forgot or overlooked by him. 
When ne empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, 
he ſtill retained his eldeſt ſon, lord Strange, as a 
pledge of his fidelity; and that nobleman was, on 
this account, obliged to employ great precaution and 


reſerve in his proceedings. He raiſed a powerful bo- 


dy of his friends and retainers in Cheſhire and Lanca- 


ſhire, but without openly declaring himſelf: And tho 


220 Aug. 
Battle of 


Boſworth. 


Henry had received ſecret aſſurances of his friendly 
intention, the armies on both ſides knew not what to 
infer from his equivocal behaviour, The two rivals, 
at laſt, approached each other, at Boſworth near 
Leiceſter; Henry at the head of fix thouſand men, 

Richard 


ECH * 1 WM: 29 
Richard with an army of above double the number; NA p. 
and a deciſive action was every hour looked for be- XXIII. 
tween them. Stanley, who commanded about ſeven ———— 
thouſand men, took care to poſt himſelf at Ather- 1495: 
ſtone, not far from the expected field of battle; and 
he made ſuch a diſpoſition as enabled him on occa- 
ſion to join either party. Richard had too much ſa- 
gacity not to diſcover his intentions from theſe 
movements ; but he kept the ſecret from his own 
men for fear of diſcouraging them: He took not 
immediate revenge on Stanley's ſon, as ſome of 
his courtiers advited him; becaute he hoped that 
ſo valuable a pledge would induce the father to 
prolong ſtill farther his ambiguous conduct: And 
he haſtened to decide by arms the quarrel with his 


| competitor ; being certain, that a victory over the 


earl of Richmond wonld enable him to take am- 
ple revenge of all his enemies, open and con- 
cealed. 

Tur van of Richmond's army, conſiſting of ar- 
chers, was commanded by John earl of Oxford: Sir 
Gilbert Talbot led the right wing ; Sir John Savage 
the left: The earl himſelf, accompanied by his 
uncle, the earl of Pembroke, placed himſelf in the 
main body. Richard alſo took poſt in his main 
body, and entruſted the command of his van to 
the duke of Norfolk: As his wings were never 
engaged, we have not learned the names of the 
ſeveral commanders. Soon aſter the battle began, 
lord Stanley, whoſe conduct in this whole affair 
diſcovers great precaution and abilities, appeared in 
the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. 
This meaſure, which was ſo unexpected to the 
men, tho? not to their leaders, had a proportional 
effect on both armies : It inſpired unuſual courage 
into Henry's ſoldiers, it threw Richard's into diſmay 
and confuſion. The intrepid tyrant, ſenſible of his 
deſperate ſituation, caſt his eye around the field, and 
perceiving his rival at no great diſtance, he 2 

again 
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CHAP. againſt him with fury, in hopes, that either Henry's 
XXIII. death or his own would ſoon decide the victory be- 
1485, Ween them. He killed with his own hands Sir Wil— 
liam Brandon, ſtandard-bearer to the earl: He diſ- 
mounted Sir John Cheyney : He was, now within 
reach of Richmond himſelf, who declined not the 
combat; when Sir William Stanley, breaking in 
with his troops, ſurrounded Richard, who, fighting 
bravely to the laſt moment, was overwhelmed by 
Death the numbers of his enemies, and periſhed by a fate 
too mild and honourable for his multiplied and de- 
teſtable enormities. His men every where fought 

tor ſafety by flight, 

TERRE fell in this battle about 4000 men on the 

ſide of the vanquiſhed; and among theſe the duke 

of Norfolk, the lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Ri- 

_ chard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Robert 
Brakenbury. The loſs was very inconſiderable on the 

ſide of the victors. Sir William Cateſby, a great 
inſtrument of Richard's crimes, was taken, and ſoon 

after beheaded, with ſome others, at Leiceſter, 

The body of Richard was found in the field, co- 

vered with dead enemies, and all beſmeared with 
blood: It was thrown careleſsly acroſs a horſe ; was 

1 carried to Leiceſter amid the ſhouts of the inſulting 
Wl ſpectators; and was interred i in the Gray-Friars church 
1 | | of that place. 


| a Tur hiſtorians who favour Richard (for even he 
„ Richard has met with partizans among the later writers) 
Me III. maintain, that he was well qualified for govern- 
10 ment, had he legally obtained it; and that he com- 
Wi; | mitted no crimes but ſuch as were neceſſary to pro- 
. cure him poſſeſſion of the crown: But this 1s a very 


; poor apology, when it is confeſſed, that he was read) 
My & to commit the moſt horrid crimes, which appeared 
wh neceſſary for that purpoſe; and it is certain, that all 
Wh has courage and capacity, qualities in which he real 


1 ſeems not to have been deficient, would nevet 
FER 19 i | ; ” | 5 | h od 
% | | a\ i 
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e- ger of the precedent, and for the contagious exam- XXIII. 
l- ple of vice and murder, exalted upon the throne. A 
iſ- This prince was of a ſmall ſtature, hump- backed, 

in and had a very harſh diſagreeable viſage; fo that his 

he body was in every particular no leſs deformed than 

in his mind. Es | 1 | | 

ng WE, 

by 33 1 * Wen =p 

ate mY „ 100 

de- Tavs have we purſued the Hiſtory of England 

ght thro' a ſeries of many barbarous ages; till we have 


at laſt reached the dawnings of civility and ſcience, 
the Ml and have the proſpect, both of greater certainty in 
ke ur hiſtorical narrations, and of being able to pre- 
Ri- WW {ent to the reader a ſpectacle more worthy of his 
bert attention. The want of certainty, however, and 
\ the Ml of circumſtances, is not alike to be complained of 
rreat throughout every period of this long narration. 
ſoon This iſland poſſeſſes many antient hiſtorians of 
eſter good credit, as well as many hiſtorical monuments , 
| co-Nend it is rare, that the annals of ſo uncultivated a 
with people, as were the Engliſh as well as the other Eu- 
was vpean nations, after the decline of Roman learn- 
Utins Ming, have been tranſmitted to poſterity ſo compleat, 
hurch hend with ſo little mixture of falſhood and ſa- 
I ble. This advantage we owe entirely to the cler- 
en heey of the church of Rome; who, founding their 
ritets authority on their ſuperior knowledge, preſerved 
Over the precious literature of antiquity from a total extinc- 
com- Ntonb; and under fhelter of their numerous privi- 


o pro- . legs 
a very * . . 5 0 
; read) Every one that has peruſed the ancient Monkiſh writers, 


1 ows, that, however barbarous their own ſtyle, they are 
all of alluſions to the Latin claſſics, eſpecially the poets. 
There ſeems alſo in thoſe middle ages to have remained ma- 

ly antient books, that are now loſt. Malmeſbury, who flou- 
bed in the reign of Henry J. and King Stephen, quotes Livy's 
eſcription of Cæſar's paſſage over the Rubicon. Fitz-Stephen, 

o lived in the reign of Henry II. alludes to a paſſage 0 the 
| larger 


have made compenſation to the people for the dan-CHAP. 
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CH p. leges and immunities, acquired a ſecurity by means 
XXIII. of the ſuperſtition, which they would in vain have 
claimed, from the juſtice and humanity, of thoſe 
turbulent and licentious ages. Nor is the ſpectacle 
altogether unentertaining and uninſtructive, which 
the hiſtory of thoſe times preſents to us. The view 
of human manners and actions, in all their yariet: 
of appearances, 1s both profitable and agreeable, 
and if the aſpect in ſome periods ſeems horrid and 
deformed, we may thence learn to cheriſh with the 
greater anxiety that ſcience and civility which has 
ſo cloſe a connexion with virtue and humanity, and 
which, as it is a ſovereign antidote againſt ſuperſtiti- 
on, is alſo the moſt effectual remedy againſt vice 
and diſorders of every kind. 
Tur rife, progreſs, perfection, and decline of an 
and ſeience, are curious objects of contemplation, 
and intimately connected with a narration of civil 
tranſactions. The events of no particular period 
can be fully accounted for, but by conſidering the 
degrees of advancement, which men have reached 
in thoſe particulars. _ 
Trost who caſt their eye on the general re- 


N volutions of ſociety, will find, that, as all the 
i  =—_—_ improvements of the human mind had reached 
1 _ nearly to their ſtate of perfection about the age 
1 of Auguſtus, there was a ſenſible decline from 
VAT : | 45 of 

n that point or period; and men thenceforth relap- 
N | i ; 

[yt {cd gradually into Ignorance and barbariſm. The 
WIR — 
N 33 2 

U | larger hiſtory of Salluſt. In the collection of letters, which 
N 

1 pailes under the name of Thomas a Becket, we ſee how familiar 
Mi il | all the antient hiſtory and antient books were to the more inge: 
1 nious and more dignified churchmen of that time, and confe- 
[1 886 quently how much that order of men muſt have furpaſſed all 
. 1 the other members of the ſociety. That prelate and his friends 
0 | call each other philoſophers in all the courſe of their correſpon- 
"i h dence, and conſider the reſt of the world as ſunk into total ig- 
Wally norance and barbariſm. | 

M | 8 
t : | unlimited 


art 
tion, 
Civil 
110d 
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ched 


| re- 


the 
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the lives and properties of men inſecure and preca- 
rious; and proved deſtructive to thoſe vulgar and 
more neceſſary arts of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce; and in the end, to the military art and 
genius itſelf, by which alone the immenſe fabric 
of the empire could be ſupported. The irruption 
of the barbarous nations, which ſoon followed, over- 
whelmed all human knowledge, which was already 
far in its decline; and men ſunk every age deeper 
into 1gnorance, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition; till 
the light of antient ſcience and hiſtory, had very 
nearly ſuffered a total extinction in all the European 
nations, %% inde 
Bor there is an ultimate point of depreſſion, as 
well as of exaltation, from which human affairs natu- 
rally return in a contrary progreſs, and beyond which 
they ſeldom paſs either in advancement or decline. 
The period, in which the people of Chriſtendom 


were the loweſt ſunk in ignorance, and conſequently 5 


> age in diſorders of every kind, may juſtly be fixed at 
from the eleventh century, about the age of William the 


relap- ¶ Conqueror; and from that era, the fun of ſcience, 
The W beginning to re-aſcend, threw out many gleams of 
ght, which preceded the full morning, when letters 
which ¶ were revived in the fifteenth century. The Danes 
ap. and other narthern people, who had fo long infeſted 
conſe-Jall the coaſts, and even the inland parts of Europe, 
ed all EY by their depredations, having now learned the arts 

friend Hof tillage and agriculture, found a ſettled ſubſiſ- 
00 tence at home, and were no longer tempted to deſert 


Vol. III. 8 their 


imited 
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CHAP. their induſtry, in order to ſeck a precarious liveli. 

XXIII. hood by rapine and by the plunder of their neigh- 

bours. The feudal governments alſo, among the 

more ſouthern nations, were reduced to a kind of 

ſyſtem ; and tho that ſtrange ſpecies of civil polity 

Was ill fitted to enſure either liberty or tranquilſity, 

it was preferable to the univerſal licence and difor- 

der, which had every where preceded' it. But per- 


haps there was no event, which rended farther to c 
the improvement of the age, than one, which has | 
not been much remarked, the accidental finding a i 
copy of Juſtinian's Pandedts, about the year 1130, c 
in the town of Amalfi 1n Italy. 9 
Tun eccleſiaſtics, who had leiſure, and ſome in- 
clination to ſtudy, immediately adopted with zeal b 
this excellent ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and ſpread f 
the knowledge of it in every part of Europe. Be- 1 
fides the intrinſic. merit of the performance, it was WI * 


recommended to them by its original connexion 
with the imperial city of Rome, which, being the t 


ſeat of their religion, ſeemed to acquire a new luſ- on 
tre and authority, by the diffafion of its laws MW 

over the weſtern world. In leſs than ten years 05 
after the diſcovery of the Pandects, Vacarius, un- . 

der the protection of Theobald, archbiſhop of Ca- 

terbury, read public lectures "of civil law in the th 
_ naiverfity of Oxford; and the ctergy every where, 1 
by their example as well as exhortation, were the 10 

te 


means of ſpreading the higheſt eſteem for this 
new ſcience. That order of men, having large 2 
poſſeſſions to defend, were in a manner neceſſirated 
to turn their ſtudies towards the law; and their MW Pe 


properties being often endangered by the violence cl 
of the princes and barons, it became their intereſt ſar 
an 


to enforce the obſervance of general and equi 
table rules, from which alone they could receive P* 


protection. As they poſſeſſed all the knowledge 


of Ml {as 


FE SS - 
of the age, and were alone acquainted with the ha-CHAP. | 
bits of thinking, the practice as. well as ſcience of the XXIII. 
law, fell moſtly. into their hands: And tho! the cloſe * 
connexion, which without any neceſſity they form- 
ed between the canon and civil law, begot a jea- 

Jouſy in the laity of England, and prevented the 
Roman juriſprudence from becoming the municipal 

law of the country, as was the cate in many ſlates 

of Europe, a great part of it was ſecretly transferred : i 
into the practice of the courts. of juſtice, and the 
imitation of their neighbours, made the Engliſh gra- | 
dually endeavour to raiſe their own law from i its ori- 
ginal ſtate of rudeneſs and imperſection. 

Ir is eaſy to ſee what advantages Europe muſt 
have. reaped by. its inheriting at once from the an- 
tients, ſo complete an art, which was of itſelf ſo 
neceſſary for giving ſecurity to all other arts, and 
which, by refining, and ſtill more, by be ſtowing ſo- 
lidity on the judgment, ſerved as a model to fur- 
ther improvements. The ſenſible utility of the Ro- 
man law both to public and private intereſt recom- 
mended the ſtudy of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and ſpeculative ſciences carried no charms 
with them ; and thus the laſt branch of antient lite- 
| rature, which remained uncorrupted, was happily 
| the firſt tranſmitted to the modern world, For it 
is remarkable, that in the decline of Roman learn- 
ing, when the philoſophers were univerſally infec- 
ted with ſuperſtition and ſophiſtry, and the poets 
and hiſtorians with barbariſim, the lawyers, who in 
other countries are ſeldom models of ſcience or 
politeneſs, were yet able, by the conſtant ſtudy and 
cloſe imitation of their predeceſſois, to maintain the 
| ſame good ſenſe in their deciſions and reaſonings, 
and the ſame purity in their Mn gHage and ex- 
preſſion. 

Wrap beſtowed an additional merit on the civil ; 
law, was the extreme ignorance and imperfection of _ 

88 2 that 4 
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CHAP. that juriſprudence, which preceded it among all the 
XXIII. European nations, eſpecially among the Saxons or 


antient Engliſn. What abſurdities prevailed at that 
time in the adminiſtration of juſtice, may be con- 
_ ceived from the authentic monuments which remain 
of the antient Saxon laws; where a pecuniary com- 
mutation was received for every crime, where ſtated 


prices were fixed for men's lives and members, 


where private revenges were authorized for all in- 
juries, where the uſe of the ordeal, corſnet, and after. 
wards of the duel, was the received method of proof, 
and where the judges were ruſtic freeholders, aſſem. 
bled of a ſudden, and decided a cauſe from one 
debate or altercation of the parties. Such a ftate 
of ſociety was very little advanced beyond the rude 
ſtate of nature: Violence univerſally prevailed, in- 
ſtead, of general and equitable maxims: The pre- 
tended liberty of the times, was only an incapa- 
city of ſubmitting to government : And men, not 
protected by law in their lives and properties, ſought 
ſhelter, by their perſonal ſervility and attachments, 
under ſome powerful clyeftain, or by YOTuntnry com 

binations. 
Tus gradual progreſs of improvement, raiſed 
the Europeans ſomewhat from this uncultivated 
Nate; and affairs, in this iſland particularly, took 
very early a turn, which was more favourable to 
| Juſtice and to liberty. Civil employments and oc- 
cupations ſoon became honourable among the Eng- 
liſh : The ſituation of that people rendered not the 
perpetual attention to wars ſo neceſſary as among their 
neighbours, and all-regard was not confined to the mi- 
litary profeſſion: The gentry, and even the nobility, 
began to deem an acquaintance with the law, a requi- 
ſite part of education: They were leſs diverted than 
afterwards from ſtudies of this kind by other ſcier- 
ces; and 1 in the age of Henry VI. we are told by 
Forteſcue, 
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| Forteſcue, there were in the Inns of Court about CHAP. 
two thouſand ſtudents, moſt of them men of honou- XXIII. I 
| rable birth, who gave application to this branch of MO | 
civil knowledge. A circumſtance which proves, | 
that a conſiderable advance was already made in the 
ſcience of government, and which prognoſticated | 
| ſtill a greater. 
z chief advantage, which reſulted from the in- 
troduction and progreſs of the arts, was the intro- 
duction and progreſs of freedom; and this conſe- 
| quence affeCted men both 1 in their perſmal and civil | 
| capacities. 
le we conſider the antient ſtate of Europe, we 
| ſhall find, that the far greater part of the ſociety 
| were every where bereaved of their perſonal liberty, 
and lived entirely at the will of their maſters. Every 
one, that was not noble, was a ſlave: The peaſants 
| were fold along with the land: The few inhabitants 
| of cities were not in a better condition: Even the 
| gentry themſelves were ſubjected to a long train of 
| ſubordination under the greater barons or chief 
vaſſals of the crown; who, tho'- ſeemingly placed 
in a high ſtate of ſplendor, yet, having but a ſlen- 
der protection from the law, were expoſed to every 
| tempeſt of ſtate, and by the precarious condition, 
in which they lived, paid dearly for the power 
of oppreſſing and tyrannizing over their inferiors, 
The firſt incident, which broke in upon this vio- 
lent ſyſtem of government, was the practice, be- 
gun in France, of erecting communities and cor- 
porations, endowed with privileges and a ſeparate 
[municipal government, which gave them protec- 
tion againſt the tyranny of the barons, and which 
the prince himſelf deemed it prudent to reſpect *. 
The relaxation of the feudal tenures, and an exe- 
eution, 


There appear early ſymptoms of the jealouſy, entertained 
by the barons againſt the progreſs of the arts, as 1 * of 
eir 
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CHAP: cution, ſomewhat ſtricter, of the public law, be- 
XXIII. ſtowed an independance on vaſlals, which was 
"unknown to their forefathers. And even the pea- 


ſants themſelves, tho” later than other orders of the 
ſtate, made their eſcape from thoſe bonds of ville- 


nage or Ay; in which they had formerly been 


retained. | 

iT may appear ftrange, that the progreſs of the 
arts, which ſeems, among the Greeks and Romans, 
to have daily encreaſed the number of ſlaves, 
ſhould, in later times, have proved ſo general a 
ſource of libs -Ity ; but this difference of the events 
proceeded from a great difterence; in the circum- 
ſtances, which attended thoſe inſtitutions. The an- 


tient barons, being obliged to maintain themſelves 
continually in a military poſture, and little emu- 


lous of elegance or ſplendor, employed not ther 
villains as domeſtic ſervants, much leſs as manu- 
facturers, but compoſed their retinue of free-men, 
whoſe military ſpirit rendered the chieftain formi- 
dable to his neighbours, and who were ready to at- 
tend him in every warlike enterprize. The villains 
were occupied entirely in the cultivation of their 


maſter's land, and paid their rents either in corn and 


cattle and other produce of the farm, or in ſervile of- 
fices, which they performed about the baron's fami- 
ly, and upon the farms which he retained in his own 
poſſeſſion. In proportion as agriculture improved, 

and money encreaſed, it was found, that thelc 


their licentious power. A Nen enacted, 7 Henry IV. cap, 
17. prohibiting any one who did not poſſeſs. twenty ſhillings a. 
year in land from binding his ſons apprentices to any trade. 
They found already that the cities began to drain the country 
of the labourers and huſbandmen; and did not foreſee how 


much the encreaſe of commerce would increaſe the value of 


their eſtates. See farther, Cotton, p. 179. The Kings, to 
encourage the boroughs, granted them this privilege, that any 
Villain, who had ved a twelvemonth in any corporation, and 
Had been of the ud, ſhould be thenceforth regarded as free. 


ſervices, 


| th 
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ſervices, tho' extremely burthenſome to the villain, CHAP. 
were of little advantage to the maſter ; and that XXIII. | 
the produce of a large eftate could be much more” a 
conveniently diſpoſed of by the peaſant himſelf, f 

who raiſed it, than by the landlord or his bailiff, 1 
who were formerly accuſtomed to receive it. A 
commutation was therefore made of rents for ſer- 
vices, and of money-rents for thoſe in kind; and as 
men, in a ſubſequent age, diſcovered, that farms 
were better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a ſe- 
curity of poſſeſſion, the practice of granting leaſes to 
the peaſant began to prevail, which entirely broke 
the bonds of ſervitude, already much relaxed from 
the former practices. After this manner, villenage 
went gradually into diſuſe throughout the more civi- 
lized parts of Europe: The intereft of the maſter, 
as well as that of the ſlave, concurred in this altera- 
tion, The lateſt laws which we find in England for 
the enforcing or regulating this ſpecies of ſervitude, 
were enacted in the reign of Henry VII. And tho” 
the antient ſtatutes on this ſubject remain ſtill unre- 
pealed by parliament, it appears, that, before the 
reign of Elizabeth, the diſtinction of villain and free- 
man was totally, tho inſenſibly aboliſhed, aud that 
no perſon remained in this ſtate, to whom the for- 
mer laws could be applied. 
| Thus perſonal freedom became almoſt general I, je 
in Europe; an advantage which paved the way for f 
the encreaſe of political or civil liberty, and which, 
| even where it was not attended with this ſalu- 
tary effect, ſerved to give the members of the 
3 community ſome of the moſt conſiderable advan- 
y [MW tages of it. 


„Tus conſtitution of the Engliſh government, ever [i 
f | ſince the invaſion of this ifland by the Saxons, may 1 
„boaſt of this pre- eminence, that in no age the will of : i 
dhe monarch was ever entirely abſolute and uncon- 
-- trouled: 
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C HAP. trouled : But in other reſpects the balance of power 
XXIII. has extremely ſhifted among the ſeveral orders of 
e ſtate; and this fabric has experienced the ſame 
mutability, which has attended all human inſtitu- 
tions. 5 5 Se 8 
THe antient Saxons, like the other German 
nations, where each individual was enured to arms, 
and where the independance of men was ſecured 
by a great equality of poſſeſſions, ſeem to have ad- 
mitted a conſiderable mixture of democracy into W | 
their form of government, and to have been o, 
of the freeſt nations, of which there remains any, 
account in the records of hiſtory. After this tribe WW , 
was ſettled in England, eſpecially after the diſſolu- W , 
tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the 
kingdom produced a great inequality in property ; f 
ti 
A 
h 


and the balance ſeems to have inclined to the ſide 

of the ariſtocracy. The Norman conqueſt threy 
more authority into the hands of the ſovereign, 
which, however, admitted of great controul ; tho .. 
derived leſs from the general forms of the conſtitu- pe 
tion, which were inaccurate and irregular, than from 
the independant power enjoyed by each baron iu 
his particular diſtrict or province. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of the great charter exalted ſtill higher the A. 
riſtocracy, impoſed regular limits on royal power, 
and gradually introduced ſome mixture of Democra 
cy into the conſtitution. But even during this pe 
riod, from the agceſſion of Edward I. to the deat 
of Richard III. the condition of the commons was 
nowiſe deſirable; a kind of Poliſh Ariftocracy pre 
vailed ; and tho' the Kings were limited, the peophin : 
were as yet far from being free. It required the 
authority almoſt abſolute of the ſovereigns, which 
took place in the ſubſequent period, to pull dow! 
theſe diſorderly and licentious tyrants, who wer 
equal enemies to peace and to freedom, and to eſta 
gliſh that regular execution of the laws, which, in 
= following V 


AA 1 


following age, enabled the people to crect a regular CHAP. 


and equitable plan of liberty. 

| In each of theſe ſucceſſive alterations, the only 
| rule of government, which is intelligible or carries 
any authority with it, is the eſtabliſhed practice of 
the age, and the maxims of adminiſtration, which 
are at that time prevalent, and univerſally afſented 


| to. Thoſe who, from a pretended reſpect to anti- 


quity, appeal at every turn to an original plan of the 


| rable forms; and whatever period they pitch on for 
their model, they may ſtill be carried back to a more 


times, will appear ſtill leſs worthy of imitation. 


have happily eſtabliſhed the moſt perfect and moſt 
| accurate ſyſtem of liberty, that ever was found com- 


Wii 


XXIII. 


conſtitution, only cover their turbulent ſpirit and 
| their private ambition under the appearance of vene- 


antient period, where they will find the meaſures of 
power entirely different, and where every circum- 
| ſtance, by reaſon of the greater barbarity of the 


Above all, a civilized nation, like the Engliſh, who 
| patible with government, ought to be cautious of 


; appealing to the practice of their anceſtors, or regard- 
ing the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain rules 


in for their preſent conduct. An acquaintance with the 


. hiſtory of the antient periods of their government is 


"cl, chiefly 2 ful by inſtructing them to cheriſh their pre- 


dll ſent conſtitution from a compariſon or contraſt with 


pe. the condition of thoſe diſtant times. And it is alſo 


eath curious, by ſhewing them the remote, and commonly 


v3 faint and disfigured originals of the moſt finiſhed. 


pre- 
oplk 
| the 
vhicl 
do- 

wert 
eſta 
„ 04 
WII! 


and moſt noble inſtitutions, and by inſtructing them 
in the great mixture of accident which commonly 


ght, in erecting the complicated fabric o the moſt. 
erfect government. 


r CHAP, 


oncurs with a ſmall ingredient of wiſdom and fore- 


— 


= 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
HE N BI -t;: 


Ace on of Henry vil e title to. the Crown 
King's prejudice againſt the houſe Li York 
His Joe reception in London His 
7 . Sweating fickneſs — 4 par- 
liament - —— Entail of the crown —— | King? Ss mar- 
riage - An infurreftion —— Diſcontents of the 
people — Lambert Simnel —— Revolt f Ireland 
 ——{ntrigues of the dutcheſs of Burgund) 
Lambert Simnel INVades E Wo . / 
_ Stoke. 


CA. \HE victory, which the earl of Richmond 
XXIV. gained at Boſworth over Richard the third, 
vas entirely deciſive ; being attended, as well with 
e the total rout and diſperſion - of the royal army, as 
with the death of the King himſelf. The joy of ſo 

great ſucceſs ſuddenly prompted the ſoldiers,” in 

the field of battle, to beſtow on their victorious 
general the appellation of King, which he had 

not hitherto aſſumed; and the acclamations of 
Acceſſion Long live Henry ' the ſeventh, by a natural and un- 
of Henry premeditated movement, reſounded from all quar- 
VII. ters. To beſtow ſome appearance of formality on 


this ſpecies of military election, Sir William Stan- 


ley brought a crown of ornament, which Rich. 
ard wore in battle, and which had been found 
among the ſpoils; and he put it on the head of 
the conqueror. Henry bimſelf remained not in ſuſ- 
; penſe; but immediately, without heſitation, accepted 


of 


x HENRY VII. WY: 
| of the magnificent preſent, which was tendered CHA P. 
bim. He was come to the great criſis of his for- XXIV. 
tune; and being obliged ſuddenly to determine "Ya 
: himſelf, amidſt great difyculties, which he muſt have ard 

» frequently revolved in his mind, he choſe that part, 
| which his ambition ſuggeſted to him, and to which 

he ſeemed to be conducted by his preſent proſperous 

| ſucceſs. 
; THERE were many titles, on which Henry could His title 

found his right to the throne; but no one of them to the 

| free from great objections, if conkidered, either with Out 

© reſpect to juſtice or to policy. _ . 

. DuRinG ſome years, Henry had been regarded 5 

| as heir to the houſe of Lancaſter, by the party at- 
| tached to that family; but the title of the houſe | 
of Lancafter itſelf to the crown was generally 
thought to be very ill founded. Henry the fourth, 
© who had firſt raiſed that family to royal dignity, had 
never clearly determined the foundation of his 
claim; and while he plainly invaded the order of 
| ſucceſſion, he had not acknowledged the election 
ol the people. The parliament had indeed often 
recognized the title of the Lancaftrian princes ; 
s but theſe votes had little authority, being con- 
o ſſdered as inftances of prudent complaiſance to- 
n Vards a family in poſſeſſion of preſent power: 
And they had accordingly been often reverſed du- 
Sing the late prevalency of the houſe of York. 
prudent men alſo, who had been willing, for the 
Hake of peace, to ſubmit to any eſtabliſhed au- 
thority, deſired not to ſee the claims of a family | 
gevived, which muſt produce many conyulſions at 
breſent, and which disjointed for the futyre the 


n- 
15 Whole ſyſtem of hereditary right. Beſides; allow- 
ad Ning the title of the houſe of Lancaſter to be legal, 


of Henry himſelf was not the true heir of that fq- 
u- ily ; and nothing but the obſtinacy, natural to a 
ted Iacdion, Which never, without the utmoſt reluctance, 


Tt 2 will | 
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CHAP. will ſubmit to their antagoniſts, could have engaped 
XXIV. the partizans of that houſe to adopt the earl of 


ü 1455. 


Richmond as their head. His mother indeed, Mar- 


garet, counteſs of Richmond, was ſole daughter and 


heir of the houſe of Somerſet, deſcended from John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter: But the birth of the 
firſt of the Somerſet line was itſelf illegitimate and 
even adulterous. And tho' the duke of Lancaſter 
had obtained the legitimation of his natural chil- 


dren by a patent from Richard the ſecond, confirmed 
in parliament ; it might juſtly be doubted, whether 
this deed could beſtow any title to the crown; ſince 


in the patent itſelf all the privileges conferred by 
it are fully enumerated, and the ſucceſſion to the 


kingdom 1s expreſly excluded *. In all the ſettle- 
ments of the crown, made during the reigns of the 


Lancaſtrian princes, the line of Somerſet had been 
entirely overlooked; and it was not till the failure 


of the legitimate branch, that men paid any at- 


tention to their claim. And to add to the ge- 


neral diſſatisfaction againſt Henry's title, his mother, 


from whom he derived all his right, was ſtill alive; 


and evidently preceded him in the order of ſuc- 


ceſſion. 


T Ex title of the houſe of York, both from the 


plain reaſon of the caſe, and from the late popular 


government of Edward the fourth, had obtained 
_ univerſally the preference in the ſentiments of the 


people; and Henry might graft his claim on the 
Tight of that family, by his intended marriage 


with the princeſs Elizabeth, the heireſs of it; 


a marriage, which he had ſolemnly promiſed to 


celebrate, and to the expectation of which he 


had chiefly owed all his paſt ſucceſſes. But many 


| reaſons diſſuaded Henry from adopting this SEPE 


. 3 tom. vii. p. 849. Coke's Inſt, 4 Inſt. part l. 
P. 37˙ 1 


dient. 
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princeſs die before him without iſſue, he muſt de- 


| ſcend from the throne, and give place to the next 
in ſucceſſion; And even, if his bed ſhould be bleſt 
| with offspring, it ſeemed dangerous to expect, that 
| filial piety in his children would prevail over the 
ambition of obtaining preſent poſſeſſion of regal 
power, An act of parliament, indeed, might be eaſily 
| procured to ſettle the crown on him during his 
life; but Henry knew how much ſuperior the claim 
| of ſucceſſion "a blood was to the votes of an aſſem- 
| bly e, which had always been overborne by violence 
in the ſhock of contending titles, and which had 
| ever been more governed by the conjunctures of the 
times, than by any conſiderations derived from rea- 
| fon or public intereſt. 


TryzrE was yet a third foundation, on which 


Henry might reſt his claim, the right of conqueſt, _ 
by his victory over Richard, the preſent poſſeſſoræ 
of the crown, But beſides that Richard himſelf 
| was deemed no better than an uſurper, the army, 
| which fought againſt him, conſiſted chiefly of Eng- 
liſnmen; and a right of conqueſt over England could 
never be eſtabliſned by ſuch a victory. Nothing alſo 
| would give greater umbrage to the nation than a claim 
of this nature; which might be conſtrued as an abo- 
| lition of all their rights and privileges, and the eſta- 
| bliſhment of deſpotic authority in the ſovereign®, Wil- 
lam himſelf, the Norman, tho' at the head of a 
| powerful and victorious army of foreigners, had at 
ö firſt declined the invidious title of conqueror and 


| Þ Bacon in Kennet's compleat Hiſtory, P-5 48 
[8 Bacon, p. 579. 


bs 


dient. Were he to receive the crown only in right CHAP, 
ol his ſpouſe, his powerhe knew would be very much XXIV. 

limited; and he muſt expect rather to enjoy the 
bare title of King by a ſort of courteſy, than poſſeſs 
the real authority which belongs to it. Should the 


1485. 
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cn AP. it was not till the full eſtabliſhment of his authority, 


XXIV. 


1485. 


that he had ventured to advance ſo violent and de- 
ſtructive a pretenſion. 

Bur Henry knew, that there was another foun. 
dation of authority, ſomewhat reſembling the right 
of conqueſt, to wit, preſent poſſeſſion ; and that this 
title, guarded by vigour and ability, would be ſuf. 
ficient to ſecure perpetual poſſeſſion of the throne, 
He had before him the example of Henry the 
fourth ; who, ſupported by no better pretenſion, had 
ſubdued many inſurrections, and had been able to 


tranſmit the crown peaceably to his poſterity. He 


was ſenſible that this title, which had been perpe- 
tuated thro three ſucceſſions of the family of Lan- 


caſter, might ſtill have ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding 


the preferable claim of the houſe of Vork; had not 
the ſcepter devolved into the hands of Henry the 
ſixth, which were too feeble to ſuſtain it. In- 
firucted by theſe recent experiences, Henry was de- 
termined to put himſelf in preſent poſſeſſion of 

egal authority ; and to ſhow all oppoſers, that no- 


thing but force of arms and a ſucceſsful war 


ſhould be able to expel him. His claim as heir to 


the houſe of Lancafter he was reſolved to ad- 


vance; and never allow it ro be diſcuſſed : And he 
hoped that this title, favoured by the partizans 
of that family, and ſeconded by preſent power, 
would ſecure him a perpetual and independant au- 
thority. 


THESE views of Henry are not expoſed to much 


? DM becauſe founded on good policy, and even 


King 3 
prejudice 
againſt 


a ſpecies of neceſſity : But there entered i 
3 al his meaſures and councils another ade 


which admits not of the ſame apology. The vio- 


lent contentions, which, during ſo long a period, 
had been patios Latwoen the rival families 


the houſe of York and Lancaſter, and the many fangui- 


nary revenges which they had mutually exerciſed 
on 


of York. 


f „ vH; $25 
on each other, had inflamed: the oppoſite factions to H AP. 
© high pitch of animoſity. Henry himſelf, who had XXIV. 


© ſeen moſt of- his near friends and relations periſh in 

© the field or on the ſcaffold, and who had been ex- 
poſed in his own perſon to many hardſhjps and dan- 
gers, had imbibed a violent antipathy to the York 
party, which no time nor experience were ever able 
to efface. Inſtead of embracing the preſent happy 
| opportunity of aboliſhing theſe fatal diſtinctions, of 
© uniting his title with that of his ſpouſe, and of be- 
ſtowing favour indiſcriminately on the friends of both 
families; he carried into the throne all the partiali- 
ties which belong to the head of a faction, and even 
the paſhons, which are carefully guarded-againſt by 
every true politician in that ſituation, To exalt the 
Lancaſtrian party, to depreſs the retainers of the 
houſe of York, were ſtill the favourite objects of his 
Epurſuit ; and through the whole courſe of his reign, 
he never forgot theſe early prepoſſeſſions. Incapa- 
ble from his natural temper of a more enlarged and 
more benevolent ſyſtem of policy, he expoſed him- 
elf to many preſent inconveniencies, by too anxi- 


1485. 


a Woully guarding againſt that future poſſible event, 
to Which might disjoin his title from that of the prin- 
d. Nteſs whom he eſpouſed. And while he treated the 
1 Norkiſts as enemies, he ſoon rendered them ſuch, 


and taught them to diſcuſs that right to the crown, 
Which he ſo carefully kept e and to e 
K weakneſs and invalidity” 

| To theſe paſſions of Henry, as well as to his 


ch bipicious politics, we are to aſcribe the meaſure, 
en Which he embraced two days after the battle 
in- 


di OIL: Edward Plantagenet, earl of War- 
ſon to the unfortunate duke of Clarence, 
iy detained in a kind of confinement at _—_ 
Hutton in Yorkſhire by the jealouſy of his 
Iicle, Richard; whoſe title to the throne was 
inferior 
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CH AP. inferior to that of the young prince. Warwic had 


XXIV. ow reaſon to expect better treatment, as he was 
no obſtacle to the ſucceſſion either of Henry or 


| © Bacon, 579. Polydore Virgil, p. 565. on 


— — 


— 


aney 


f ibs Elizabeth; and from a boy of ſuch tender years | 

no danger could reaſonably be apprehended. But 

Sir Robert Willoughby was diſpatched by Henry I : 

with orders to take him from Sherif- Hutton, to con- 

vey him to the Tower, and to retain him in cloſe i « 

_ cuſtody . The ſame meſſenger carried directions, 

that the princeſs Elizabeth, who had been confined ÞÞ 1 

to the ſame place, ſhould be conducted to London, ' 

in order to meet Henry, and there celebrate her « 

eſpouſals. f 

Hxxxy himſelf ſet out for the capital, and ad-. 

vanced by flow journies. Not to rouſe the jealouly MW « 

of the people, he took care to avoid all appear- WW 

ance of military triumph; and ſo to reſtrain the in- 

ſolence of victory, that every thing about him bore t 

the appearance of an eſtabliſhed monarch, making a IM 

peaceable progreſs thro' his dominions, rather than „ 

of a prince who had opened a way to the throne t 

His joyful by force of arms. The acclamations of the people n 
reception were every where loud, and no leſs ſincere and * 

- fxg hearty, Beſwdes that a young and victorious prince, 1 C 

bonn his acceſſion, was naturally the object of popu- h 

larity; the nation promiſed themſelves great feli- ® 

city from the new ſcene, which opened before 1 A 

them. During the courſe of near a whole cen- . 

tury the kingdom had been laid waſte by domeſtic h. 

| wars and convulſions; and if at any time the noiſe P. 
1 of arms had ceaſed, the found of faction and diſ- b. 
1 content ſtill threatened new diſorders. Henry, by I * 
4 his marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed. to enſure an he 
1 union of the contending titles of the two families; E 
. and having e over a hated tyrant, who had ; # 
. 1 


N 
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e -- . cognized 


anew digjointed the ſucceſſion even of the houſe of CHAP: 
| York, and filled his own family with blood and XXIV. 
| murder, an unfeigned favour was obſerved every 
| where to attend him. Numerous and ſplendid 
troops of gentry and nobility accompanied his pro- 
greſs. The mayor and companies of London re- 
| ceived him as he approached the city: The crouds 
of people and citizens were zealous in their expreſſi- 
| ons of ſatisfaction. But Henry, amidſt theſe gene- 
| ral effuſions of joy, diſcovered ſtill the ſtatelineſs and 
| reſerve of his temper, which made him ſcorn to 
| court popularity: He entered London in a cloſe cha- 
| riot, and would not gratify the people with a fight 
| of their new monarch. He went firſt to St. Paul's 
| church, where he offered up the ſtandards, taken in 
the field of battle; and ſung oriſons for the victory, 
which he had there obtained. He departed thence 
| to the biſhop of London's palace, where lodgings | 
were prepared for him. 

| Bur Henry did not fo much neglect the ſavour of 
| the people, as to delay giving them aſſurance of his 
marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which he knew | 
| to be fo paſſionately defired by the whole nation. 
| On his leaving Brittany, he had artfully dropt ſome _ 
hopes, that, if he ſhould ſucceed in his enterprize, 
and obtain the crown of England, he would elpouſe . 
Anne, the heireſs of that dutchy: and the 1 rt of 

| ths engagement had already reached England, and 
had begot anxiety in the people, and even in the 
| princeſs "Elizabeth herſelf. Henry took care to diſſi- 
pate theſe apprehenſions, by a renewing, before 
the council and principal nobility, the promiſe, Which 
he had already given, to celebrate his marriage with | 
Elizabeth. But tho' bound by honour, as well as 

| intereſt, to compleat this alliance, he was reſolved to 

; poſtpone it, till the ceremony of his own coronat!- His coro- 
on ſhould be finiſhed, and till his title ſhould be re- nation. 
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55 CHAP. cognized by the parliament. Anxious ſtill to ſup. Þ 
„ XXIV. port his perſonal and hereditary right to the throne, Þ 
[ 5 1455 he dreaded leſt a preceding marriage with the prin- F 
* ceſs ſhould imply a participation of fovereignty in . 
1 ber, and raiſe doubts of his OWN title by the houſe . 
| of Lancaſter. . 
F Turkk raged at that time in London, and other ; 
„ parts of the kingdom, a ſpecies of malady, unknown Þ ; 
RN Sweating to any other age or nation, the Sweating ficknels, Þ þ. 
„ lickneſs. hich occaſioned a ſudden death to great multi- Þ x 
5 tudes; tho' it was not propagated by any contagi- 2 
18 ous infection, but aroſe from the general diſpoſition Þ « 
1 of the air and of the human body. In leſs then 1 
Þ twenty-four hours the patient commonly died or re- ji 
. covered; but when the peſtilence had committed © 
fl ravages for a few weeks, it was obſerved, either from «; 
| alterations in the air, or from a more proper regie 
. men, which had been diſcovered, to be conſiderably MW 7 
| abated © Preparation$ were then made for the cere- I © 
| mony of Henry's coronation. In order to heighten MF »; 
| the ſplendor of that appearance, he beſtowed the ne 
H rank of knights banneret on twelve perfons ; and Nc 
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he conferred peerages on three. Jaſper earl of K 

Pembroke, his uncle, he created duke of Bedford; 

8 Thomas lord Stanley, his father-1n-law, earl of Dei in 
by; and Edward Courteney, earl of Devonſhire. ed 

zoth of At the coronation likewiſe there appeared a new in- th 

October. ſtitution, which the King had eſtabliſhed for ſecuri-W tri 
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j ty as well as pomp, a band of fifty archers, who by 
| were denominated yeomen of the guard. But leſt « 
1 the people ſhould take umbrage at this unuſual ind 6 
1 tom of jealouſy in the prince, as if it implied a per- 
= ſonal diffidence of his ſubjects, he declared the in-. 
= ſtitution to be perpetual. The ceremony of coro- ed 


"= nation was performed by cardinal Bourchier, arch 
1 biſhop of Canterbury. 


2 Polydore Virgil, p. 567. 
7 | 1 | Tut 


Tue parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter CHAP. 
| the majority immed ately appeared to be devoted XXIV. 

: partigans of Henry; all perſons of another diſpoſiti- . 
on, either declining to ſtand in theſe da; 1gerous th of 
times, or being obliged to diſſemble their eee | 
and inclinations. The Lancaſtrian party had every ber. 
where been ſucceſsſul in the elections; and even 
many of them had been returned knights and bur- 
geſſes, who during the prevalence of the houſe of 
g Vork, had been expoſed to the rigour of the law, 
and been condemned by ſentence of attainder or 
} outlawry. Their right to take ſeats in the houſe 
being queſtioned, the caſe was referred to all the 


ment. 


e. judges, who aſſembled in the Exchequer Chamber, in 


Tut 


order to deliberate on fo delicate a ſubject. The 
| ſentence pronounced was very prydent, and contain- 
ed a juſt temperament between law and expediency f. 
| The judges determined, that the members attainted 
| ſhould forbear taking their ſeats till an a& were 
| paſſed for the reverſal of their attainder. There was 
no difficulty of obtaining this act; and in it were 
comprehended an hundred and ſeven perſons of the 

King's party 8! 


Bur a difficulty was ſtarted of a nature ſtill more 


important. The King himſelf had been attaint- 
ed; and his right of ſucceſſion to the crown might 
thence be expoſed to ſome doubt. The judges ex- 
| tricated themſelves from this dangerous queſtion, 
by a fingular poſition, which they eſtabliſhed ; 


That the crown takes away all deſects and ſtops 
in blood; and that from the time the King affum- 


* ed royal authority, the fountain was cleared, and 


Hall attainders and corruptions of blood diſcharg- 
ed d.“ Beſides that the caſe, from its urgent 


Bacon, p. 581. 
? Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. VII. n. 2, 3, 4—15. 17. 1 
» Bacan, p. 581. 


Uu 2 neceſſity, 
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CHAP. neceſſity, admitted of no deliberation ; the Judges 


XXIV. 


1485. 


Entail 
of the 


Crown. 


probably thought, that no ſentence of a court of ju- 
dicature ought to bar the right of ſucceſſion , that 
the jealouſy of a King towards his heir might readily 
occaſion ſtretches of law and juſtice againſt him; 

and that a prince might even be engaged in unjuſti- 
flable meaſures during his predeceſſor's reign, with- 


out meriting on that account to be excluded from 


the throne, which was his birth-right. 
WIr a parhament fo obſequious as the preſent, 


the King could not fail to obtain whatever act of 
ſettlement he was pleaſed to require, He feems 


only to have entertained ſome doubts withitn him- 
ſelf on what title he ſhould found his pretenſions, 


In his firſt addreſs to the parliament he mention- 
ed his juſt title by hereditary right: But leſt that 
title ſhould not be eſteemed ſufficient, he ſubjoined 
his claim by the judgment of God, who had given 


him victory over his enemies in the field of batile 
And again, leſt this pretenſion ſhould be interpreted 
as afuming a right of conqueſt, he enſured to his 
ſubjects the entire eqjoyment of their former proper 
ties and poſſeſſions. 

Tre enil of the crown was drawn, according to 
the ſenſe af the King, and probably in the words, dic- 
tated by him. tle made no mention in it of the 
princeis Elizabeth, nor any branch of the family 
of York ; but in other 'reſpects the act was com- 
poied with iufficient reſerve and moderation. He 
did not inſiſt, that it ſhould contain a declaration or 
recoguition of his preceding right; as on the other 
hand, he avoided the appearance of a new Jaw or 


ordinarce. He choſe a middle courſe, which, as 1s 


generally unavoidable in ſuch cafes, was not entirely 


free from uncertainty and obſcurity. It was voted, 


6 That the inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, 
+08 remain, 


HENRY WW 21 


determined. In like manner, the King was con- 
tented that the ſucceſſion ſhould be ſecured to the 
heirs of his body ; but he pretended not, in caſe of 


their failure, to exclude the houſe of York, or give 
| the preference to that of Lancaſter ; He left that 


great point ambiguous for the preſent; and truſted, 


| that, if, ever its determination ſhould become requi- 


ſite, future incidents would open the way tor the de- 
ciſion. . 


Bur after all theſe precautions, the King was ſo 


little ſatisfied with his own title to the crown, that, 


in the following year, he applied to Rome for a 
confirmation of it; and as that court gladly laid hold 


of all opportunities, which the imprudence, weak- 


neſs, or neceſſities of princes afforded it to extend 


its authority, Innocent the eighth, the reigning 


pope, readily granted a bull, in whatever terms 


the King was pleaſed to deſire. All Henry's titles, 
by ſucceſſion, marriage, parliamentary choice, even 


conqueſt, are there enumerated; and to the whole 


the ſanction of religion is added; excommunication 
is denounced againſt every one WhO ſhould either 


diſturb him in the preſent poſſeſſion, or the heirs of 


his body in their future ſucceſſion to the crown; 


and from this penalty, no criminal, except in the 
article of death, can be abſolved but by the pope 


himſelf, or his ſpecial commiſſioners. It is difficult 
to imagine, that the ſecurity derived from this 
bull, could be a compenſation for the defect 
which it betrayed i in Henry's title, and for the dan- 


| ger of thus inviting the Pope to interpoſe 1 in theſe 


concerns. 
Ir was natural, and even laudable in Henry to re- 


| verſe the attainders, which had paſſed againſt the par- 


Bacon, p. 381. __ 
| tlZals 


& remain, and abide in the King *;” but whether CHAP. 
as rightful heir, or only as preſent poſſcſlor, was not XXIV. 


1485. 
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CHAP. tizans of the houſe of Lancaſter : But the revenges, 
XXIV. which he exerciſed againſt the retainers of the York 


1485. 


family, to which he was ſo ſoon to be allied, cannot 
be confidered in the ſame light. Yet the parlia- 
ment, at his inſtigation, paſſed an act of atrainder 
againſt the late King himſelf, againſt the duke of 


Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, viicount Lovel, the 


lords Zouche and Ferrars of Charti:y, Sir Walter 
and Sir James Harrington, Sir William Berkeley, 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, and about twenty 
other l who had fought on Richard's 
ſide in the battle of Boſworth. How men cou 
be guilty of treaſon, by ſupporting the King in 

poſſeſſion againſt the earl of Richmond, who i 
tumed not the title of King, it was not ealy to de- 


termine; and nothing but a ſervile complailance in 
the parliament could have engaged them to make 
this ſtretch of juſtice. Nor was it a ſmall mortif- 
cation to the people in general, to find, that the 


King, promptod either by avarice or reſentment, 


could, in the very beginning of his reign, ſo tar 


vie dis cordial union, which had been previouſi 


concerted between the parties, and to the expecta- 


tion of which he had plainly owed his ſucceſſion to 
the throne. 
Tur King, having gained fo many points of conſe- 


quence from his parliament, thought it not expedient 


to demand any ſupply from them, which the pro- 
found peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late 
forfeitures of Richard's adherents, ſeemed to ren: 


oth of der ſomewhat ſuperfluous. The parliament, how- 
Decembereyer, conferred on him during life the duty of ton: 


nage and poundage, which had been enjoyed in the 
ſame manner by {ome of his immediate predeceſſors; 
and they added, before they broke up, other Jucrative 
bills of no great moment. The King, on his part, 
made ſome returns of grace and favour to his 
people, He publiſhed his royal proclamation, offer. 


18 
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„ ing pardon to all ſuch as had taken arms, or formed cp ap. 
amy attempts againſt him; provided they ſubmitted XXIV. 
© themſelves to mercy by a certain day, and took the 
; I405. 


” afual oath of fealty and allegiance, Upon this 
© proclamation many came out of their ſanctuaries, 
and the minds of men were every where much 
quieted. Henry choſe to take wholly to himſelf 
the merit of an act of grace, fo agreeable to the 


„vation; rather than communicate it with the par- 


4 | liament, (as was his firſt intention) by paſſing a 


in into the King's hands, was ſent priſoner to the 
Tower. 5 wy 


e- Doux this parhament, the King alſo beftowed 


in WW favours and honours on tome particular perſons, who 
e MW were attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeſt fon 
. to the duke of Buckingham, forfeited in the late 


e reign, was reſtored to all the honours of his family, 
it, as well as to all its fortune, which was very ample. 
ar This generolity, ſo unuſual in Henry, was the effect 
of his gratitude to the memory of Buckingham, 
ta- who had firſt concerted the plan of his ſucceſſion to 


to MW the crown, and who by his own ruin had made 

| way for that great event. Chandos of Brittany was 
ſe. created earl of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeny lord Dau- 
beny, and Sir Robert Willoughby lord Broke. 
| Theſe were all the titles of nobility conferred by the 
55 : 
Bor the miniſters whom the King moſt truſted 
and favoured, were not choſen from among the 
| nobility, or even from among the laity. John 
| Morton, and Richard Fox, two clergymen, per- 


men to whom he chiefly confided his affairs and 


k Polydore Virgil, p. 506. 


nis 


; bill to that purpoſe. The earl of Surrey, how- 
0 ever, tho' he had ſubmitted, and delivered himſelf 


| fons of induſtry, vigilance, and capacity, were the 


| ſecret councils. They had ſhared with him all 
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CHAP. his ſormer dangers and diſtreſſes; and he now took 
XXIV. care to make them participate in his good fortune, 
They were both called to the privy council; and 
Morton was created biſhop of Ely, Fox of Exeter. 
The former ſoon after, upon the death of Bourchier, 
was raiſed to the ſee of Canterbury. The latter 
was made lord privy ſeal ; and ſucceſſively, biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, Durham and Wincheſter. For 
Henry, as lord Bacon obſerves, loved to employ and 
advance prelates, becauſe, having rich biſhoprics to 
beſtow, 1t was eaſy for him to reward their ſervices; 
And it was his maxim to raiſe them by ſlow ſteps, 
and make them firſt paſs thro the inferior biſhoprics}, 
He probably expected, that as they were naturally 
more dependant on him than the nobility, who, du- 
ring that age, enjoyed poſſeſſions and juriſdictions 
dangerous to royal authority; ſo the proſpect of 
ſome farther elevation would render them ſtill more 
active in his ſervice, and more obſequious to his 
commands. | 


148 


1486. In preſenting the bill of tonnage and poundage, 
18th of the parliament, anxious to preſerve the true and un- 
January. diſputed ſucceſſion to the crown, had petitioned 

Henry, with demonſtrations of the greateſt earneft- 
neſs, to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth; but they co- 

vered their real reaſon under the dutiful pretence of 

their deſire to have heirs of his body. He nov 

thought in earneſt of ſatisfying the minds of his peo- 

King's ple in that particular. His marriage was celebrated 
marriage. at London; and that with greater appearance of uni- 

Vvefrſal joy, than either his firſt entry or his coronation. 

Henry remarked with much diſpleaſure this general 
favour which was borne the houſe of York. The ful- 
picions, which aroſe from it, not only difturbed his 


Bacon, p. 582. 
. | tran 
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tranquillity during his whole reign; but bred diſguſt c HAP. 
| towards his ſpouſe herſelf, and poiſoned all his do- XXIV. 
|  meſtic enjoyments. Tho virtuous, amiable, nd Ten" 
obſequious to the laſt degree, ſhe never met with 
a proper return of affection, or even of complaiſance 
from her huſband ; and the malignant ideas of facti- | 
» on ftill, in his ſullen mind, prevailed over all the 4 
ſentiments of conjugal tendernels. 
i Tae King had been carried along with ſuch a 
„ide of ſucceſs ever ſince his arrival in England, 
that he thought nothing could withſtand the for- 
„ une, and authority which attended him. He now 


„ reſolved to make a progreſs into the North, where 
the friends of the houſe of York, and even the 
u. partizans of Richard, were moſt numerous; in hopes 


ns of curing, by his preſence and converſation, the 
of prejudices of the malecontents. When he arriv ed at 
re Nottingham, he heard that viſcount Lovel, with 
us Sir Humphrey Stafford and Thomas, his brother, 

had withdrawn themſelves ſecretly from their ſanc- 
way at Colcheſter : But this news appeared not 
ve, to him of ſuch importance as to ſtop his journey 
in- and he proceeded forward to York. He there heard, An infur- 
ed that the Staffords had levied an army in the reQion. i 
et- county of Worceſter, and were approaching to ö 
beſiege that city: And that Lovel, at the head == 
ol an army of three or four thouſand men, was 
E marching to attack him in York. Henry was not 
| diſmayed. with this intelligence. His active cou- 
rage, ſull of reſources, immediately prompted him 
to find the proper remedy. Tho' he knew himſelf 
to be ſurrounded with enemies in theſe diſaffect- 
ed counties, he aſſembled a ſmall body of troops, 
in whom he could confide ; and he put them un- 
Eder the command of the duke of Bedford. He joined 
to them all his own attendants ; but he found that 


this haſty armament was more formidable by their 
Vor. III. 5 5 ſpirit | 
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CHAP. ſpirit and their zealous attachment to him, than by 


XXIV. 


1486. 


the arms or military ſtores of which they were pro- 
vided. He therefore gave Bedford orders not to ap- 
proach the enemy; but previouſly to try every pro- 
per expedient to diſſipate them. Bedford publiſhed 


a general promiſe of pardon to the rebels, which 


had a greater effect on their leader than on his fol. 
lowers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprixe, 
that exceeded his courage and capacity, was ſo ter- 


ified with the fears of deſertion among his troops, 


that he ſuddenly withdrew himſelf, and, after lurk- 
mg ſome time in Lancaſhire, he made his eſcape 


into Flanders, where he was protected by the dutch- 
eſs of Burgundy. His army ſubmitted to the King's 


clemency; and the other rebels, hearing of this 


ſucceſs, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, and diſperſed 


themſelves. The Staffords took ſanctuary in the 


church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon , but 


as it was found, that that church had not the pri- 


vilege of giving protection to rebels, they were ta- 


20th of 


Septem- 
ber. 


Diſcon- 
tents of 
the peo- 
ple. 


ken thence: The eldeſt Stafford was executed at 


Tyburn; the younger, pleading that he was miſled 
by his brother, obtained a pardonn... | 
Henry's joy for this ſucceſs was followed, ſome 


time after, by the birth of a prince, to whom he 


gave the name of Arthur, in memory of the famous 
Britiſh King of that name, from whom, it was pre- 
tended, the family of Tudor derived their deſcent. 
Tuo Henry had been able to diſſipate that 
haſty rebellion, which was raiſed by the relicts 
of Richard's partizans, his government was be- 
come in general very unpopular : The ſource of 
the public diſcontent aroſe chiefly from his pre- 
judice againſt the houſe of York, which was uni— 


verſally beloved by the nation, and which, for that 


_ a Polydore Virgil, p. 569. 
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very reaſon, became every day more the object of CH Ab. 
his hatred and jealouſy. Not only a preference on XXIV. 


all occaſions, it was obſerved, was given to the Lan- 


caſtrians; but many of the oppoſite party had been 


expoſed to great ſeverity, and had been bereaved 
of their fortunes by acts of attainder. A genera] 


reſumption likewiſe had paſſed of all grants made 
by the princes of the houſe of Vork; and tho' this 


rigour had been covered under the pretence, that the 
revenue was become inſufficient to ſuppert the crown, 
and tho' the hberalities, granted during the latter 


years of Henry the ſixth, were reſumed by the ſame 
law, yet the York-party, as they were the principal 
ſufferers by the reſumption, thought it chiefly level- 


led againſt them. The ſeverity, exerciſed againſt 
the earl of Warwic, begot compaſſion towards youth 


and innocence, expoſed to ſuch oppreſſion ; and his 


confinement in the Tower, the very place where 


| Edward's children had been murdered by their uncle, 
made the public expect a like cataſtrophe for him, 

and led them to make a compariſon between 
Henry and that deteſted tyrant. And when it was 
| remarked, that the Queen herſelf met with harſh. 


treatment, and even after the birth of a fon, was 


not admitted to the honour of a public coronation, 
| Henry's prepoſſeſſions were then concluded to be 
| abſolutely incurable, and men became equally ob- 
| ftinate in their diſguſt againſt his government. Nor 
was the manner and addreſs of the King calcy- 
| lated to cure theſe prejudices contracted againſt 
his adminiſtration ; but had, in every thing, a ten- 
| dency to promote fear, or at beſt reverence, rather 
| than good-will and affection *. b And while the high 
| idea, entertained of his policy and vigour, retained 
| the nobility and men of character in obedience, the 
effects of his unpopular government ſoon appeared 


= Bacon, p. 583. 
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in the public, by incidents of a _ extraordinary 
nature. 


THERE lived in Oxford, one Richard Simon, a 


prieft, who poſſeſſed ſome ſubtlety, and ſtill more 
buldneis and temerity. This man had entertained 


the deiign of diſturbing Henry's government, by 


Lambert 
Simnel. 


railing up a pretender to his croyn; 


and for that 
purpoſe, he caſt his eyes on Lambert Simnel, a youth 
of fifteen years of age, who was ſn of a baker, and 


who, being endowed with underſtanding above his 


years, and addreſs above his condition, ſeemed well 
fitted to perſonate a prince of royal extraction. 
A report had been ſpread among the people, and 


received with great avidity, that Richard, duke of 


York, ſecond ſon to Edward the fourth, had, by a 
ſecret eſcape, ſaved himſelf from his uncle's cru- 
elty, and lay ſomewhere concealed in England. 
Simon, taking advantage of this rumour, had at 
firſt inſtructed his pupil to aſſume that name, which he 
found to be ſo fondly cheriſhed by the public: But hear- 
ing afterwards a new report, that Warwic had made 
his eſcape from the Tower, and obſerving that 
this news was attended with no leſs general fa- 


tisfaction, he changed the plan of his impoſture, 


and made Simnel perſonate that unfortunate prince“ 


Tho" the youth was qualified by nature for the part 


which he was inſtructed to act; yet was it re- 
marked, that he was better informed in circum- 
ſtances relating to the royal family, and particularly 
in the adventures of the earl of Warwic, than he 
could be ſuppoſed to have learned from one of 
Simon's condition: And it was thence conjectured, 
that perſons of higher rank, partizans of the houſe 
of York, had laid the plan of this conſpiracy, and 
had conveyed proper inſtructions to the ac- 
The Queen dowager herſelf was Ls to 


0 Poiydore Virgil, p. 569, 570. 
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great ſuſpicion ; and it was indeed the general opi- CH Af. 
nion, however unlikely it might ſeem, that ſhe had XXIV. 
ſecretly given her conſent to this impoſture. This = 
woman was of a very reſtleſs diſpoſition. That cha- 9 
racter of ambition and intrigue, which ſhe had be- 
| trayed during the reign of her huſband, had nor 
abandoned her during the uſurpation of Richard; 

and in her cloſet was firſt laid the plan of the great 

| I confederacy, which overturned the throne of the ty- 

; IF rant, and raiſed the earl of Richmond to royal dig- 

| WW nity. Finding, that, inſtead of receiving the reward 

ok theſe ſervices, ſhe herſelf was fallen into abſo- 

| I lute infignificance, her daughter treated with ſe- 

f IW verity, and all her friends brought under ſub- 

a jection, ſhe had conceived the moſt violent ani- 

- WW moſity againſt Henry, and had reſolved to make 

|. him feel the effects of her reſentment, The im- 

it poſtor, ſhe knew, however ſucceſsful, might eaſily 

e at laſt be ſet aſide; and if a way could be found at 

r- I his riſque to ſubvert the King's government, ſhe 

le hoped that a ſcene would be opened, which, tho? 

at difficult at preſent exactly to foreſee, would gratify 

a- I her revenge, and be on the whole leſs irkſome to 

e, ber, than that ſlavery and contempt, to which ſne 

„vas reduced ©. £0 5 
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rt WW Bor whatever care Simon might take to convey 

e. inſtruction to his pupil, Simnel, he knew, that the 1 
n- impoſture would not bear a cloſe inſpection, and 
ly WW he was therefore determined to open the firſt public 

he ſcene of it in Ireland. That iſland, which was 

of I zealouſly attached to the houſe of York, and bore 

d, an affectionate regard to the memory of Clarence, 

ale MW Warwic's father, who had been their lieutenant, 

nd vas improvidently allowed by Henry to remain 

ac- {Win the ſame condition, in which he found it; and 

to Wall the counſellors and officers, who had been ap- 
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CH Ap. pointed by his predeceſſor, ſtill retained their au- 
XXIV. thority. No ſooner did Simnel preſent himſelf to 


— pr mn 
1486. 


- Revolt of they payed the pretended prince attendance as | 


Ireland. 


traordinary incident. 


Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, the depury, 
and claim his protection as the unfortanate Warwic, 
than that credulous nobleman, not ſuſpeCting ſo bold 
a fiction, lent attention to him, and began to cos- 
ſult ſome perſons of rank with regard to this ex- 
Theſe he found even more 
ſanguine in their zeal and belief than himſelf: 
And in proportion as the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among 


thoſe of lower condition, it became the object of 


ſtill higher paſſion and credulity ; till the people in 


Dublin with one conſent tendered their all egiance to 


Simnel, as to the true Plantagenet. Fond of a 
novelty, which flattered their natural propenſion, 
they overlooked the daughters of Edward the fourth, 
who ſtood before Warwic in the order of ſucceſſion; 


their ſovereign, lodged him in the caſtle of Dub- 


lin, crowned him with a diadem taken from a ſta- 
tue of the virgin, 


and publicly proclaimed him 
King, under the appellation of Edward the ſixth. 
The whole iſland followed the example of the cap: 
tal; and not a ſword was any where drawn in Henry's 
quarrel, 

Wrzn this intelligence was conveyed to Henry, 
it reduced him to ſome perplexity. Determined al- 
ways to face his enemies in perſon, he yet ſcrupled 


at preſent to leave England, where he ſuſpected the 


conſpiracy was firſt framed, and where, he knew, 
many perſons of condition, and the people i in gene- 
ral were much diſpoſed to give it countenance. 
In order to diſcover the ſecret ſource of the con- 
trivance, and take meaſures againſt this open te- 
volt, he held frequent conſultations with his mini 


ſters and counſellors, and laid plans for a vigorou: 
defence of his authority, and the ſuppreſſion of his 


enemies. 


Tus 


F 


Tur firſt event, which followed theſe delibera- CHAP. 
tions, gave great ſurprize to the public: It was the XXIV. 
| ſeizure of the Queen dowager, the forfeiture of all“ 
her lands and revenue, and the cloſe confinement of 
| her perſon in the nunnery of Bermondeſey. So ar- 
bitrary and violent an act of authority was covered 
with a very thin pretence. It was alleged, that, 

notwithſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry her 
| daughter to Henry, ſhe had yet yielded to the ſo- 
ö licitations and menaces of Richard, and delivered 
that princeſs and her ſiſters into the hands of the 
| tyrant, This crime, which was now become obſo- 
| lete, and might admit of alleviations, was therefore 
ſulpected not to be the real cauſe of the ſeverity, 

| with which ſhe was treated; and men believed, that 
| the King, unwilling to accuſe ſo near a relation 
| of a conſpiracy againſt him, had cloaked his ven- 
| geance or precaution under the pretext of an of- 
| fence, known to the whole world ® They were 
| afterwards the more confirmed in this ſufpicion, 
when they found, that the unfortunate Queen, 
tho ſhe ſurvived this diſgrace ſeveral years, was 
| never treated with any more lenity, but was allowed 
| to end her life in poverty, ſolitude, and confine- 
ment. 
Tux next meaſure of the King \ was of a leſs 
| exceptionable nature. He ordered that Warwic 

| ſhould be taken from the Tower, be led in proceſ- 
| fron through the ſtreets of London, be conducted to 
St. Pauls, and there expoſed to the eyes of the whole 
people. He even gave directions, that ſome per- 
| ſons of condition, who were attached to the houſe 
of York, and were beſt acquainted with the 


perſon of this prince, ſhould approach him and cor.- 
verſe with him: And he truſted, that theſe, being 


convinced of the abſurd impoſture of Simnel, would : 


5 Bacon, p. 583. Polydore Virgil, p. 571, 
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CHAP. put a ſtop to the credulity of the people. The ex- 


XXIV. 
1456. 


Intrigues 
of the 


dutcheſs 
of Bur- 


gundy. 


pedient had its effect in England: But in Ireland 
the people ſtill perſiſted in their revolt, and zealouſly 
retorted on the King the reproach of propagating an 
impoſture, and of having ſhewn a counterfeit War- 
wie to the people. Os 

HN had foon reaſon to apprehend, that the 
deſign againſt him was not laid oa ſuch flight foun- 


dations as the abſurdity of the contrivance ſeemed 
to promiſe. John earl of Lincoln, fon of John de 


la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt 
ſiſter to Edward the fourth, was engaged to take 
part in the conſpiracy. This nobleman, who poſſeſt 
capacity and courage, had entertained very aſpiring 
views; and his ambition was encouraged by the 
known intentions of his uncle, Richard, who had 
formed a deſign, in caſe himſelf ſhould die without 


iſſue, of declaring Lincoln ſucceſſor to the crown, 
The King's jealouſy againſt all eminent perſons of 


the York-party, and his rigour towards Warwic, 
had farther ſtruck Lincoln with apprehenſions, and 
made him reſolve to ſeek for ſafety in the moſt dan- 
gerous councils, Having fixed a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with Sir Thomas Broughton, a man of great 
intereſt in Lancaſhire, he ſet out for Flanders, where 


Lovel had arrived a little before him; and he lived, 


during ſome time, in the court of his aunt, the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, by whom he had been in- 
vited over. e e | 
MarGARET, widow of Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, having born no children to her 
huſband, attached herſelf with an entire friend- 
ſhip to her daughter-in-law, married to Maximilian, 


archduke of Auſtria; and after the death of that 
' princeſs, ſhe perſevered in her affection to Philip 


and Margaret, her children, and occupied herſelf 
in the care of their education and of their per- 
ſons, By her virtuous conduct and demeanor, be 

ha 


DEC A 
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and lived with much dignity, as well as oeconomy, XXIV. 
upon that ample dowry, which ſhe inherited from her 
huſband. The reſentments of this princeſs were no 
leſs warm than her friendſhips ; and that ſpirit of fac- 
tion, which it is ſo difficult for a ſocial and ſan- 
uine temper to guard againſt, had taken ſtron 
poſſeſſion of her heart, and entrenched ſomewhat on 


the probity, which ſhone forth in other parts of her 
character. Hearing of the malignant jealouſy, en- 
| tertained by Henry againft her family, and his 
oppreſſion of ail its partizans ; ſhe was moved with 
the higheſt indignation, and ſhe determined to 
| make him repent of that enmity, of which ſo many 
| of her friends, without any reaſon or neceſſity, had 
fallen the victims, After conſulting with Lincoln 
and Lovel, ſhe hired a body of two thouſand veteran 
Germans, der the command of Martin Swart, a 
brave and experienced officer :; and ſent them 
| over, together with theſe two noblemen, to join 
Simnel in Ireland. The countenance, given by 
| perſons of ſuch high condition, and the acceſſion 
of this military force, raiſed extremely the cou- 
| rage of the Iriſh, and made them entertain the 
reſolution of invading England, where they be- 
lieved the ſpirit of diſaffection to prevail as much 
as it had appeared to do in Ireland. The poverty 
E alſo, under which they laboured, made it impoſſible 
for them to maintain any longer their new court yades 
and army, and inſpired them with a ſtrong de- England, 
ſire of enriching themſelves BY e and prefer- 8 
ment in England. 


1487. 


Henry was not ignorant of theſe intentions of his 


enemies; and he prepared himſelf for reſiſtance. He 
| ordered troops to be muſtered 1 in different pars of the 


|. Polydore Virgil, p. 572, 574. 


Vo. III. 1 Y y king- 


had acquired great authority among the Flemings ; CH AP. 


1486. 


Lambert 
Simnel i in- 
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kingdom, and put them under the command of 
the duke of Bedford, and the earl of Oxford. He 
confined from jealouſy the marquis of Dorſet, who, 
he ſuſpected, would revenge the injuries ſuffered 
by his mother, the Queen dowager : And to gratify 


the people by an appearance of devotion, he made 
a pilgrimage to our lady of Wallmgham, famous 


for miracles; and there offered up prayers for 
ſucceſs and for deliverance from his enemies. 
Brix informed that Simnel and his forces were 
landed at Foudrey in Lancaſhire, he drew toge- 
ther his own troops, and advanced towards them as 
far as Coventry. The rebels had entertained hopes, 
that the diſaffected counties in the North would 
riſe in their favour : But the people, averſe to join 


Iriſh and German invaders, convinced of Lambert's 


impoſture, and kept in awe by the King's repu- 


tation for ſucceſs and conduct, either remained in 


tranquillity, or gave all afliſtance to the royal ar- 


my. The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who com- 


manded the rebels, finding no hopes but in ſpeedy 


victory, was determined to bring the matter to a 


_ deciſion; and the King, ſupported by the native 


courage of his temper, and emboldened by a great 


acceſſion of volunteers, which had joined him, 


6th of 


Tune. 


Battle of 
Stoke. 


under the earl of Shrewſbury and lord Strange, 
declined not the combat. The oppoſite armies 


met at Stoke in the county of Notingham, and 
fought a battle, which was more bloody and more 


1 3 diſputed than could have been expected 
from the inequality of their force. All the leaders of 


the rebels were reſolved to conquer or to die, and they 


inſpired their troops with a like reſolution. The 


Germans alſo, being veteran and experienced 


ſoldiers, kept the victory long doubtful ; and 


even the Iriſh, tho' ill- a and almoſt defence: 


leis, ſhowed themſelves not defective in ſpirit 


and W 8 The King's victory was purchaſed 
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with loſs, but was entirely deciſive. Lincoln, CHAP. 


» Been, p- oY Pol. Virg. p. 574. 
Yy 2 in 


| Broughton and Swart periſhed in the field of battle, XXIV. 
with four thouſand of their troops. As Lovel was 
never more heard of, he was believed to have un- 
dergone the ſame fate. Simnel with his tutor, Si- 

mon, was taken priſoner. Simon, being a prieſt, 
was not tried at law, and was only committed to 
| cloſe cuſtody : Simnel was too contemptible either 
| to excite apprehenſion or reſentment in Henry, He 
was pardoned, and made a ſcullion in the King's 
kitchen; whence be was afterwards advanced to the 
krank of a falconer b. 5 
| HeNnRy had now leiſure to revenge himſelf of 
his enemies. He made a progreſs into the nor- 
| thern parts, where he gave many proofs of the 
| rigours of his juſtice. A ſtrict enquiry was made 
after thoſe who had aſſiſted or favoured the rebels. 
The puniſhments were not all ſanguinary, The 

E King made his revenge ſubſervient to his avarice. 

: Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents. In 

giving ſentence, the proceedings of the courts, and 
even the courts themſelves, were entirely arbitrary. 
Either the criminals were tried by commiſſioners 
appointed for that purpoſe, or they ſuffered puniſh- 
ment by ſentence of a court-martial. And as a 
| rumour had prevailed before the battle of Stoke, 
| that the rebels had gained the victory, that the 

King's army was cut in pieces, and that the King 

bimſelf had eſcaped by flight, Henry was reſolved 
to interpret the belief or propagation of this report 

as a mark of diſaffection; and he puniſhed many 
for that pretended crime. But ſuch, in this age, 
vas the ſituation of the Engliſh government, that the 
royal prerogative, which was but imperfectly re- 
ſtrained during the moſt peaceable periods, was ſure, 


1457. 
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CHAP. in tumultuous, or even ſuſpicious times, which fre- 
XXIV. quently occurred, to break all bounds of law and 
1487. ordern. ; : 5 1 
Ar rekR the King had ſatisfied his rigour by the 
puniſhment of his enemies, he reſolved to give con- 
tentment to the people, in a point, which, tho' a 
mere ceremony, was very. paſſionately deſired by 
them. The Queen had been married near two 
years, but had not yet been crowned ; and this at- 
fectation of delay had given great diſcontent to the 
public, and had been one principal ſource of the 
diſaffection which prevailed. The King, inſtructed 
25th of by experience, now finiſhed the ceremony of her 
Novemb. coronation ; and to ſhew a ſtill more gracious diſpo- 
ſition, he gave liberty to her half-brother, the mar- 

quis of Dorſet, who had been able to clear himſelf 

of all the crimes of which he was accuſed. 
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« i CH AP. XXV. 


Dy g State of foreign affairs — State of Scotland — of 


1 - of the Low Countries of France 
F Br ittany French invaſion of Brit- 
tany= French embaſſy to England = Dij- 


fimulation of the French court An in ſurretlin 
in the North ſuppreſſed —— King ſends forces 
into Brittany — Annexation of Brittany io France 
5 4 parliament War with France 
Invaſion of France —— Peace with France —— Per- 
EF kin Warbec —— His impoſture He is avowed 
F by the dutcheſs of Burgundy and by many of 
the Engliſh nobility - Trial and execution of 
Stanley A parliament. | 


HE King acquired great reputation through- CH Ap. 
L out all Europe by the proſperous and vigorous XXV. 
conduct of his domeſtic affairs; and as ſome inci Io 
| dents, about this time, invited him to look abroad, att of 
and exert himſelf in behalf of his allies, it will be foreign 
| neceſſary, in order to give a juſt account of his fo- affairs. 
© reign meaſures, to explain the condition of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; beginning with Scotland, which 
lies moſt contiguous, = 
| Tar kingdom of Scotland had not as yet at- State of 
| tained that ſtate, which diſtinguiſhes a civilized Scotland. 
| monarchy, and which enables the government, 
by the force of its laws and inſtitutions alone, 
without any extraordinary capacity in the ſove⸗ 
A b. Wreign, to maintain itſelf in order and tranquillity. 
names the Third, who now filled the throne, 
; Was 
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was a prince of little induſtry and of a narroy 
genius; and tho' it behoved him to yield the 
reins of government to his miniſters, he had never 
been able to make any choice, which could give 
contentment both to himſelf and to his people; 


When he beſtowed his confidence on any of the 


principal nobility, he found, that they exalted their 
own family to ſuch a height, as was dangerous to 
the prince, and gave umbrage to the ſtate : When 
he conferred favour on any perſon of meaner birth, 
on whoſe ſubmiſſion he could more depend, the ba- 


rons of his kingdom, enraged at the power of an 
_ upſtart minion, proceeded to the utmoſt extremities 


againſt their ſovereign. Had Henry entertained 
the ambition of conqueſts, a tempting opportunity 
now offered of reducing that kingdom to ſubjection; 


but as he was probably ſenſible, that a warlike peo- 


ple, tho' they might be over-run by reaſon of their 
domeſtic diviſions, could not be retained in obedi- 


ence without a regular military force, which was 
then unknown in England, he rather propoſed the 


renewal of the peace with Scotland, and ſent an 
embaſly to James for that purpoſe. But the Scots, 
who never deſired a long peace with England, and 
who thought that their ſecurity conſiſted in preſerv- 
ing themſelves conſtantly in a warlike poſture, would 
not agree to more than a ſeven years truce, whici 
was accordingly concluded . 1 
Tun European ſtares on the continent were 


then haſtening faſt to that ſituation, in which 


they have remained, without any material altera- 


tions, for near three centuries; and began to unite 
themſelves into one extenſive ſyſtem of policy, 


State of | 
Spain. 


which comprehended the chief powers of Chri- 
ſtendom. Spain, which had hitherto been almoſt 


entirely occupied within herſelf, now became for- 


© Polydore Virgil, p. 575. BY: 
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| | cnidable by the union of Arragon and Caſtile, in Ny 


the perſons of Ferdinand and Iſabeſla, who, being XXV. 


| princes of great capacity, employed their force in 1488. 


enterprises the moſt advantageous to their com- 


| bined monarchy. The conqueſt of Granada from 
| the Moors was then undertaken, and brought 
near to a happy concluſion, And in that expedi- 
| tion the military genius of Spain was revived ; 
| honour and ſecurity were attained; and her princes, 
| no longer held in fear by a domeſtic enemy ſo dan- 

gerous, began to enter into all the tranſactions of 
Europe, and make a great figure in every war and 


negotiation. 


MAXIMILIAN, King of the Romans, ſon to the Of the 
| emperor Frederic, had, by his marriage with the Eo 
E heireſs of the houſe of Burgundy, acquired an inte- 
E reſt in the Low Country provinces ; and tho' the 
death of his ſpouſe had weakened his connexion 
with that territory, he ſtill pretended to the govern- 
ment as tutor to his ſon Philip, and his authority 
had been acknowledged by Brabant, Holland, and 
ſeveral of the provinces. But as Flanders and Hain- 
[ault ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to his regency, and even 
appointed other tutors to Philip, he had been en— 


gaged in long wars againſt that obſtinate people, 
and never was able thoroughly to ſubdue their 


pirit. That he might free himſelf from the oppoſi- 
tion of France, he had concluded a peace with 
Lewis the Eleventh, and had given his daugh- 
ter Margaret, then an infant, in marriage to the 
Dauphin ; together with Artois, Franche-Compté, 
and Charolois as her dowry. But this alliance had 
ot produced the deſired effect. The Dauphin ſuc- 
eeded to the crown of Erance under the appellation 
ot Charles the Eighth ; but Maximilian ſtill found 
he mutinies of the Flemings fomented by the in- 
rigues of the court of France. 

France, 


Countries, 
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352 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
CHAP, FRANCE, during the two preceding reigns, had 
XXV. made a mighty encreaſe in power and greatneſs, 
oye and had not other ſtates of Europe at the ſame time 
1 of received an acceſſion of force, it had been Impoſſi- 
ble to have retained her within her antient bounda- 
ries. Moſt of the great fiefs, Normandy, Cham- 
pagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, and 
Burgundy had been united to the crown; the Eng. 
liſh had been expelled from all their conqueſts ; the 
authority of the prince had been raiſed to ſuch a 
condition as enabled him to maintain law and order, 
a conſiderable military force was kept on foot, and 
the finances were able to ſupport them. Lewis the 
Eleventh indeed, from whom many of theſe advanta- 
ges were derived, was dead, and had left his fon, in 
very early youth and ill educated, to ſuſtain the 
weight of the monarchy : But having entruſted the 
government to his daughter, Anne, Lady of Beau- 
jeu, a woman of ſpirit and capacity, the French 
power ſuffered no check or decline. On the con- 
trary, this princeſs formed the great project, which 
at laſt ſhe happily effected, of uniting to the crown 
Brittany, the laſt and moſt independent fief of the 
monarchy. _ VV 5 
Of Britta- FRA NCIS the Second, duke of Britanny, was a 
ny. good, but weak prince, who, conſcious of his own 
unfitneſs for government, had reſigned himſelf en- 
tirely to the direction of Peter Landais, a man of ve- 
ry mean birth, more remarkable for his ability than 
for his virtue or integrity. The nobles of Brittany, 
diſpleaſed with the great advancement of this fa- 
vourite, had even proceeded to diſaffection againſt 
their ſovereign ; and after many tumults and conſpi- 
racies, they at laſt united among themſelves, and in 
a violent manner, ſeized, tried, and put to death 
the obnoxious miniſter. Fearing the refentment 
of the prince for this invaſion of his authority, 
many 


France. 


„ Aw 


— 
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many of them retired to France; and others, for CHAP? 


their protection and ſafety, maintained a correſpon- 


ſerving the great diſſentions among the Bretons, 
thought the opportunity favourable for invading that 


viding for domeſtic ſecurity, _ ”— 
Lt w1s, duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, 


XXV. 1 


dence with that court. The French miniſtry, ob. 


1488. 


dutchy; and fo much the rather as they could cover 
their ambition under the ſpecious pretence of pro- 


and preſumptive heir of the monarchy, had diſputed 


the adminiſtration with the lady of Beaujeu; and 


| tho! his pretenſions had been rejected by the ſtates, 


he ſtill maintained cabals with many of the gran- 


dees, and laid ſchemes for ſubverting the authority 
of that princeſs. Finding his conſpiracies detect- 
| ed, he took arms, and fortified himſelf in Beau- 
genci ; but as his revolt was precipitate, before his 


confederates were ready to riſe with him, he had 


been obliged to ſubmit, and to receive whatever 
| conditions the French miniſtry were pleaſed to im- 
| poſe upon him. Acuated however by his am 
| bition, and even by his fears, he ſoon retired out of 
| France, and took ſhelter with the duke of Brittany, 
who was deſirous of ſtrengthening himſelf againſt 
| the deſigns of the lady of Beaujeu by the friend- 


ſhip and credit of the duke of Orleans. This 
prince allo, obſerving the aſcendant which he ſoon 


acquired over the duke of Brittany, had engaged 
| many of his partizans to join him at that court, and 


had formed the deſign of aggrandizing himſelf by 


| a marriage with Anne, the heireſs of that opulent 


dutchy. 


Tur barons of Brittany, who ſaw all favour 


engroſſed by the duke of Orleans and his train, 
renewed a ſtricter correſpondence with France, 
and even invited the French King to make an 


invaſion on their country. Deſirous however to 
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CHAP, FRANCE, during the two preceding reigns, had 
XXV. made a mighty encreaſe in power and greatneſs, 
and had not other ftates of Europe at the ſame time 
Stars of received an acceſſion of force, it had been impoſj 
France, ble to have retained her within her antient bounda- 
ries. Moſt of the great fiefs, Normandy, Cham— 
pagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, and 
Burgundy had been united to the crown , the Eng- 
liſh had been expelled from all their conqueſts ; the 
authority of the prince had been raiſed to ſuch 2 
condition as enabled him to maintain law and order, 
a conſiderable military force was kept on foot, ard 
the finances were able to ſupport them. Lewis the 
Eleventh indeed, from whom many of theſe advanta- 
ges were derived. was dead, and had leſt his fon, i; 
very early youth and ill educated, to ſuſtain the 
weight of the monarchy : But having entruſted the 
0 government to his daughter, Anne, Lady of Bcau- 
jeu, a woman of ſpirit and capacity, the French 
v8 power ſuffered no check or decline. On the con- 
* trary, this princeſs formed the great project, which 
1 at laſt ſhe happily effected, of uniting to the crown 
* Brittany, the laſt and moſt independent fief of the 
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j monarchy. 

5 Of Brirtae FRN Neis the Secon 0. duke of Britanny, was 4 
1 ny. good, but weak prince, who, conſcious of his own 
. usfitneſs for government, had reſigned himſelf en 


Wi tirely to the direction of Peter Lan ndais, a man of ve- 
16 ry mean birth, more remarkable for his ability than 
"if for his virtue or integrity. The nobles of Britta ny, 


j 1" diſplcaſed with the great advancement of this ta 
8 vourite, had even proceeded to diſaffection againſt 
* their ſovereign ; and aſter many tumults and conſpi- 


racies, they at laſt united among themſelves, and in 
a violent manner, ſeized, tried, and put to deati 
the obnox1ous inter Fearing the refentmen! 


of the prince for this invaſion of his authorny, 
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[renewed a ſtricter correſpondence with France, 
and even invited the French King to make an 
invaſion on their country. 
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many of them retired to France; and others, for ©HAP? 
their protection and ſafety, maintained a correſpon- XXV. 
dence with that court. The French miniſtry, ob- — 


ſerving the great diſſentions among the Bretons, 
thought the opportunity favourable for invading that 
dutchy z and ſo much the rather as they could cover 


| their ambition under the ſpecious pretence of pro- 
| viding for domeſtic ſecurity, 


| Lewis, duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, 
and preſumptive heir of the monarchy, had diſputed 


the adminiſtration with the lady of Beaujeu; and 


| tho' his pretenſions had been rejected by the ſtates, 
| he ſtill maintained cabals with many of the gran- 
dees, and laid ſchemes for ſubverting the authority 
of that princeſs. Finding his conſpiracies detect- 
ed, he took arms, and fortified himſelf in Beau- 
genci; but as his revolt was precipitate, before his 
confederates were ready to riſe with him, he had 
been obliged to ſubmit, and to receive whatever 
conditions the French miniſtry were pleaſed to im- 
| poſe upon him. 
bition, and even by his fears, he ſoon retired out of 
France, and took ſhelter with the duke of Brittany, 
| who was deſirous of ſtrengthening himſelf agaiaſt 
| the deſigns of the lady of Beauieu by the friend- 
| ſhip and credit of the duke of Orleans. This 
prince allo, obſerving the aſcendant which he ſoon 
acquired over the duke of Brittany, had engaged 
many of his partizans to join him at that court, and 
| had formed the deſign of aggrandizing himſelf by 
a marriage with Anne, the heireſs of that opulent 
| dutchy, YT 


Actuated however by his am- 


Tun barons of Brittany, who ſaw all favour 
the duke of Orleans and his train, 


Deſirous however to 
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CHAP. preſerve its independancy, they had regulated the 
XXV. number of ſuccours, which France was to ſend 
1488. them, and had ſtipulated that no fortified place in 

Brittany ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of that 
monarchy. A vain precaution, where revolted ſub- 
jects treat with a power ſo much ſuperior! The 

French French invaded Brittany with forces three times 

invalon of more numerous than thoſe which they had pro- 
miſed to the barons; and advancing into the heart 
of the country, laid ſiege to Ploermel. To oppoſe 
them, the duke raiſed a numerous, but ill-diſciplined 
army, which he put under the command of the 

duke of Orleans, the count of Dunois, and others 
of the French nobility. The army, diſcontented 
with this choice, and jealous of their confederates, 
ſoon diſbanded, and left their prince with too final 
a force to keep the field againſt his invaders. He 
retired to Vannes; but being hotly purſued by the 
French, who had made themſelves maſters 
Ploermel, he eſcaped to Nantz; and the enemy, 
having taken and garriſoned Vannes, Dinant, and 
other places, laid cloſe ſiege to that city. The ba- 
rons of Brittany, finding their country menace 
with total ſubjection, began gradually to withdrai 
from the French army, and to make peace vil 
their ſovereign, „ 
Tais deſertion, however, of the Bretons diſcou- 

raged not the court of France from purſuing her 
favourite project of reducing Brittany to ſubjection, 

The ſituation of Europe appeared very favourable 
to the execution of this deſign. Maximilian was 
engaged in cloſe alliance with the duke of Bft. 
tany, and had even opened a treaty for marry: 
ing his daughter; but he was on all -occaſtons 


ſo neceſſuous of money, and at that time fo di- 


quieted by the mutinies of the Flemings, that little 
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effectual aſliſtance could be expected from 
| Ferdinand was entirely occupied in the conqueſt of XXV. 
Granada; and it was alſo known, that if France 
| reſigned to him Rouſillon and Cerdagne, to which 
he had pretenſions, ſne could at any time engage 
him to abandon the intereſts of Brittany. England 

alone was both enabled by her power, and engaged 
by her intereſts, to ſupport the independancy of 
that dutchy; and the moſt dangerous oppoſition 
was therefore, by the French, expected from that 
quarter. In order to cover their real deſigns, no 
ſooner were they informed of Henry's ſucceſs againſt 
Simnel and his partizans, than they diſpatched 
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ambaſſadors to the court of London, and made pro- 


feſſions of the utmoſt truſt and confidence in that 


monarch. 


him. CHAP. 


1488. 


Tur ambaſſadors, after congratulating Henry on French 


the late victory, and communicating to him in the embaſſy to 


moſt cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, ſome England. 


| ſucceſſes of their maſter againſt Maximilian, came 


in the progreſs of their diſcourſe to mention the 


late tranſactions in Brittany, They told him that 
| the duke of Brittany having given protection to 


French fugitives and rebels, the King had been ne- 


ceſſitated, contrary to his intention and inclination, 


to carry war into that dutchy : That the honour 


of the crown was intereſted not to ſuffer a vaſſal ſo 
far to forget his duty to his liege lord; nor was the 


ſecurity of the government of France leſs concerned 
to prevent the conſequences. of this dangerous 


| temerity : That the fugitives were no mean nor 


obſcure perſons ; but, amorg others, the duke of 


| Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, who, finding him 


(elf obnoxious to juſtice for treaſonable practices 
in France, had fled into Brittany; where he till 


perſevered in laying ſchemes of rebellion againſt 


his ſoyereign : That the war being thus, on the 
: ö part 
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CHAP, part of the French monarch, entirely defenſive, it 


1488. 


would immediately ceaſe, when the duke of Britta- 
ny, by returning to his duty, ſhould remove the 
cauſes of it: That their maſter was ſenſible of the 
obligations which that duke, in very critical times, 
had conferred on Henry but it was known allo, 


that in times ſtill more critical, he or his mercenary 


counſellors had deſerted him, and put his life in the 
utmoſt hazard: That his ſole refuge in ſuch deſpe- 
rate extremities had been the court of France, which 
not only protected his perſon, but ſupplied him 
with men and money, with which, aided by his 
own valour and conduct, he had been enabled to 
mount the throne of England : That France, in this 


| tranſaction, had, from friendſhip to Henry, acted 
_ contrary to what, in a narrow view, might be 


eſtcemed her own intereſt; ſince, inſtead of an 
odious tyrant, ſhe had contributed to eſtabliſh on 
a rival throne a prince endowed with ſuch vir- 
tue and ability : And that as both the juſtice of 
the cauſe and the obligations conferred on Henry 
thus preponderated on the fide of France, their 
maſter expected, that, if the ſituation of Henry's 
affairs allowed him not to give aſſiſtance to that 
kingdom, he would at leaſt preſerve a neutrality be 
tween the contending parties. 

Tris diſcourſe of the F rench ambaſſadors was 


plauſible ; and to give it greater weight, they 


communicated to Henry, as in confidence, their 
maſter's intention, after he ſhould have compoſed 
the differences with Brittany, to lead an army 


into Italy, and make good his pretenſions to the 


kingdom of Naples: A project, which, they knew, 
Would Sive no > umbrage to the court of Eng: 
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Above all, he thought, 
ver expect, that England, fo deeply intereſted to 
| preſerve the independancy of Brittany, ſo able by 
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| land. But all theſe artifices were in vain employ- CHAP. 
ed againſt the penetration of the King. 
| ly ſaw, that France had entertained the view 0H — . — 
| ſubduing Brittany; but he alſo perceived, that ſe 
vould meet with great, and, as he thought, inſupe- 
nble difficulties in the execution of her project. 
The native force of that dutchy, he knew, had al- 
| ways been conſiderable, and had often, without any 
| foreign aſſiſtance, reſiſted the power of F rance ; the 
| natural temper of the French nation, he imagined, 
| would make them eaſily abandon every enterprize, 
| which required perſeverance ; and as the heir of the 
| crown was confederated with the duke of Brittany, 


He clear- 


the courtiers would be ſtill more remiſs in proſe- 


| cuting a ſcheme which muſt draw on them his re- 


ſentment and diſpleaſure. Should even theſe inter- 
nal obſtructions be removed, Maximilian, whoſe en- 
mity to France was well known, and who now paid 
his addreſſes to the heireſs of Brittany, would be 
able to make a diverſion on the ſide of Flanders; 

nor could it be expected that France, if ſhe proſe- 
cuted ſuch ambitious projects, would be allowed 
to remain in tranquillity by Ferdinand and Iſabella. 
the French court could ne- 


her power and ſituation to give effectual and 


prompt aſſiſtance, would permit ſuch an acceſhon 
{of force to her rival. 
that the miniſters of France, convinced of the 


He imagined, therefore, 
impracticability of their ſchemes, would at laſt 
embrace pacific views, and would abandon an 
enterprize, ſo obnoxious to all the porentates of 
Europe. 

THts reaſoning of Henry was ; ſolid, and might very ; 


juſtly engage him in dilatory and cautious meaſures : 


But 
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CHAP. Bat there entered into his conduct another motive, 
XXV. which was apt to draw him beyond the juſt bounds 


1488. 


ecauſe founded on a ruling paſſion. His fruge- 
ity, which by degrees degenerated into avarice, 
made him averſe to all warlike enterprizes and 
diſtant expeditions; and engaged him previouſly 
to try the expedient of negotiation, He dit: 
patched Urſwic, his almoner, a man of addreſs 
and ability, to make offer of his mediation to the 
contending parties: An offer, which, he thought, 


if accepted by France, would ſoon lead to a com- 


poſure of all differences; if refuſed or eluded, 


would at leaſt diſcover the perſeverance of that 


court 1n their ambitious projects. Urſwic found the 
lady of Beaujeu, now dutcheſs of Bourbon, engaged 
in the ſiege of Nantz, and had the ſatisfaction 
to find that his maſter's mediation was very rea- 
dily embraced, and with many expreſſions of con- 


Dimmula- dence and moderation. That able princeſs con- 
tion of the cluded, that the duke of Orleans, who governed the 


French 


court. 


court of Brittany, foreſeeing that every accommo- 


dation muſt be made at his expence, would utc 


all his intereſt to have Henry's propoſal rejected; 
and would by that means make an effectual aps: 
logy for the French meaſures, and draw on th: 
Bretons the reproach of obſtinacy and injuſtice. 
The event juſtified her prudence. When the Eng: 
liſh ambaſſador made the ſame applications to the 
duke of Brittany, he received for anſwer, in the 
name of that prince, that having ſo long acted the 
part of protector and guardian to Henry, during 


his youth and adverſity, he had expected, from 2 


monarch of ſuch virtue, more effectual aſſiſtance, 
in his preſent diſtreſſes, than a barren offer of me. 
diation, which ſuſpended not the progreſs of the 
French arms: That if Henry's gratitude was not 
ſufficient to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, his pri 


dence, as King of England, ſhould diſcover to 1 
1 
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| the pernicious conſequences attending the conqueſt CHAP: 
| of Brittany, and its annexation to the crown of X 
France: That that kingdom, already become too 

| powerful, would be enabled, by ſo great an acceſ- 

| fon of force, to diſplay, to the ruin of England, 
that hoſtile diſpoſition, which had always ſubliſted 
between thoſe rival nations: That Brittany, fo uſe- 
ful an ally, which, by its ſituation, gave the,Engliſh 

| an entrance into the heart of France; being annexed 
to that kingdom, would be equally enabled from its 
ſituation to diſturb, either by pyracies or naval arma- 

| ments, the commerce and peace of England: And 
that if the duke refuſed Henry's mediation, it pro- 
ceeded neither from an inclination to a war, which 
he experienced to be fo ruinous to him, nor from a 
confidence in his own force, which he knew to be 
{ much inferior to that of the enemy ; but merely 
from a ſenſe of his preſent neceſſity, which muſt en- 
gage the King to act the part of his confederate, not 
of a mediator. 

Wx this anſwer was reported to the King, 
he abandoned not the ſyſtem of conduct which 
he had formed: He only concluded, that ſome 
more time was requiſite to quell the obſtinacy 0k 
the Bretons and make them ſubmit to reaſon. And 
when he learned, that the people of Brittany, anxi- 
ons for their duke's ſaf ety, had formed a tumul- 
tuary army of 60,000 men, and had obliged the 
French to raiſe the ſiege of Nantz, he fortified 
himſelf the more in his opinion, that the court of 
France would at laſt be reduced, by multiplied 
obſtacles and difficulties, to abandon the project 
of reducing Brittany to ſubjection. He continued 
therefore the ſcheme of negotiation, and thereby 
expoſed himſelf to be deceived by the artifices of 
the French miniſtry ; who, ſtill pretending pacific 
intentions, ſent lord Bernard Daubigni, a Scots 
Iman of al, to London, and preſſed Henry not 
i to 
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CHAP. to be diſcouraged in offering his mediation to tle 
XXV. court of Brittany. The King on his part diſpatched 
; 1488. another embaſſy compoſed of Urſwic, the abbot of 
Abingdon, and Sir Richard Tonſtal, who carried 
new propoſals for an amicable accommodation. No 
effectual ſuccours, meanwhile, were provided for the 
diſtreſſed Bretons. The lord Woodville, brother 
to the Queen dowager, a man of courage and en- 
terprize, having aſked leave to raiſe underhand a 
coop of volunteers and tranſport them into Brit. 
a. met with a refuſal from the King, who was 
rous of preſerving the appearance of a ſtrict neu- 
1 That nobleman, however, ſtill perſiſted in 
his intentions. He went over to the Iſle of Wight, 
of which he was governor ; levied a body of 400 
men; and having at laſt obtained, as is ſuppoled, 
the ſecret permiſſion of Henry, failed with them 
to Brittany. This enterprize proved fatal to the 
leader, and brought ſmall relief to the unhappy 
duke. The Bretons raſhly engaged in a genera] 
28th July. action with the French at St. Aubin, and were 
totally diſcomfited. Woodville and all the Engiih Ml { 


r n 


, d A . ĩͤ 


were put to the ſword; together with a boch of by 
Bretons, who had been accoutred in the garb of in 
Engliſhmen, in order to ſtrike a greater terror th 
into the French, to whom the martial proweſs of th 


that nation was always formidable « The duke 

of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many other 

rſons of rank were taken priſoners : And the 

military force of Brittany was totally diſſipated 

The death of the duke, which followed ſoon after, 

threw affairs into ſtill greater confuſion, and 

ch Sep- ſeemed to threaten the ſtate with a final bub. 
tember. jection. 

Tuo the King prepared not againſt theſe events, 0 

hurtful to the in tereſt of England, with ſufficient vigour 


3 Atgentre Hiſt, de Bretagne, liv. xi. 
and 
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and precaution, he had not altogether overlooked C LY Ar. M8 
them. Determined to maintain a pacific conduct, XXV. j| 
as far as the ſituation of affairs would permit, he yet * 1 
knew the warlike diſpoſition of his ſubjects, and * 
ſerved, that their antient and inveterate animoſity to 
France was now revived by the proſpect of this 
great acceſſion to its power and giandem. He re- 
ſolved therefore to make advantage of thote hu- 
mours, and to draw ſome ſupplies of money from | 
the people, on pretence of giving aſſhitarice to the . 
duke of Brittany. He had ſummoned a a parlioment 
to meet at Weſtminſter®; and he n purizeded 1} 
them to grant him a conſiderabie ſubſidy . But li 
this ſupply, tho voted by parliament, 1nvo! ved the 
King in unexpected difficulties, The counties f We 
Durham and York, always diſcontented &. ith Henry's i 
government, and farther provoked by the late op- | 
preſſions, under which they had tabowred, after the 
ſuppreſſion of Simnel's rebellion, reſiſted the com- 

miſſioners who were appointed to levy the new tax, An infur- ; 
The commiſſioners, terrified with this appearance N oils = — 
ſedition, made application to the earl of Northum- e 29: 
berland, and deſired of him advice and afl ſtance 5 {i 
in the execution of their office. That nobleman I! 
thought the matter of importance enough to. conſult . i 
the King ; who, unwilling to yield to the bumours 1 
of a diſcontented populace, and ſoreſceing the per- . 
nicious conſequences of ſuch a precedent, renewed Þ 
his orders for a ſtrict levy of the impoſition. Nor- 
thumberland ſummoned together the juſtices aud 
chief freeholders, and delivered the King's com- 
mands in the moſt imperious terms, Which, he 
thought, would inforce obedience, but which tended 
only to provoke the people, and make them believe 


— — OR nn, ns. none — - 


| . 


th November, 1487; 
» Polydore Virgil, p. 579, fays that this 1 0 on was a 
capitation tax; the other hiſtorians ſay it was a tax of two 
aillings on the pound, 


Vol. III. Aa a him 
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Voith the money levied by the impoſition. But as the 
diiſtreſſes of the Bretons ſtill multiplied, and became 


k the dutchy ; and as the duke of Orleans was 


ſtored to his favour. His intention was to ſend 


But Surrey thought himſelf ſtrong enough to en- 
John Achamber taken priſoner, and afterwards exe- 


mond fled to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who gave 
him protection , the greater number of the rebels 


neceſſity of taking ſome meaſures, in order to ſup- 


him the adviſer of thoſe orders which he delivered 
to them © They flew to arms, and attacked Nor- 
thumberland's houſe, whom they put to death. 
Having incurred ſuch deep guilt, their mutinous 
humour prompted them to declare againſt the Kin 

himſelf; and being inſtigated by one John Acham- 
ber, a ſeditious fellow of mean birth, they choſe 
Sir John Egremond their leader, and prepared them- 
ſelves for a vigorous reſiſtance. Henry was not diſ- 
mayed with an inſurrection fo precipitant and il 
ſupported. He immediately levied a force gyhich 
he put under the command of the ear} of Surrey, 
whom he had delivered from confinement, and re- 


down theſe troops, in order to check the progreſs of 
the rebels; while he himſelf ſhould follow with a 
greater body, which would abſolutely inſure ſuccels, 


counter a raw and unarmed multitude ; and he ſuc- 
ceeded in the attempt. The rebels were diſſipated; 


cuted with ſome of his accomplices ; Sir John Egre- 


received a pardon. 

HENRY had probably expected, when he obtained 
this grant from the parliament, that he ſhould be 
able to terminate the affair of Brittany by negotia- 
tion, and that he might thereby fill his coffers 


every day more urgent ; he found himſelf under the 


port them. On the death of the duke, the French 
had revived ſome antiquated claims to the dominion 


now captive in France, their former pretence fo! 


© Bacon, Pp. 595. . bolt 
100. 
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hoſtilities could no longer ſerve as a cover to their CH Ajp. 
ambition. The King reſolved therefore to engage XXV. 


as auxiliary to Brittany ; and to conſult the intereſt, 
as well as deſires of the people, by oppoſing himſelf 
to the progreſs of the French power. Beſides en- 


tering into a league with Maximilian, and another 
with Ferdinand, which were diſtant reſources, he 
levied a body of troops, to the number of 6000 


men, with an intention of tranſporting them into 
Brittany. Still anxious, however, for the payment 


of his expences, he concluded a treaty with the 


young dutcheſs, by which ſhe engaged to deliver 


into his hands two ſea-port-towns, there to remain 


till ſhe ſhould entirely refund the charges of the ar- 


| mament*. Tho' he engaged for the ſervice of theſe 
troops during the ſpace of eight manths only, yet 
was the dutcheſs obliged, by the neceſſity of her af- 


fairs, to ſubmit to ſuch rigid conditions, impoſed 


by an ally, ſo much concerned in intereſt to protect 
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her. The forces arrived under the command of King tends 


| lord Willoughby of Broke; and made the Bretons, forces in- 
| during ſome time, maſters of the field, The to Brit- 
French retired into their garriſons ; and propoſed by 
| dilatory meaſures to waſte the fire of the Engliſh, 
| and diſguſt them with their enterprize. The ſcheme 
| was well laid, and met with ſucceſs. Lord Bruke 


tany. 


found ſuch diſcord and confuſion in the councils of 


Brittany, that no meaſures couid be concerted for 


| any undertaking ; no ſupply obtained; no proviſions, 
carriages, artillery, or military ſtores procured. The 
whole court was rent into factions: No one miniſter 
had acquired the aſcendant: And whatever project 


was formed by one, was ſure to be traverſed by 
another, The Engliſh, diſconcerted in every en- 


terprize, by theſe animoſities and uncertain coun- 


cils, returned home as ſoon as the time of their 
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' ſervice was elapſed ; leaving only a ſmall garriſon in 
thoſe towns which had been put into their hands, 
During their ſtay in Brittany, they had only. con- 
tributed ſtill farther to waſte the country; and by 
their departure, they left it entirely at the mercy of 
the enemy. So feeble was the ſuccour, which Henry 


in this important conjuncture afforded his ally, whom 
the invaſion of a foreign enemy, concurring with 


domeſtic diſſenſions, bad reduced to the utmoſt 


diſtreſs! 
Tur great ohjett a difſenfion among the Bre- 


tons was the diſpoſal of the young dutcheſs in 


marriage. The mareſchal Rieux ſeconded the ſuit 
of the lord Albert, who led ſome forces to her aſ- 


: ſiſtance. The chancellor Montauban, obſerving the 
averſion of the dutcheſs to this ſaitor, inſiſted, that 
a a petty prince, ſuch as Alberr, was unable to ſup- 


port Anne in her preſent extremities; and he re- 
commended ſome more powerful alliance, particu- 
larly that of Maximilian, King of the Romans 
This party at laſt prevailed ; the marriage with 


Maximilian was celebrated by proxy; and the dutch- 


eſs thenceforth aſſumed the title of Queen of the 


Romans. But tins magnificent appellation was all 


ſhe gained by her marriage. Maximilian, deſtitute 
of troops and money, and embarraſſed with the 
continnal revolts of the Flemings, could give no 


aſſiſtanc to his diftreſſed conſort : While Albert, 
_ enraged at the preference given his rival, deſerted 


her cauſe, and received the French into Nantz, the 


moſt important place in che dutchy, both for ſtrength 


and inches, 
Tan French court began now to change their 


icheme with regard to the ſubjection of Brit- 


tany. Charles had formerly been affianced to 
Margaret daughter of Maximilian; who, tho' too 
young to conſurnmate her marriage, had been 


ſent to Paris to be educated, and at this time 


bore 
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bore the title of Queen of France. 


was, after her brother, Philip, then in early youth, 
heireſs to all the dominions of the houſe of Bur- 


gundy ; and ſeemed in many reſpects the molt pro- 


per match, which could be choſen for the young 


monarch. Theſe circumſtances had fo blinded the 
councils both of Maximilian and Henry, that they 


never ſuſpected any other intentions in the French 
court ; nor were able to diſcover, that engagements, 
ſeemingly ſo advantageous and ſo ſolemnly entered 
into, could be infringed and ſet aſide. But Char- 
les began to perceive, that the conqueſt of Brittany, 


in oppolition to the natives, and to all the great 


powers in Chriſtendom, would prove a very difh- 


cult enterprize ; and that even, if he ſhould over- 


run the country and make himſelf maſter of the 
fortreſſes, it would be impoſſible for him long ro 


retain poſſeſſion of them. The marriage alone of 
| the dutcheſs could fully re-annex that fief to the 


crown ; and the preſent and certain enjoyment of 


ſo conſiderable a territory ſeemed preferable to the 


proſpect of inheriting the dominions of the houſe of 


| Purgundy ; a proſpect which became every day 


more diſtant and precarious. Above all, the mar- 
nage of Maximilian and Anne, appeared deſtruc- 


| tive to the grandeur and even ſecurity of the French 
| monarchy ; While that prince, poſſeſſing Flanders 
| on the one hand, and Brittany on the other, might 
thus from both quarters make inroads into the 


heart of the country. The only remedy for theſe 
eviis was therefore concluded to be the diſſolution 


| Of the two marriages, which had been celebrated, 


but not conſummated ; and the eſpouſal of the dutch- 


es of Brittany by the King of France. 


Ir was requiſite that this expedient, which had not 


| been foreſeen by any court of Europe, and which they 


Were, 


Beſides C HAP. 
the rich dowry, which ſhe brought the King, ſne XXV. 


1490. 
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CHAP. were, all of them, ſo much engaged in point of in- 


XXV. 


I 
| ed full execution of 1t. 


ſubjection to France, 
berty, tranſmitted to them "at their anceſtors: 


tereſt to oppole, ſhould be kept a profound ſecret, 
and ſhould be diſcovered to the world only by the 
The meaſures of the French 
miniſtry were in the conduct of this delicate enter. 
prize very wiſe and political. While they preſſed 
Brittany with all the rigours of war, they ſecretly 


gained the count of Dunois, who poſſeſſed great au- 
thority with the Bretons; and having alſo engaged 


in their intereſts the prince of Orange, couſin-ger- 
man to the dutcheſs, they gave him his liberty, and 


ſent him into Brittany. Theſe perſons, ſupported 


by other emiſſaries of France, prepared the minds 
of men for the great revolution projected, and dif- 


played, tho' ſtill with many precautions, all the ad- 


vantages of an union with the French monarchy, 
They repreſented to the barons of Brittany, that 


their country, harraſſed during ſo many years with 
perpetual war, had need of ſome repoſe, and of 2 
ſolid and laſting peace with the only power that 
was formidable 10 them: That their alliance with 


Maximilian was not able to afford them even pre- 
ſent protection; and by uniting them cloſely with 
a power, which was rival to the greatneſs of France, 


fixed them 1n perpetual enmity with that power- 


ful monarchy : That their neighbourhood expoſed 
them firſt to the inroads of the enemy; and th? 
happieſt event, which in ſuch a ſituation could befil 


them, would be to attain to peace, tho' by a final 
and by the loſs of that l. 


And that any other expedient, compatible with 


the honour of the ſtate, and their duty to their 
ſovereign, was preferable to a ſcene of ſuch diſorder 


and devaſtation. 
Tuns ſuggeſtions had influence on the Bretons: 
But the chief difficulty lay in ſurmounting the preji 


7 dices of the Lb dutcheſs herſelf, That princeſs had 
imbibed ; 
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imbibed a ſtrong prejudice againſt the French nati- CHAP. 
on, and particularly againſt Charles, who had been XXV. 


| the author of all the calamities, which, from her 


| earlieſt infancy, had befallen her family. She had 
| fixed her affections on Maximilian; and as ſhe 


| now deemed him her huſband, ſhe could not, ſhe 


thought, without incurring the greateſt guilt, and vi- 


olating the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a 


marriage with another perſon, In order to over- 
come her obſtinacy, Charles gave the duke of Or- 


leans his liberty, who, tho' formerly a ſuitor to the 


| dutcheſs, was now contented to ingratiate himſelf. 


with the King, by employing in his favour all the 
intereſt which he ſtill poſſeſſed in Brittany. The 
mareſchal Rieux and chancellor Montauban were re- 
conciled by his negotiations; and theſe rival miniſ- 
| ters now concurred with the prince of Orange, and 
| the count of Dunois, in prefling the concluſion of a 


marriage with Charles, By their ſuggeſtion, Charles 


| advanced with a powerful army and inveſted Rennes, 


| at that time the reſidence of the dutcheſs ; who, 
| aſſailed on all hands, and finding none to ſupport 


| her in her inflexibility, at laſt opened the gates of the 


city, and agreed to eſpouſe the King of France. 
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| She was married at Langey in Touraine; conducted Annex- 


to St. Denis, where ſhe was crowned ; and cle inny 


made her entry into Paris, amidſt the joyful accla-, 


| mations of the people, who regarded this marriage France. 


| a5 the moſt proſperous event that could have befallen 
| their monarchy. 
Tun triumph and ſucceſs of Charles was the 


moſt ſenſible mortification to the King of the 
Romans. He had loſt a conſiderable territory, 
which he thought he had acquired, and an accom- 
pliſned princeſs whom he had eſpouſed; he was 


affronted in the perſon of his daughter Margaret, 
who was ſent back to him, after ſhe had been treat- 
ed during ſome years as Que: of France; he had 

reaſon 
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reaſon to reproach himſelf with his own ſupine ſe— 
curity, in neglecting the conſummation of his mar 


” rage, which was eaſily practicable for him, and 


which would have rendered the tye indiffoluble. 
Theſe conſiderations threw him into the moſt 


violent rage, which he vented in very indecent 
expreſſions ; and he threatened France with an in- 
vaſion from the united arms of Auſtria, OO and 


England. a 

Tur King of England had alſo Juſt reaſon to re. 
proach himſelf with miſconduct in this important 
tranſaction; and tho! the affair had terminated in a 
manner which he could not preciſely foreſee, his ne- 


gligence, in leaving his moſt uſeful ally fo long ex- 
Poſed to the invaſion of ſuperior power, could not 


but appear on reflection the reſult of timid caution 
and narrow politics. As he valued himſelf very much 


on his extenſive foreſight and profound judgment, 


the aſcendant acquired | over him, by a raw youth, 


ſuch as Charles, could not but give him the higheſt 
_ diſpleaſure, and prompt him to ſeek vengeance, aſter 


all remedy for his miſcarriage was become abſolutely 


impracticable. But he was farther actuated by ava: 


rice, a motive ſtil] more predominant with him than 


either pride or revenge; and he ſought even from 


his preſent diſappointments, the gratification of this 
ruling paſſion. On pretence of a French war, he il 
ſued a commiſſion for levying a Benevolence on his 
people f; an arbitrary taxation, which had been 


| aboliſhed by a recent law of . the third, and 


which was the more provoking, becauſe, tho' real 
raiſed by menaces and extortion, it was neverthelel 
pretended to be given by the voluntary conſent of 
the people. This violence fell chiefly on the com- 


mercial part of the nation, who were policlied © ot 


f Rymer, vol. xii. p. 446. Bacon favs that the benevolence 


Was levied v. th conſent of Parliament, which is a : miſtake, 
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loy a dilemma, in which every one might be com- 
prehended : If the perſons applied to lived frugally, 


| they were told, that their parſimony muſt necetlarily 
| have enriched them - If their method of living was 
| ſplendid and hoſpitable, they were concluded opu- 
lent on account of their expences. This device was 
| by ſome called chancellor Morton's fork, and by 
| others his crutch. 


So little apprehenſive was the King of a parlia- 


| ment, on account of his levying this arbitrary impo- 
| ſition, that he ſoon aſter ſummoned that aſſembly to 27th oa. 
meet at Weſtminſter ; and he even expected to en- 
nich himſelf farther by working on their paſſions and parlia- 
| prejudices. He knew the reſentment, which the Eng- 
liſh had conceived againſt France, on account of the 
| conqueſt of Brittany; and he took care to inſiſt on 
| that topic, in the ſpeech, which he himſelf pronounced 
to the parliament. He told them, that France, ele- 
| vated with her late ſucceſſes, had even proceeded to 
a contempt of England, and hed refuſed to pay the 
E tribute, which Lewis the eleventh had ſtipulated to 
Edward the fourth: That it became fo warlike a 
nation as the Engliſh to be rouzed by this indignity, 
and not to limit their pretenſions merely to repreſ- 
ling the preſent injury: That for his part, he was 

determined to lay claim to the crown of France it- 


elf, and to maintain by force of arms ſo juſt a ti- 
tle tranſmitted to him by his gallant anceſtors : 
That Crecy, Poictiers, and Azincouit were ſufficient 
to inſtruct them in their ſuperiority over the enemy; 


nor did he defpair of adding new names to the glo- 
nous catalogue: That a King of France had been 


priſoner at London, and a King of England had 
been crowned at Paris; events which ſhould animate 


Vol. III. . them 


| the ready money. London alone contributed to the CHAP. | 
| amount of near 10,000 pounds. Archbiſhop Morton, XXV. 
the chancellor, inſtructed the commiſitoners to em- 
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reaſon to reproach himſelf with his own ſupine ſe— 
curity, in neglecting the conſummation of his mar- 
riage, which was eaſily practicable for him, and 
which would have rendered the tye indiffoluble: 


Theſe conſiderations threw him into the moſt 


violent rage, which he vented in very indecent 
expreſſi ons; and he threatened France with an in— 


vaſion from the united arms of Auſtria, Spain and 
England. g 


Tur King of England had alſo juſt reaſon to re- 


proach himſelf with miſconduct in this important 


tranſaction; and tho? the affair had terminated in a 
manner which he could not precilely foreſee, his ne- 


gligence, in leaving his moſt uſeful ally fo long ex- 


poſed to the invaſion of ſuperior power, could not 


but appear on reflection the reſult of timid caution 


and narrow politics. As he valued himſelf very much 


on his extenſive foreſight and profound judgment, 
the aſcendant acquired | over him, by a raw youth, 
ſuch as Charles, could not but give him the higheſt 


_ diſpleaſure, and prompt him to ſeek vengeance, after 


all remedy for his miſcarriage was become abſolutely 


impracticable. But he was farther actuated by aus- 
rice, a motive ſtill more predominant with him than 
either pride or revenge; and he ſought even from 


his preſent diſappointments, the gratification of this 


ruling paſſion. On pretence of a French war, he il 


7th July. 


ſued a commiſſion for levying a Benevolence on his 
peoplef; an arbitrary taxation, which had been 


' aboliſhed by a recent law of Richard the third, and 
| which was the more provoking, becauſe, tho' really 


raiſed by menaces and extortion, 1t was neverthelck 


| pretended to be given by the voluntary conſent of 


the people. This violence fell chiefly on the com- 
mercial part of the nation, who were poſſeſſed of 


1 Ry mer, vol. xii. p. 446. Bacon ſays that the benevolence 
Was levied with conſent of Parliament, which i is a miſtake. 
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the ready money. London alone contributed to the CHAP. 
amount of near 10,000 pounds. Archbiſhop Morton, XXV. 


the chancellor, inſtructed the commiſſioners to em- 


| ploy a dilemma, in which every one might be com- 


prehended : If the perſons applied to lived frugally, 


| they were told, that their parſimony muſt neceſſarily 


have enriched them : If their method of living was 
ſplendid and hoſpitable, they were concluded opu- 
lent on account of their expences. This device was 


by fome called chancellor Morton's tork, and by 


others his crutch. 
80 little apprehenſive was the King: of a parlia- 
ment, on account of his levying this arbitrary impo- 


prejudices. He knew the reſentment, which the Eng- 
liſh had conceived againſt France, on account of the 
conqueſt of Brittany; and he took care to inſiſt on 
that topic, in the ſpeech, which he himſelf pronounced 


| to the parliament. He told them, that France, ele- 
vated with her late ſucceſſes, had even proceeded to 
a contempt of England, and had refuſed to pay the 
tribute, which Lewis the eleventh had ſtipulated to 


Edward the fourth: That it became ſo warlike a 


| nation as the Engliſh to be rouzed by this indignity, 


and not to limit their pretenſions merely to repreſ- 
ling the preſent injury: That ſor his part, he was 


determined to lay claim to the crown of France it- 
elf, and to maintain by force of arms ſo juſt a ti- 


tle tranſmitted to him by his gallant anceſtors : 
That Crecy, Poitiers, and Azincourt were ſufficient 


© inſtruct them in their ſuperiority over the enemy; 
nor did he deſpair of adding new names to the glo- 


rious catalogue : That a King of France had been 


priſoner at London, and a King of England had 
been crowned at Paris; events which ſhould animate 
YoL. Il. . them 
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| ſition, that he ſoon after ſummoned that aſſembly to 27th oa. 
meet at Weſtminſter; and he even expected to en- 


rich himſelf farther by working on their paſſions and A * 
ment. 
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XXV. joyed by their forefathers : That the domeſtic dif. | 
PR ſenſions of England had been the ſole cauſe of he I © 
looſing theſe foreign dominions; and her preſent 
union and harmony would be the effectual means of I , 
recovering them : That where ſuch laſting honour IÞ * 

was in view, and ſuch an important acquiſition, it i x 


1492. 


rious intention of puſhing the war to ſuch extre- 


had been made into her by the former Kings of 


advantages againſt it. The levity and vain- glory cf 


became not brave men to repine at the advance of 
a little treaſure: And that for his part, he was de-. 
termined to make the war maintain itſelf, and hoped, p 
by the invaſion of ſo opulent a kingdom as France, 
to encreale, rather than diminifh, the riches of the 


nation . 5 Bo 

. = 
 NoTw1THSTANDING theſe magnificent vaunts f 

I | Cl 

the King, all men of penetration concluded, from 1 
the perſonal character of the man, and ſtill more, 

from the ſituation of his affairs, that he had no fe F 


mity as he pretended. France was not now in WW , 
the ſame condition as when ſuch ſucceſsful inroads WW of 


England. The great fiefs were united to the crown; 


the princes of the blood were deſirous of peace ge 


and tranquillity; the kingdom abounded with abe 
captains and veteran ſoldiers; and the general a- 
pect of its affairs ſeemed rather to threaten it 5 
neighbours, than to promiſe them any conſiderabł W : 


Maximilian were ſupported by his pompous titles; 
but were ill ſeconded by military power, and ſtill leſs 
by any revenue, proportioned to them. The pol! 
tic Ferdinand, while he made a ſhow of war, was 
actually negotiating for peace; and rather than expoſe 
himſelf to any hazard, would accept of very mode: 
rate conceſſions from France. Even England was nl 


s Bacon, p. 601. 
ſree 
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Tur nobility were univerſally ſeized with a deſire 


of military glory; and having credulouſly ſwallowed: 
all the boaſts of the King, they dreamed of no leſs 
than carrying their triumphant arms to the gates 
of Paris, and putting the crown of France on Hen- 
| ry's head. Many of them borrowed large furs 
| or fold off manors, that they might appear in the 
held with greater ſplendour, and lead out their fol- 
| lowers in more compleat order. The King croſſed War with 
| the ſeas, and arrived at Calais on the ſixth of Octo- France. 

| ber, with an army of twenty-five thouſand foot 
and ſixteen hundred horſe, which he put under the 
command of the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Oxford: But as ſome inferred, from his opening 
| the campaign in ſo late a ſeaſon, that peace would 
ſoon be concluded between the crowns, he was 


deſirous of ſuggeſting a contrary inference. © He 


| * had come over,” he ſaid, © to make an en- 


* tire conqueſt of F rance, which was not the work 
* of one ſummer, It was therefore of no con- 


6 * ſequence. at what ſeaſon he began the invaſion ; 
Bbbz2 DO eſpe: 


| free from domeſtic diſcontents; and in Scotland, the CHAP. 
death of Henry's friend and ally, James the third, 
| who had been murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, 
had made way for the ſucceſſion of his ſon, James 
the fourth, who was devoted to the French intereſt, 
and would ſurely be alarmed at any progrels of the 
| Engliſh arms. But all theſe obvious conſiderations 
| had no influence with the parliament. Inflamed by 
ideas of ſubduing France, and of inriching them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of that kingdom, they gave 
into the ſnare prepared for them, and voted the ſup- 
| ply which the King demanded. Two fifteenths 
were granted him; and the better to enable his 
vaſſals and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, 
| empowering them to fell their eſtates, without pay- 
ing any fines for alienation. 


XXV. 
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CHAP. ef] pecially as he had Calais ready for winter quar- 
| XXV. ters.“ As if he had ſeriouſly intended this enterprize, 

Has,” 0 inſtantly marched with his army into the ene- 
Invation my's country and laid fiege to Bulloigne: But not- 
of France. withſtanding this appearance of a hoſtile diſpoſition, 

there had been fecret advances made towards a 

peace above three months before; and commiſſio- 

ners had been appointed to treat of the terms. 
The better to reconcile the minds of men to this 
unexpected meaſure, the King's ambaſſadors arrived 
i | in the camp from the Low Countries, and informed 
| him, that Maximilian was in no readineſs to join 
| 150 him ; nor was any aliftance to be hoped for from 
that quarter. Soon after, meſſengers came from 
Spain, and brought news of a peace concluded be- 
tween that kingdom and France, in which Charles W t 
fl had made a ceſſion of the counties of Rouſſillon MW 7 
i and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Tho' theſe articles t. 
| of intelligence were carefully diſperſed thro' the r 
| darm. the King was ſtill apprehenſive, leſt a ſudden N d 
| peace, after ſuch magnificent promiſes and high o 
expectations might expoſe him to great reproach | FE 
$ In order the more effectually to cover the intended t: 
5 meaſures, he ſecretly engaged the marquis of Dor- I C 
1 ſet, together with twenty three perſons of condition, I hi 
to preſent him a petition for his agreeing to a trea- F 

ty with France. The pretence was founded on the 
Jate ſeaſon of the year, the difficulty of ſupplying IM F 
the army at Calais during winter, the obſtacles which W C 
aroſe in the ſiege of Bulloigne, the deſertion I al 
of thoſe allies whoſe aſſiſtance had been moſt ur 
relied on: Events which might, all of them, have I ul 
Hee” foreſeen before the embarkation of the I as 
troops. ne 
Ix conſequence of theſe preparatory ſteps, the biſhop TI 
oO Exeter and the lord Daubeney were ſent to confer at I an; 

I Eſtaples with the mareſchal de Cordes, and to put the 
=. E hand to the treaty. A few days uſtced For this par 
\| pole: 


— papacy and AS te @w wc. ͥ Ti SO Os 2 
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poſe: The demands of Henry were wholly pecun 14 F. 

and the King of France, who deemed the pedceable XV. 
ſſeſſion of Brittany an equivalent for any money,: 
and who was all on fire for his projected expedition |, "7. 

into Italy, readily agreed to the propoſals made him. Zembe:.. 

He engaged to pay Henry ſeven hundred and Peace 

forty-five thouſand crowns, about one hundred and ow 

eighty· ſix thouſand pounds ſterling; partly as a re- *. 

imburſement of the ſums advanced for Brittany, 

| partly as arrears of the penſion due to Edward the 

| fourth. And he ſtipulated a yearly penſion to Henry 

and his heirs of twenty-five thouſand crowns. Thus 

| the King, as remarked by his hiſtorian, made 

| profit upon his ſubjects for the war; and upon 

bis enemies for the peace®. And the ocople agreed, 

| that he had fulfilled his promife, when he ſaid to 

| the parliament, that he would make the war main- 

| tain itſelf, Maximilian was comprehended in Hen- 

E ry's treaty, if he pleaſed to accept of it; but he 

| diſdained to be in any reſpect beholden to an ally, 

of whom, he thought, he had reaſon to complain: 

| He made a ſeparate peace with France, and ob- 

| tained reſtitution of Artois, Franchecomte and 

i- WW Charolois, which had been given as the dowry of 

„ his daughter, when ſhe was affianced to the King of 

a- France. 1 

ne Tur peace, concluded between England ad N 

'g WW France, was the more likely to continue, becauſe f 

ch Charles, full of ambition and youthful hopes, bent 

on all his attention to the ſide of Italy, and ſoon after 

oft Þ undertook the conqueſt of Naples; an enterprize, 1 

ve which Henry regarded with the greater indifference, 1 

he Tas Naples lay remote from him, and France had 

never, in any age, been ſucceſsful on that quarter. 
op The King s authority was fully eſtabliſned at home; 
at and every rebellion, which had been attempted 


. ß T8 ee OS 


b Bacon, p. 605. Polydore Vin; p. 586. 
aagainſt 
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CHAP. againſt him, had hitherto tended only to confound 


his enemies, and conſolidate his power and influence. 


3 reputation for policy and conduct was every day 


augmenting; his treaſures had encreaſed even from 
the moſt unproſperous events; the hopes of all 
pretenders to his throne were cut off, as well by his 
marriage, as by the iſſue which it had brought 
him. In this promiſing ſituation, the King had rea- 
fon to flatter himſelf with the proſpect of a durable 
peace and tranquillity : But his inveterate and inde- 
tatigable enemies, whom he had wantonly provoked, 
raiſed him up an adverſary, who kept him long 
in inquietude, and {ometimes eyen brought him 
into danger, 

Tun dutcheſs of 8 full of reſentment 


for the depreſſion of her family and its partizans, ra- 


ther irritated than diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of 
her paſt enterprizes, was determined at leaſt to dif- 
turb that government, which ſhe found it ſo difficult 
to ſubvert. By means of her emiſſaries, ſhe propa: 


gated the report, that her nephew, Richard Plan- 


tagenet, duke of York, had eſcaped from the Tower 
when his elder brother was murdered, and that he 
lay ſtill ſomewhere concealed : And finding this ru- 


mour, however improbable, to be greedily received 


by the people, ſhe had been looking out for ſome 
young man, proper to perſonate that unfortunate 


prince. 


Taxxr was one Oſbec or Waibee,” A 'renegads 
ew of Tournay, who had been carried by tome 
 Lufineb to London in the reign of Edward the 
fourth, and had there a ſon born to him. Having 


had opportunities of being known to the King, and 


obtaining his favour, he prevailed with that prince, 
whoſe manners were very affable, to ſtand godfather 
to his ſon, to whom he gave the name of Peter, 
corrupted after the Flemiſh manner, into Peterkin, 


or Perkin. It vas by ſome believed, that Edward, 


among 
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among his other amorous adventures, had had a ſe- CHAP. 
cret correſpondence with Warbec's wife, and from XXV. 
this incident people accounted for that reſemblance, 
which was afterwards remarked between young Per- 
kin and that monarch, Some years after the birth 
of this child, Warbec returned to Tournay; where 
Perkin his ſon remained not long, but by different 
accidents was carried from place to place, and his 
birth and fortunes became thereby unknown, and 
diffcult to be traced by the moſt diligent enquiry. 
The variety of his adventures had happily favoured 
the natural verſatility and ſagacity of his genius; 
and he ſeemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to 
act any part, or aſſume any character. In this 
light he had been reprefented to the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, who, ſtruck with the concurrence of 
ſo many circumſtances ſuited to her purpoſe, de- 
fired to be made acquainted with the man, on 
{ whom ſhe began already to ground her hopes of H, . _ "i 
| ſucceſs. She found him to exceed her moſt ſan- poſlure. 10 
| guine expectations; ſo beautiful did he appear in 0 
| his perſon, ſo graceful in his air, ſo courtly in his 0. 
| addreſs, fo full of docility and good ſenſe in his q 
| b:haviour and converſation. The leſſons, which | a 
; I vere neceſſary to be taught him, in order to his fl 
| perſonating the duke of York, were ſoon learned 
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5 by a youth of ſuch quick apprehenſion ; but as the fl; 
. ſcaſon ſeemed not then favourable for his enterprize, | } 
0 Margaret, in order the better to conceal him, ſent | 40 
= him, under the care of Lady Brampton, into Portu- F 
be gal, where he remained a year, unknown to all the j 
world. 1 
J Tur war, which was then ready to break out be- 
1 tween France and England, ſeemed to afford a proper = 


1 opportunity forthe diſcovery of this new phænomenon; 
4 
and Ircland, which fell retgineg its attachments to the 


4 | Bacon, p. 606. | 
a . houſe 
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CHAP. houſe of York, was pitched on as the proper place 
XXV. for his firſt app-arance k. He landed at Corke; 


1492. 


and immediately aſſuming the name of Richard 
Plantagenet, drew to him partizans among that 
ignorant and credulous people. He wrote letters 
to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, inviting them 
to join his party: He diſperſed every where the 
ſtrange intelligence of his eſcape from his uncle 


| Richard's cruelty; and men, fond of every thing 


new and wonderful, began to make him the gene- 
ral ſubject of their diſcourſe, and even the object of 
their favour. 

THz news ſoon reached France; and Charles, 


prompted by the private ſolicitations of the dutch- 


eſs of Burgundy, and the intrigues of one Frion, a 
ſecretary of Henry, who had deſerted his ſervice, 


ſent Perkin an invitation to repair to him at Paris 
He received him with all the marks of regard due 


to the duke of Vork; ſettled on him a handſome 
penſion, aſſigned him magnificent lodgings, and in 


order to provide at once for his dignity and ſecuri- 


ty, gave him a guard for his perſon, of which lord 
Congreſall accepted the office of captain. The 
French courtiers readily embraced a fiction, which 
their ſovereign thought it his intereſt to adopt: Per- 


kin, both by his deportment and perſon, ſupported 


the prepoſſeſſion, which was ſpread abroad of his 
royal pedigree: And the whole kingdom was full of 
the accompliſhments as well as ſingular adventures 


and misfortunes, of the young Plantagenet. Won- 


ders of this nature are commonly augmented at 2 
diſtance. From France, the admiration and credu- 


lity diffuſed themſelves into England: Sir George 


Neville, Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred gen- 
tlemen more came to Paris, in order to offer their ſer- 


vice to the ſuppoſed duke of York, and to ſhare his 


* Polydore Virgil, p. 399. 
„ ſortunes: 
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fortunes : And the impoſtor had now the appearance CHAP. | 
of a court attending him, and began to entertain XV ͤĩð ð5Q 
— | 


| hopes of final ſucceſs in his undertakings. 

Wu peace was concluded between France and 
| England at Eſtaples, Henry applied to have Perkin 
| put into his hands; but Charles, reſolute not to 
| betray a young man of whatever birth, whom 


| to diſmiſs him. The pretended Plantagenet retir- 


| craving her protection and aſſiſtance, offered to lay 
before her all the proofs of that birth, to which 


| of his pretenſions; even put on the appearance of 


ver again to be ſeduced by any impoſtor. She de- 
| fired before all the world to be inſtructed in his 


ons to him; affected aſtoniſhment at his anſwers ; 


of immediately aſſigned him an equipage ſuited to 


es bis pretended birth; appointed him a guard of 
n- thirty halberdiers; engaged every one to pay 
1 MW court to him; and on all occaſions honoured 
u- bim with the appellation of the //hite Roſe of 


ge WW England The Flemings, moved by the authori- 
ty, which Margaret, both from her rank and per- 
ſonal character, enjoyed among them, readily adop- 
ted the fiction of Perkin's royal deſcent ; No ſur- 


s. 
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he had invited into his kingdom, would agree only 


ed to the dutcheſs of Burgundy in Flanders, and 


he laid claim. The princeſs affected ignorance, He is a- 
vowed by 


| diſtruſt ; and having, as ſhe ſaid, been already de- 15 * 


ceived by Simnel's claim, ſhe was determined ne- gundy. 


| reaſons for aſſuming the name which he bore; 
| ſeemed to examine every circumſtance with the 
| moſt ſcrupulous nicety ; put many particular queſti- 


| and at laſt, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny, burſt out 
into joy and admiration at his wonderful delivery, 
| embraced him as her nephew, the true image of Ed- 
d ward, the ſole heir of the Plantagenets, and the 
s legitimate ſucceſſor of the Engliſh throne. She 
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mize of his true birth was as yet heard of : Little 
contradiction was made to the prevailing opinion: 
And the Engliſh, from their great communication 
with the natives of the Low Countries, were every 
day more and more prepoſſeſſed in favour of the 


iim poſtor. 


Ir was not the populace alone of England, that 
gave credit to Perkin's pretenſions. Men of the 


higheſt birth and quality, diſguſted with Henry's 


government, by which they found the nobility de- 


and by 
many of 
the Eng- 
liſh nobi- 
liey. 


preſſed, began to turn their eyes towards this new 


claimant, and ſome of them even entered into a 


correſpondence with him, Lord Fitzwater, Sir 
Simon Mountforr, Sir Thomas Thwaites betrayed 
their inclination towards him : Sir Wilham Stan- 
ley himſelf, lord chamberlain, who had been ſo 
active in railing Henry to the throne, moved either 
by blind credulity or a reſtleſs ambition, entertain- 
ed the project of a revolt in favour of his ene- 
my Sir Robert Clifford and Wilham Barley 


| were ſtill more open in their meaſures: They 


went over to Flanders, offered their ſervice to 


Perkin, and were introduced by the dutcheſs of 


Burgundy to his acquamtance. Clifford wrote back 


to England, that he knew perfectly the perſon o 


| Richard duke of York, that this young man was 
_ undoubtedly that prince . himſelf, and that no ci 


cumſtance of his ſtory was expoſed to the leaſt dif- 
ficulty. Such poſitive intelligence, conveyed by a 
perſon of ſuch high rank and character, was ſuff- 


cient with many to put the matter beyond all 


queſtion, and excited the wonder and attention 
even of the moſt indifferent. The whole nation 
was held in ſuſpence; a regular conſpiracy was 


formed againſt the King's authority; and a correſ- 
 pandence ſettled: between the malecontents in 


Flanders and thofe in England. 


Bacon, p. 608. | 
Tat 


FFT 

Tux King was well informed of all theſe particu- CHAP; 
lars; but agreeable to his character, which was both XXV. 
| cautious. and reſolute, he proceeded very delibe- 
| rately, but ſteadily, in counterworking the projects 
of his enemies. His firſt object was to aſcertain 
| the death of the real duke of York, and to confirm 
the opinion, which had always prevailed with re- 
| gard to that event. Five perſons had been em- 
| ployed by Richard in the murder of his ne- 
| phews; Sir James Tyrrel, to whom he had com- 
| mitted the government of the Tower for that pur- 


poſe, and who had ſeen the dead princes; Foreſt, 


| Dighton, and Slater, who perpetrated the action; 
and the prieſt who buried the bodies. Tyrrel and 
| Dighton alone were alive, and they agreed in the 
| fame ſtory; but as the prieſt was dead, and as the 
| bodies had been removed by Richard's orders from 
| the place where they were firſt interred, and could 
| not now be found, it was not in Henry's power to 
put the fact, ſo much as he wiſhed, beyond all 
doubt and controverſy. nd 27 

| Hr met at firſt with more difficulty, but was 
in the end more ſucceſsful, in detecting who this 
wonderful perſon was that thus boldly advanced 
| pretenſions to his crown. He diſperſed his ſpies all 
over Flanders and England; he engaged many 
to pretend that they had embraced Perkin's par- 
| ty; he directed them to inſinuate themſelves 
into the confidence of his friends; in proportion 
| as they conveyed intelligence of any conſpirator, 
| he bribed his retainers, his domeſtic ſervants, nay 


ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe means traced 


| up ſome other confederate; Clifford himſelf he 


engaged by hopes of reward and pardon, to be- 


tray the ſecrets committed to him; the more 


traſt he gave any of his ſpies, the higher re- 
lentment did he feign againſt them ; ſome of them 
he even cauſed to be excommunicated and pub- 


„ licly 


1493. 


XXV. 


1493. 


1494. 
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CHAP. licly anathematized, in order the better to procure 


them the confidence of his enemies: And in the 
iſſue, the whole plan of the conſpiracy was laid 
clearly before him ; and the pedigree, adventures, 
life and converſation of the pretended duke of York, 


This latter part of the ſtory was immediately pub- 


liſhed for the ſatisfaction of the nation: The con- 
ſpirators he reſerved for a {lower and more ſecure 
vengeance. e 


Meaxwaile, he remonſtrated with the arch- 
duke Philip, on account of the countenance and 
protection, which was afforded in his dominions 
to ſo infamous an impoſture; contrary to trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the ſovereigns, and to the 
mutual amity, which had fo long been maintained 
by the ſubjects of both ſtates. Margaret had in- 


tereſt enough to get his applications rejected; on 
pretence that Philip had no authority over the 


demeſnes of the dutcheſs dowager. And the King, 
in reſentment of this injury, cut oft all the com- 
merce with the Low Countries, baniſhed the Fle- 
mings from England, and recalled his own ſubjects 
from theſe provinces. Philip retaliated by like 


_ edicts; but Henry knew, that ſo mutinous a people 
as the F lemings would not long bear, in compliance 


with the humours of their prince, to be deprived of 
ſo beneficial a branch of commerce as that which 
they carried on with England. 

He had it in his power to inflict more el 
fectual puniſhment on his domeſtic enemies; and 
when his projects were ſufficiently matured, he 
failed not to make them feel the effects of his 


reſentment. Almoſt in the fame inſtant, he ar- 
reſted Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, to- 
gether with William Daubeney, Robert Ratclif, 


Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Aſtwood. 12 
e thele 


= ens . — 1 
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theſe were arraigned, convicted, and condemned CH Ap. 


for high treaſon, in adhering and promiſing aid to a 


Perkin. Mountfort, Ratcliff, and Daubeney were im- 
mediately executed: Fitzwater was ſent over to Ca- 
lais, and retained in cuſtody; but having practiſed 
on his keeper for an eſcape, he ſoon after underwent 
the ſame fate. The reſt were pardoned, together 


| brought to public trial?. 


| great ſervices, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt any 


come over privately to England, and to throw him- 
| ſelf at the King's feet, while placed at the council- 
| table; craving pardon for his paſt offences, and of- 


the beſt proof he could give of penitence, and the 


only ſervice he could now render him, was the full 


c WW confeſſion of his guilt, and the diſcovery of all his 
ol accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed by rank or cha- 
e W rafter. Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford 


ch and offered to lay before the council the whole 

proof of his guilt. Stanley himſelf could not diſco- 
. ver more ſurprize than was affected by Henry on this 
nd WW occaſion. He received the intelligence as abſolutely 
© WW falſe and incredible; that a man, to whom he was in 
his a great meaſure beholden for his crown, and even 
al- for his life; a man, to whom, by every honour and 
5 favour, he had endeavoured to expreſs his gratitude ; 
ift, N | 3 | . 


All 


> Polydore Virgil, p. 592. 


whoſe 


| with William Worſely, dean of St. Paul's, and ſome 
| others, who had been accuſed and examined, but not 
| GREATER and more ſolemn preparations were 
| deemed requiſite for the trial of Stanley, lord cham- 
| berlain, whoſe authority in the nation, whoſe dome- 
| ftic connexions with the King, as well as his former 


| accuſation or puniſhment. Clifford was directed to 


| fering to atone for them by any ſervices, which 
| ſhould be required of him. Henry told him, that 


accuſed Stanley then preſent, as his chief abettor; 


1494. 
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CHAP. whoſe brother, the earl of Derby, was the King's 
XXV. father-in law; to whom he had even committed the 
1494: truſt of bis perſon, by creating him lord chamber- 
lain: That this man, enjoying his full confidence 
and affection, not actuated by any motive of dif. 
content or apprehenſion, ſhould engage in a conſpi- 

racy againſt him. Clifford was therefore exhor:ed 

to weigh well the conſequences of this accuſation , 

but as he perſiſted in the ſame poſitive aſſeverations, 

Stanley was committed to cuſtody, and was ſoon 

after examined before the council. He denied not 

the guilt imputed to him by Clifford; he did not 

even endeavour much to extenuate it; whether he 
thought that a frank and open confeſſion would 

ſerve for an atonement, or truſted to his preſent 
connexions, and his former ſervices, for pardon and 

Trial and ſecurity. But princes are often apt to regard great 
ere, lervices as a ground of jealouſy, eſpecially if ac- 
tamen companicd with a craving and reſtleſs diſpoſition, in 
the perſon who has performed them. The general 
diſcontent alſo, and mutinous humour of the peo- 

ple, ſeemed to require ſome great example of ſeve- 

rity. And as Stanley was one of the moſt opulent 
fſubjects in the kingdom, being poſſeſſed of above 
1495. three thouſand pounds a year in land, and forty 
| thouſand marks in plate and money, beſides other 
property of great value, the proſpect of fo rich a 
forfeiture was deemed no ſmall motive in Henry WW 

for proceeding to extremity againſt him. After ix h 

th Feb. weeks delay, which was interpoſed in order io n 
ſnew that the King was reſtrained by doubts and n 
ſcruples; he was brought to his trial, condemned, IM a 

and preſently aſter beheaded. Hiſtorians are not * 

well agreed with regard to the crime which was ve 

proved againſt him. The general report is, that he 


1 


« Bacon, p. 611. Polyd. Virg. p. 593. 57 
ſhould 


Fn 
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ſhould have ſaid in confidence to Clifford, that, if CHAP. 
he was ſure the young man, who appeared in Flan- XXV. | 
ders, was really ſon to King Edward, he never 
would bear arms againſt him. This ſentiment 
might diſguſt Henry as implying a preference of 
the houſe of York to that of Lancaſter, but could 
ſcarcely be the ground, even in thoſe ar bitrary 
times, of a ſentence of high treaſon againſt Stan- 
ley. It is more probable, therefore, as is aſſerted 
| by ſome hiſtorians, that he had expreſsly engaged 
| to alhſt Perkin, and had actually, ſent him ſome * 
| {apply of money. 
Tux fate of Stanley made great e © on 
| the whole kingdom, and ſtruck all Perkin's re- 
| tainers with the deepeſt diſmay. From Clifford's 
| deſertion, they found that all their ſecrets were diſ- 
covered; and as it appeared, that Stanley, while 
- MW te ſeemed to live in the greateſt confidence with 
n W the King, had been continually ſurrounded by 


1495. 


l ſpies, who reported and regiſtered every action 
> W which he committed, nay, every word which fell 
from him, a general diſtruſt took place, and all 
t mutual confidence was deftroyed, even among the 
'& W moſt intimate friends and acquaintance. The jealous 
) and ſevere temper of the King, together with his 
ct great reputation for ſagacity and penetration, kept 
a men in awe, and quelled not only the movements 


| of ſedition, but the very murmurs of faction. Libels, 
however, crept out againſt Henry's perſon and admi- 
nitration ; and being greedily propagated, by eve- 
ry ſecret art, ſhowed that there itil] remained 
among the people a conſiderable root of diſcontent, 
which wanted only a proper e to diſco- 
| Ver itſelf, 

Bur Henry 3 more intent on increaſing the 
terrors of his people, than on gaining their affections. 
Truſting to the great ſucceſs which attended him in 

all 
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CHAP. all his enterprizes, he gave every day, more ard 
AV. more, a looſe to his rapacious temper, and employ- 

: 495. ed the arts of perverted law and juſtice, in order to 
exact fines and compoſitions from his people. Sir 
William Capel, alderman of London, was condemned 
on ſome penal ſtatutes to pay the ſum of 2543 pounds, i 
and was obliged to compound for ſixteen hundred 
and fifteen, This was the firſt noted caſe of that 

nature; but it became a precedent, which pre- 
pared the way for many others. The management, 
indeed, of theſe oppreſſive arts was the great ſecret 
bol the King's adminiſtration. While he depreſſed the 
Nobility, he exalted and honoured and careſſed 
the lawyers; and by that means both beſtowed 
authority on the laws, and was enabled, whenever 
he pleaſed, to pervert them to his advantage. 
His government was oppreſhve ; but it was fo much 
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the leſs burthenſome, as, by extending his on 
authority, and curbing the nobles, he became in 
reality the ſole oppreſſor in his kingdom. FF 
As Perkin found, that the King's authority | 
gained ground daily among the people, and that i | 
his own pretenſions were becoming obſolete, he ? 
reſolved to attempt ſomething, which might re- 
vive the hopes and expectations of his partizans. 1e 
Having gathered together a band of outlaws, 15 
pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous perſons of all na- b 
tions, to the number of 600 men, he put to ſea 1e 
with a reſolution of making a deſcent in England; IM "! 
and of exciting the common people to arms, fince iſ © 
all correſpondence with the nobility was cut off B 
by Henry's vigilance and ſeverity. Information | 9! 
being brought him, that the King had made a fa 
progreſs to the north, he caſt anchor on the ac 
coaſt of Kent, and ſent ſome of his retainers a- t 
ſhore, who invited the country to join him, The WW © 


. gentlemen of Kent gathered together ſome troops 
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to oppoſe him; but they propoſed to do more eſſen- © 


tial ſervice than by repelling the invaſion : They 


invited him to come himſelf aſhore, in order to 
take the command over them. But the wary youth, 


levied forces, who had taken arms againſt eſta- 


| who were ſlain and ſome who eſcaped, they 


took an hundred and fiſty priſoners. Theſe were 


wied apd condemned; and all of them executed, 
i by order from the King, who was reſolved to uſe 
no mixture of lenity towards men of ſuch deſperate 
\ fortunes “. 


| obſerving that they had more order and regularity 
in their movements than could be ſuppoſed in new - 


| bliſhed authority, refuſed to commit himſelf into 
| their hands; and the Kentiſh troops deſpairing of 
| ſucceſs in their ſtratagem, ſet upon ſuch of his re- 
| trainers, as were already landed; and beſides ſome 


ITI HKM 


carried the ſemblance of friendſhip to Perkin, and 


* 


4495. 


1 Tais year a Parliament was ſummoned in Eng- A Parlia: 
IF land, and another in Ireland; and ſome remarkable ment. 


_ laws were paſſed in both countries. The Enghſh 
it Parliament enacted, that no perſon who ſhould by 
je ams or otherwiſe aſſiſt the King for the time being, 


. ſhould ever afterwards, either by courſe of law or act | 


s. ol Parliament, be its A for ſuch an inſtance of 


% I obedience. This ſtatute might be expoſed to ſome 
a- blame, as favourable to uſurpers ; were there any pre- 


| Ciſe rules, which always, even during the moſt factious 
| times, could determine the true ſucceſſor, and render 
every one inexcuſable, who did not ſubmit to him. 


of diſpute, and each party pleads topics in their own 
favour, it ſeems but equitable to ſecure thoſe who 


times of undoubted benefit and importance. Henry, 


D Polydore Virgil, p. 595. i 
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But as the titles of princes are then the great ſubject 


at in ſupport of public tranquillity, an object at all 


conſcious of his diſputed title, promoted this law in 
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CHAP. order to ſccure his partizans againſt all events; but 


1495. 


as he had himſelk obſerved a different practice 
with; reg zard to Richard's adherents, he had reaſon 
S ebedd, that, diiting the violence Which 


usch y. enſues on public convullions, his example, 


rather than his law, , would, in caſe of 2 new revo- 
lution, be followed by his enemies. And the at: 
teinpt to bind the legillature itſelf, by preſcribing 
rules to future Parliaments, was. plainly contradicto- 


ry to the fundamental principles of political govern- 


ment. | 
Tals Parliament alldb paſſed an act, impowering 
the King to levy, by courſe of law, all the ſums which 
any perſon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence: 
A ſtatute, by which that arbitrary method of taxa- 
tion was indirectly authorized and juſtified, 

Tur King's authority appeared equally prevalent 


and uncontrolable in Ireland. Sir Edward Poyn- 


ings .had been ſent over with ſome troops into 
that country, with an intention of 'quelling the par- 
tizans of the houſe of York, and of reducing the 
natives to ſubjection. He was not ſupported with 


forces ſufficient for that important enterprize: The 
Iriſh, by flying into their woods, and moraſſes, and 


mountains, in ſome meaſure, cluded his efforts: 
But Poynings ſummoned .a parliament at Dublin, 
where he was more ſucceſsful. He paſſed that me- 
morable ſtarute, which ſtill bears his name, and 


which eftabliſhes the authority of the Engliſh 


government in Ireland. By this ſtatute, all ths 
former laws of England were made to de of force 
in Ireland; and no bill can be introduced into 
the Iriſh parliament, unleſs it previouſly receive the 
ſanction of the council of. England. This latter 
law ſcems calculated for enſuring the dominion of 
the Engliſh over Ireland; but was really granted 


at the deſire of the Iriſh Commons, Who propoſes, 
by 


by that. means, to nz de es FRE the tyran-CHAP. | 
ny of their lords, particularly of ſuch lieutenants as XXV. 
were of Iriſh bifth W N = 
WHILE Henry's authority was thus eſtabliſhed "93? - 
throughout his dominions, and general tranquillity | 
prevailed, the whole continent was thrown into com- 
buſtion by the French invaſion of Italy, and by the 
| rapid ſucceſs which attended Charles in that raſh and 
| ill-concerted enterprize. The Italians, who had en- 
tirely loft the ule of arms, and who, in the midſt 
of continual wars, had become every day more | I 
| unwarlike, were aftonithed to meet with an ene- 
| my, that made the field of battle, not a pom- 
| pous tournament, but a ſcene of blood, and fought 
at the hazard it their own lives the death of their 
enemy. Their efteminate troops were diſſipated 
+ WM cvery where on the approach of the French army : 
Their beſt fortified cities opened their gates: 
0 Kingdoms and ſtates were in an inſtant overturn- 
. ed: And thro' the whole length of Italy, which 
W the French penetrated without reſiſtance, they ſeem- 
ed rather to be taking quarters in their Own coun— 
he W try, than making conqueſts over an enemy. The 
ad maxims, which the Italians, during that age, fol- 


s MW lowed in negotiations, were as ill calculated to 
10 ſupport their ſtates, as the habits to which they 
de- were addicted in war. A treacherous, deceitful, 


nd and inconſtant ſyſtem of politics prevailed; and even 
in thoſe ſmall remains of fidelity and honour, which 
the vere preſerved in the councils of the other Europe- 
rce an princes, were ridiculed in Italy, as proofs of igno- 
nto I rance and ruſticity. Ludovico, duke of Milan, Who 
invited the French to invade Naples, had never de- 
ſired nor expected their ſucceſs; and was the firſt a- 
larmed at the proſperous iſſue of thoſe projects, 
which he himſelf had concerted. By his intrigues a 


Fir John Davis, P. 235» | 
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CHAP. league was formed among ſeveral potentates te 


XXV. oppoſe the progreſs of Charles's conqueſts and ſe- 
1 495. cure their on independency. This league was com- 


poſed of Ludovico himſelf, the pope, Maximilian 
King of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and 
the republic of Venice. Henry too entered into 
the confederacy ; but was not put to any expence 
or trouble in conſequence of his engagements. The 
King of France, terrified by fo powerful a combina- 
tion, retired from Naples with the greateſt part of his 
army, and returned to France. The forces, which 
he left in his new conqueſts, partly by the revolt 
of the inhabitants, partly by the invaſion of the 
Spaniards, were ſoon after ſubdued ; and the whole 
kingdom of Naples ſuddenly returned to its allegi- 
ance under Ferdinand, ſon to Al honſo, who had 


been ſuddenly expelled by the irruption of the 


French. Ferdinand died foon after; and left his 
uncle, Frederic, ia peaceahle poſſeſſion of the throne 


CHAP 
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| Perkin returns to Scotland Inſurreclion in the 
%. Battle of Blackheath Truce with 
= Sotland——Prrkin taken Priſoner —— Perkin 
; executed- —T he earl of Warwic executed 

„ Marriage o prince Arthur with Catherine of Ar- 
t His death Marriage of the 
e dprincęſs Ae with the King of Scotland 


e Oppreſſuns of the people A parkament— 

. Arrival of the King of Caftile- ——ntrigues of 
d the earl of Suffolk——— Sickneſs of the King 
| His death "ſl charafter—>——His laws. 


FTER Perkin was repulſed from the coaſt of crap 

Kent, he retired into Flanders; but as he XXVI. 

found it impoſſible to find ſubſiſtance for him 

ſelf and his followers, while he remained in tran- 495. 

quillity, he ſoon after made an attempt upon Ire- 

land, which had always appeared forward to join 

every inyader of Henry's authority. But Poynings 

had now put the affairs of that iſland in ſo good 

a poſture, that Perkin met with little ſucceſs ; and 

being tired of the ſavage life which he was obliged 

to lead, while ſkulking among the wild Iriſh, he bent 

his courſe towards Scotland, and preſented himſelf to 

James the fourth, who then governed that king- 

dom. He had been previouſly recommended to 

that prince by the King of France, who was dif- 

guſted at Henry for entering into the league againſt 

him; and this recommendation was even ſecond- 

ed by Maximilian, who, tho' one of the confede- 

\ ?, ntes, ſtood on Il terms with the King, on nas? : 
of 
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CHAP. of his prohibition of commerce with the Low Coun- 


XXVI. 


= 495. 
Perkin, re- 


tires to 
Scotland. 


tries. The countenance given to Perkin by theſe 
princes procured him a favourable reception with 
the King of Scotland, who aſſured him, that, what. 


ever he were, he never ſhould repent the putting 


himſelf into his hands“: The inſinuating addreis 
and plauſible behaviour i the youth himſelf ſeem 


even to have gained him credit and authority. 


James, whom years had not yet taught diſtruſt and 
caution, was ſeduced to believe the ſtory of Perkin's 
birth and adventures; and he carried his confidence 


ſo far as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and a near 


kinſwoman of his own; a young lady too, eminent 
for virtue as well as beauty. 

TERRE ſubſiſted at that time a great jealouſy 
between the courts of England and Scotland; and 
James was probably the more forward on that ac 
count to adopt any fiction, which, he thought, 
might reduce his enemy to diſtreſs or difficulty. 
He ſuddenly reſolved to make an inroad into Eng- 
land, attended with ſome of the borderers ; and he 
carried Perkin along with him, in hopes, that the 
N of the pretended prince might raiſe an 

nſurrection in the northern counties. Perkin him- 
(elf diſperſt a manifeſto, in which he ſet forth hs 
own ſtory, and craved the aſſiſtance of all his ſub. 
jets in expelling the uſurper, whoſe tyranny and 


mal⸗- adminiſtration, whoſe depreſſion of the nobility Þ 


by the elevation of mean perſons, whoſe oppreſſion of 


the people by multiplied impoſitions and vexations, 


had juftly, he faid, rendered him odious to all 
men, But Perkin's pretenſions, attended by re 
peated diſappointments, were now become ſtale 
in the eyes even of the Populace; and the hoſtile 
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Show; which ſubſiſted between the kingdoms, C HAP. 
rendered a prince, ſupported by the Scots, but an XXVI. 
unwelcome preſent to the Engliſh nation. The EET | 
fo, committed by the borderers, accuſtomed . 
vages alto, y ccuſtome 
to licence and diſorder, ſtruck a terror into all 
| men; and made the people prepare rather for re- 
elling the invaders than for joining them. Perkin, 
that he might ſupport his pretenſions to royal birth, 
feigned great compaſſion for the miſery of his plun- 
| dered ſubjects; and publicly remonſtrated with his 
| ally SEAT the depredations exerciſed by the Scots 
army e: But James told him, that he doubted his 
| concern was only employed in behalf of his enemy, 
WF and that he wes anxious to preſerve what never 
| ſhould belong to him. That prince now began to 
| perceive, that his attempt- wonld be fruitleſs ; and 
d Wl hearing of an army, which was on its march to 
c attack him, he tho! aght he: wo to retreat into his o own 
it, country. | 
of Tu King diſcovered little anxiety to procure 
g either reparation or vengeance for this inſult com- 
he mitted on him by the Scots nation: His chief con- 
the cern was to draw advantage from it, by the pre- 
tence which it would afford him to levy impoſitions 
on his own ſubjects. He ſummoned a parliament, 
to whom he made bitter complaints againſt the ir- 
tuption of the Scots, the abſurd impoſture which 
was countenanced by that nation, the cruel devaſta- 
ton which they had ſpread in the northern countics, 
and the multiplied inſults which had thus been of. 
fered both to the King and kingdom of England. 
The parliament made the expected return to this 
diſcourſe of the King, by granting him a ſubſidy 
to the amount of 120,000 pounds, together with 


two fifteenths. After making this grant, they were 
Uſmilled, = * 


4 Polydore Virgil, p. 598. 
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| CHAp. Tux vote of parliament for impoſing the tax 


XXVI. was without much difficulty procured by the au- 


1 197.1 


thority of Henry; but he found it not ſo eaſy to 
levy the money upon his ſubjects. The people, 
who were acquainted with the immenſe treaſures 
amaſſed by the King, could ill brook the new im- 


| poſitions raiſed on every ſlight occaſion; and it is 


Inſurrec- 
tion in the 
Welt. 


probable, that the flaw, which was univerſally 


known to lie in his title, made his reign the 
more ſubject to inſurrections and rebellions. When 


the ſubſidy began to be levied in Cornwal, the in- 
habitants, numerous and poor, robuſt and courage: 
ous, murmured againſt a tax, occaſioned by a ſud- 
den inroad of the Seots, from which they eſteemed 


themſelves entirely ſecure, and which had uſually 
been repelled by the force of the northern counties 


Their ill humour was farther incited by one Michael 


| Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, a notable talking fel. 


low, who, by thruſting himſelf forward on every 
occaſion, and being loudeſt in every complaint 
againſt the government, had acquired an authority 


among theſe rude people. Thomas Flammoc too, 


a lawyer, who had become the oracle of the neigh- 
bourhood, encouraged the ſedition, by informing 
them, that the tax, tho' impoſed by parliament, 
was entirely illegal; that the northern nobility were 
obliged, by their tenures, to defend the nation a. 
gainſt the, Scots; and that if theſe new impoſitions 
were tamely ſubmitted to, the avarice of Henry 
and of his courtiers would ſoon render the burthen 
intolerable to the nation, A petition, he ſaid, 
muſt be delivered to the King, ſeconded by ſuch 
force as would give it authority; and in order 
to procure the concurrence of the reſt of the 
kingdom, care rauſt be taken, by their orderly 
deportment, to ſhew that they had nothing in view 
but the public good, and the redreſs of all thoſe 
grievances, under which the people had fo long la- 


boured. 
EN cov- 
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ENcouRACED by theſe ſpeeches, the multitude c HA P. 
flocked together, and armed themſelves with axes, XXVI. 
bills, bows, and ſuch weapons as country people are | 
| uſually poſſeſſed of. Flammoc and Joſeph were 97. g 
| choſen their leaders. They ſoon conducted the 
| Corniſh thro' the county of Devon, and reached o_ 
| of Somerſet. At Taunton the rebels killed, 
| their fury, an officious and eager commiſſioner of 
| the ſubſidy, whom they called the provoſt of Perin. 
| When they reached Wells, they were joined by lord 
| Audley, a nobleman of an antient family, popular in 
| his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs in 
| his temper. He had from the beginning entertain- 
ed a ſecret correſpondence with the firſt movers of 
| the inſurrection; and was now joyfully received by 
| them as their leader. Proud of the countenance gi- 
| ven them by ſo conſiderable a nobleman, they 
| puſhed on their march; breathing deſtruction to 
the King's miniſters and favourites, particularly 
| Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir Reginald Bray, 
| who were deemed his moſt active inſtruments in all 
his oppreſſions. Amidft their rage againſt the ad- 
| miniſtration, they carefully followed the directions 
given them by their leaders; and as they met 
with with no reſiſtance, they committed, during 
their march, no violence or diſorder. 

Tax rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the 
inhabitants of Kent, as they had ever, during all 
ages, remained unſubdued, and had even maintain- 
ed their independancy during the Norman conqueſt, 
would ſurely embrace their party, and declare them- 
ſelves for a cauſe, which was no other than that of 
public good and general liberty. But the Kent- 
in people had very lately diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by repelling Perkin's invaſion ; and having 
teceived from the King many gracious acknow-. 


edgments for this ſervice, their affections were, 
Vol. III. Eee by 
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CHAP. by that means, much conciliated to his government. 
XXVI. It was eaſy, therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord 


1497- 


Abergavenny, and lord Cobham, who poſſeſſed great 
authority in thoſe parts, to retain the people in obe- 


dience; and the Corniſh rebels, though they pitched 
their camp near Eltham, at the very gates of Lon- 


don, and invited all the people to join them, pot 
reinforcement from no quarter. There wanted not 
diſcontents every where, but no one would take part 


in fo raſh and il-concerted an enterprize; and the 


ſituation in which the King's affairs then ftood, diſ- 


couraged even the boldeſt and moſt daring. 


Henxy, in order to oppoſe the Scots, had alrea- 
dy levied an army, which he put under the com- 
mand of lord Daubeney, the chamberlain ; and fo 
ſoon as he heard of the Corniſh inſurrection, he or- 
dered it to march ſouthwards, and ſuppreſs the re- 
bels. Not to leave the northern frontier defence- 
leſs, he diſpatched thither the earl of Surry, who 
ſummoned out the forces on the borders, and made 
head againſt the enemy. Henry found here the 
concurrence of the three moſt fatal mcidents, which 
can befal a monarchy ; a foreign enemy, a do- 
meſtic rebellion, and a pretender to his throne ; but 
he enjoyed great refources in his army and treaſure, 
and ſtill more, in the intrepidity and courage of his 
own temper. He gave not, however, immediately 
full ſcope to his military ſpirit. On other occaſions, 
he had always haſtened to a deciſion, and it was an 
uſual ſaying with him, that he defired but to ſee hi 
rebels: But as the Corniſh inſurgents behaved in 
an inoffenſive manner, and committed no ſpoil on 
the country; as they received no acceſſion of force 
on their march or in their encampment; and as ſuch 
haſty and popular tumults might be expected to di- 
miniſh every moment by delay; he took poſt in 
London, and carefully prepared the means of et: 
furing the victory. 

— AFTER 
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Ar rk all his forces were collected, he divided CHAP. 
them into three bodies, and marched out to aſſail XXVI. 
the enemy. The firſt body, commanded by the * , 
earl of Oxford, and under him by the earls of Eſſer gude : 


| and Suffolk, were appointed to place themſelves be- of Black- 
| hind the hill on which the rebels were encamped : heath. 
| The ſecond and moſt confiderable, Henry put under 
| the command of lord Daubeney, and ordered him 
| toattack the enemy in front, and bring on the ac- 
tion. The third, he kept as a body of reſerve a- 
| bout his own perſon, and took poſt in St. George's 
| field; where he ſecured the city, and could ealily, 
| as occaſion ſerved, either reſtore the fight or finiſh 
| the victory. To put the enemy off their guard, he 22d June, 
| had ſpread a report that he was not to attack them 
| till ſome days after; and the better to confirm them 
in this opinion, he began not the action till near 
| the evening. Daubeney beat a detachment of the 
| rebels from Deptford-bridge ; and before the main 


body could be in order to receive him, he had 


gained the aſcent of the hill, and placed himſelf in 
| array before them. They were very formidable 
| for their numbers, being ſixteen thouſand ftrong, 
| and were not defective in valour; but being tu-r 
| multuary troops, ill armed, and unprovided of ca- 
| valry or artillery, they were but an unequal match 


for the King's forces. Daubeney began the at- 


| tack with courage, and even with a contempt 
| of the enemy, which had almoſt proved fatal to 


him. He ruſhed into the midſt of them, and was 
taken priſoner ; but ſoon after was relieved by his 
own troops. After ſome reſiſtance, the rebels were 
broke, and put to flight ® Lord Audley, Flammoc, 
and Joſeph, their leaders, were taken, and all three 
executed, The latter ſeemed even to exult in his 
end, and boaſted, with a prepoſterous ambition, that 


* Polydore Virgil, p. Col. 
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CHAP. he ſhould make a figure in hiſtory. The rebels, 
being ſurrounded on every fide by the King's troops, 


1497. 


were almoſt all made priſoners; and immediatel; 

diſmiſſed without farther puniſhment : Whether, that 
H--ry was ſatisfied with the victims who had fallen 
51 the field, and who amounted to near two thou- 
ſand, or ti at he pitied the ignorance and ſimplicity 


of tag titide, or favoured them on account of 


their 1 behaviour, or was pleaſed that they 
had never, during their inſurrection, diſputed his 
title, and had ſhewn no attachment to the houſe 
of Vork, the moſt capital crime of which, in his 


eyes, they could have been guilty. 


Taz Scottiſh King was not idle during theſe 
commotions in England. He levied a conſiderable 


army, and ſat down before the caſtle of Norham 


in Northumberland; but found that place, by the 
precaution of Fox, biſhop of Durham, ſo well pro- 
vided both in men and ammunition, that he made 
little or no progreſs in the ſiege. Hearing that the 
ear] of Surry had collected ſome forces and was 
advancing upon him, he retreated backwards into 
his own country, and left the frontiers expoſed to 
the inroads of the Engliſh general, who beſieged 
and took Aiton, a ſmall caſtle lying a few miles be- 
yond Berwic. Theſe unſucceſsfulor frivolous attempts 
on both ſides, prognoſticated a ſpeedy end to the 
war; and Henry, notwithſtanding his ſuperior force, 
was no leſs deſirous than James of terminating 
the differences between the nations. Not to de- 
part, however, from his dignity, by making the firſt 
advances towards peace, he employed in this 


friendly office Peter Hialas, a man of addreſs and 


learning, who had come to him as ambaſſador from 


Ferdinand and Iſabella, and who was charged with à 


gommiſſion of negotiating the marriage of the infanta 
 Catharive, 
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Catharine, their daughter, with Arthur prince of CHAP. 
Wales,. XXVI. 


Hialas took a journey northwards, and Seeed 
his mediation between James and Henry, as mini- wor 
ſter of a prince, who was in alliance with both po- 
tentates. Commiſſioners were ſoon appointed to 
meet, and confer on the terms of accommodation, 

{ The firſt demand of the Engliſh was, that Perkin 
1 WW ſhould be put into their hands; but James replied, 
s W that he himſelf was no judge of Perkin's preten- 
e W ſions, but having received him as a ſupplicant, and 
s [MW promiſed him protection, he was determined not to 

| betray a man, whatever he was, who had truſted to 
e his good faith and his generoſity. The next de- 
lc mand of the Engliſh met with no better reception: 
mn They required reparation for the ravages committed 
| by the late inroads into England: The Scots com- 


o- W miſlioners replied, that the ſpoils were like water 
de ſpilt on the ground, which could never be recover- 
he ed, and that Henry's ſubjects were better able to 
as bear the loſs, than their maſter's to repair it. Hen- 
ito MW 11's commiſſioners next propoſed, that the two Kings 
to ſhould have an interview at Newcaſtle, in order to 
ed W adjuſt all differences; but James ſaid, that he 


meant to treat of a peace, not to go a begging for 

pts it. Leſt the conferences ſhould break off altogether 

the without effect, a truce was concluded for ſome Truce 
ce, months; and Tames perceiving, that while Perkin wn Scot- 
ing remainedygn Scotland, he never ſhould enjoy a ſolid land 

de- peace with Henry, privately deſired him to depart 

firſt the kingdom. 
this Acckss was now barred Perkin into the Low Coun- 
and Il tries; his uſual retreat in all his diſappointments. The 
rom Flemiſh merchants, who felt ſeverely the loſs reſulting 
tha 
anta 
line, 


polydore Virgil, p. 603. 


from 


CHAP. from their want of commerce with England, had 
XXVI. made ſuch intereſt in the archduke's council, that 
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Countries; and in this prohibition the demeſnes of 


When this principal article was agreed to, all the 


| abode at Antwerp, they were publicly received, as 
England; and it might therefore be doubted, whe- 
ther he was comprehended in the treaty between the 
keep on terms of friendſhip with the court of 


land. Impatient however of a retreat, which was 


tations with his followers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſt- 
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commiſſioners were ſent to London, in order to treat 
of an accommodation. The Flemiſh court agreed 
that all Englith rebels ſhould be excluded the Low 


the dutcheſs-dowager were expreſly comprehended. 


other terms were eaſily adjuſted. A treaty of com- 
merce was finiſhed, which was favourable to the 
Flemings, and to which they gave long the appella- 
tion of /ztercurſus megnus, the great treaty. And 
when the Engliſh merchants returned to their uſual 


in proceſſion, with great joy and feſtivity. 
PERKIN was a Fleming by deſcent, tho' born in 


two nations: But as he muſt diſmiſs all his Engliſh 
retainers if he took ſhelter in the Low Countries, 
and as he was ſure of a cold reception, if not bad 
uſage, among a people who were determined to 


England ; he thought fit rather to hide himſelf, du- 
ring ſome time, in the wilds and faſtneſſes of Ire- 


both diſagreeable and dangerous, he held conſul- 


ley, three broken tradeſmen ; and by thgg advice, 
he reſolved to try the affections of the Corniſh, 
whoſe mutinous diſpoſition, notwithſtanding the 
King's lenity, ſtill ſubſiſted, after the ſuppreſſion of 
their rebellion. No ſooner did he appear at Bodmin 
in Cornwal, than the populace, to the number of 
three thouſand men, flocked to his ſtandard ; and 
Perkin, elated with this appearance of ſucceſs, took 
on him, for the firſt time, the appellation of Richard 
the fourth, King of England. Not to ſuffer the ex- 

1 — pectatiors 


took 
ichard 
1e Cx: 
tations 


| invited that city to join his cauſe. Finding that © 
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pectations of his followers to languiſh, he preſented CHAP. 
himſelf before Exeter; and by many fair promiſes, XXVI. 


the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt him, he lad “ 


ſiege to the place; but being unprovided of artil- 
lery, ammunition, and of every thing requifite for 
that attempt, he made no progreſs in his underta- 
| king. Meſſengers were ſent to the King, informing 
him of this inſurrection; and the citizens of Exeter 
| meanwhile were determined to hold out to the laſt 
| extremity, in expectation of receiving ſuccour from 
| the known vigilanee of that monarch — _ 


Wren Henry was informed, that Perkin was 


landed in England, he expreſſed great joy, and 


prepared himfelf with alacrity to attack him, in 


| hopes of being able, at laſt, to put a period to a 
| pretenſion, which had ſo long given him vexation 


and inquietude. All the courtiers, ſenſible that their 


activity on this occaſion would be the moſt accep- 
| table ſervice which they could render the King, 
| prepared themſelves for the enterprize, and forward 


ed his preparations. The lords Daubeney, and 


| Broke, with Sir Rice ap Thomas, haſtened forward 
| with a ſmall body of troops to the relief of Exeter. 


The earl of Devonſhire, and the moſt confiderable 
gentlemen in the county of that name, took arms 
of their own accord, and marched to- join the 
King's generals, The duke of Buckingham put 
himſelf at the head of a troop of young nobility 
and gentry, who ferved as voluntiers, and who 
longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their cou— 
rage and their loyalty. The King himſelf pre- 
pared to follow with a confiderable army; and 
thus all England ſeemed united againſt a pretender, 
Who had at firſt engaged their attention and divided 
their affections. N . e 
PERKIN, informed of theſe great preparations, im- 
mediately broke up the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to 
| _ Taunton. 
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CHAP. Taunton, Tho' his followers now amounted to the 
XXVI. number of near ſeven thouſand men, and ſeemed 
69 ſtill reſolute to defend his cauſe, he himſelf deſpaired 

pol ſuccels, and ſecretly withdrew to the ſanctuary 
of Beaulieu in the new foreſt, The Corniſh rebels 
ſubmitted themſelves to the King's mercy, and found 
that it was not yet exhauſted in their behalf. Ex- 
cept a few perſons of deſperate fortunes, who were 
executed, and ſome others who were ſeverely fined, 
all the reſt were diſmiſt with impunity. The 

Lady Catharine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into 

the conqueror's hands, and was treated with a 

generoſity, which does him honour. He ſoothed 

her mind with many tokens of regard, placed her 
in a reputable ſtation about the Queen, and aſſigned 
her a penſion, which ſhe enjoyed even under his ſuc- 

ceſſor. 3 a 
Henry next deliberated what courſe to take 

with Perkin himſelf. Some counſelled him to 

make the privileges of the church yield to rea- 
ſons of ſtate, to take him by violence from the 
ſanctuary, to inflict on him the puniſhment due 
to his temerity, and thus at once to put an end 
to an impoſture which had long diſturbed the go- 
vernment, and which the credulity of the people 
and the artifices of malecontents were ſtill capable 
of reviving. But the King deemed not the matter 
of ſuch importance as to merit fo violent a remedy. 

He employed ſome perſons to deal with Perkin, 

and perſuade him, under promiſe of pardon, to de- 

liver himſelf into the King's hands 3. The King con- 
Perkin ta- ducted him in a ſpecies of mock triumph to London. 
-_ Pri- As Perkin paſſed along the road, and through the 
woner. ſtreets of that city, men of all ranks flocked about 
him, and the populace treated with the higheſt deri- 

ſion his fallen fortunes. They ſeemed deſirous of re- In 

venging themſelves by their inſults for theſhame which; 
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their 
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tage and ſtation, Henry thought proper to require 
of him a confeſſion of his life and adventures; and 


e his regard to decency made him ſuppreſs entirely the 
d, Wl ſhare which the dutcheſs of Burgu:dy had had in 


ie Wl contriving and conducting the impoſture, the peo- 


to ple, who knew that ſhe had been the chief inſtru- 
ment in the whole affair, were inclined, on account 


ed of the ſilence on that head, to pay the fels credit to 
er the authenticity of the narrative. 
ed Bur Perkin, tho' his life was granted hl. was 
ac- Wl fill detained in cuſtody, and keepers were appoint- 
ed to guard him. Impatient of confinement, he broke 
ke Ml looſe from his keepers, and fl ying to the lanctuary 
t of Shyne, put himſelf into the hands of the prior 
8 of that monaſtery. The prior had obtained great 
the 


; credit by his character of ſanctity ; and he prevailed 
ue 


29 Wimpt, he was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter and 
ople ¶ cheapſide, and obliged in both places to read aloud 


able Wt the people the confeſſion which had been former- 


atter Ny publiſhed in his name. He was then thrown into 
1edy. the Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs intrigue 
kin, Hand enterprize ſtill followed him. He inſinuated 
) de- Mhimſelf into the intimacy of four ſervants of Sir 


con- John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower; and by their 
means, opened a correſpondence with the earl of 


ndon. 


h the Warwic, who was confined to the ſame priſon. 
about Far unfortunate prince, who had from his earlieſt 
t deri- fancy been ſhut up from the commerce of men, 
of 1e- Wind who was ignorant even of the moſt common 
which fairs of life, had fallen into a fimplicity which 
Vol. III. „ FE made 


their 


he ordered the account of the whole to be publiſhed 
4 ſoon after for the ſatisfaction of the public. But as 


their former belief of his impoſtures had thrown up- CHAP. 
on them. Tho' the eyes of the nation were ge- XXVI. 


nerally opened with regard to Perkin's real paren- 105. 


1499. 


with the King again to grant a pardon to Perkin. 
end W But in order to reduce him to till greater con- 
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CHAP. made him ſuſceptible of any impreſſions. The con- 
XVI. tinued dread alſo of the more violent effects of 
1499. Henry's tyranny, joined to the natural love of li- 
berty, engaged him to embrace a project for his 
eſcape, by the murder of the lieutenant; and Perkin 
offered to conduct the whole enterprize. The con- 
ſpiracy eſcaped not the King's vigilance: It was 
even very generally believed, that the ſcheme was 
laid by himſelf, in order to draw Perkin and War- 
wie into the ſnare: But the ſubſequent execution of 
two of Digby's ſervants for the contrivance, ſeems 
to clear the King of that imputation, which was 
indeed founded more on the general idea enter- 
tained of his character, than on any poſitive evi- 
dence. „ 
Perkin PERKIN, by this new attempt, after fo many enormi- 


executed. ties, had rendered himſelf totally unworthy of mercy; 


and he was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and 
ſoon after hanged at Tyburn, perſiſting ſtill in the con- 
feſſion of his impoſture®, It happened about that very 


time, 


Stowe, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Hollingſhed, Bacon. Some 
late writers have been ſo whimfical as to doubt, whether Per- 
kin was an impoſtor, and even to aſſert him to be the real Ri- 
chard Plantagenet, duke of York. But to refute this fancy, we 
need but reffect on the few following particulars. 1. Had not 
the Queen-mother, and the other heads of the York party, been 
fully aſſured of the death of both the young princes, would they 
have agreed to call over the earl of Richmond, the head of the 
N e party, and marry him to the princeſs Elizabeth? 2. 
The ſtory told conſtantly by Perkin of his eſcape is utterly incre- 
dible, that thoſe who were ſent to murder his brother took pity 
on him, and granted him his liberty. 3. What became of him 
during the courſe of feven years, from his ſuppoſed death till 
his appearance in Ireland in 1491 ? Why was not the Queen- 
mother, the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and the other friends of 
the family applied to, during that time, for his ſupport and 
education ? 4. Tho' the dutcheſs of Burgundy at laſt ac- 
knowledged him for her nephew, ſhe had loſt all pretence to 


authority by her former acknowledgment and ſupport of 4's 
| | Ha bet 
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time, that one Wilford, a cordwainer's ſon, encourag- C H AP. 


ed by the ſurpriſing credit which had been given to XXVI. 
other impoſtures, had undertaken to perſonate the 
earl of Warwic; and a prieft had even ventured 9. 


from the pulpit to recommend his cauſe to the peo- 
ple, who ſeemed ſtil] to retain a propenſity to adopt 
it. This incident ſerved Henry as an apology for 
his ſeverity towards that unfortunate prince. He 


was brought to trial, and accuſed, not of contriving The earl 
his eſcape, (for as he was committed for no crime, of War- 


the deſire of liberty muſt have been regarded as 


natural and innocent) but of forming deſigns to 21ſt of 
diſturb the government, and raiſe an inſurrection Novemb. 


among the people. Warwic confeſſed the indict- 
ment, was condemned, and the ſentence was exe- 
cuted upon him. 5 5 
Tris violent tyranny, the great ſtain of Henry's 
reign, by which he deſtroyed the laſt remaining male 
of the line of Plantagenet, begot great diſcontent a- 
mong the people, who ſaw an unhappy prince, that had 
long been denied all the privileges of his high birth, even 
cut off from the common benefits of nature, now at laſt 
deprived of life itſelf, merely for reſiſting that oppreſſion 


bert Simnel, an avowed impoſtor. It is remarkable, that Mr, 
Carte, in order to preſerve the weight of the dutcheſs's teſti- 
mony, in favour of Perkin, ſuppreſſes entirely this material 
fact. A remarkable effect of party prejudices, and the author's 
deſire of blackening Henry the Seventh, whoſe hereditary title 
to the crown was defective. 5. Perkin himſelf confeſſed his 
impoſture more than once, and read his confeſſion before the 
whole people. It is pretended that this confeſſion was drawn 
from him by torture; but no antient hiſtorian gives any ground 
for this ſurmiſe. 6. He renewed his confeſſion at the foot of 
the gibbet on which he was executed. 7. After Henry the 
Eiglith's acceſſion the titles of the houſe of York and Lancaſter 
were fully confounded, and there was no longer any neceſſity 
tor defending Henry the Seventh and his title; yet all the hiſto- 
rians of that time, when the events were recent, ſome of theſe 
hiſtorians too, ſuch as Sir Thomas More, of the higheſt au- 
ikority, agree in treating Perkin as an impoitar, 
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CHAP under which he laboured. In vain did Henry 


N 


: 499: 


endeavour to alleviate the odium of this guilt, 
by, ſharing it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arra-. 
gon, who, he ſaid, had ſcrupled to give his daugh- 
ter Catharine in marriage to Arthur, while any 


prince of the houle of York remained alive, 


Men, oa the contrary, felt higher indignation at 
ſeeing a young prince ſacrificed, not to law and 
Juſtice, but to the jealous politics of two ſubtile and 
crafty tyrants. 

Bur tho theſe diſcontents feſtered in the minds 
of men, they were ſo checked by Henry's watchful 
policy and ſteady ſeverity, that they ſeemed not 
to weaken his government; and foreign princes, 
deeming his throne now entirely ſecure, paid him 
rather the greater courtſhip and attention, The 
archduke Philip, in particular, deſired an inter- 
view with the King; and this monarch, who had 


paſſed over to Calais, agreed to mect him at 
St. Peter's church near that city. The archduke, 


on his approaching the King, made haſte to alight, 


and offered to hold Henry's ſtirrup; a mark 


of condeſcenſion, which that prince would not ad- 
mit of. He called the King, father, patron, pro- 


| teflor;, and by his whole behaviour expreſſed a 


ſtrong deſire of conciliating the friendſhip of Eng- 


land. The duke of Orleans had ſucceeded to the 


kingdom of France under the appellation of Lewis 
the Twelfth; and having carried his arms into 
Italy, and ſubdued the dutchy of Milan, his pro- 


greſs begot jealouſy in Maximilian, Philip's father, 
as well as in Ferdinand, his father-in-law, By the 


council, therefore, of theſe monarchs, the young 


prince endeavoured by every art to acquire the ami- 
ty of Henry, whom they regarded as the chief coun- 


terpoiſe to the greatneſs of France. No particular 
plan however of alliance ſeems to have been con- 
certed between theſe two princes in their interview: 


All 


r 0 


All paſſed in general profeſſions of affection and re- CHAP. 
gard; at leaſt, in remote projects of a cloſer union, SAYS, 


by the future intermarriage of their children, who 
were then in a ſtate of infancy. 


THE pope too, Alexander the Sixth, neglected 1 500. 


not the friendſhip of a monarch, whoſe reputation 
was ſpread over all Europe. He ſent a nuntio to 


England, who exhorted the King to take part in 


the great alliance projected for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, and to lead in perſon his forces againſt 


the Turk. The general frenzy for cruſades was 


now entirely exhauſted in Europe; but it was ſtill 


thought a neceſſary piece of decency to pretend 


zeal for thoſe pious enterprizes. Henry regretted 
the diſtance of his ſituation, which rendered it in- 


convenient for him to expoſe his perſon in defence 
of the Chriſtian cauſe. He promiſed, however, 


his utmoſt aſſiſtance by aids and contributions ; and 
rather than the pope ſhould go alone to the holy 


wars, unagcompanied by any monarch, he even 
promiſed to overlook all other conſiderations, and 


to attend him in perſon, He only required as a 


neceſſary condition, that all differences ſhould be 


previouſly compoſed among Chriſtian princes, and 
that ſome ſea-port towns in Italy ſhould be put into 
his hands for his retreat and ſecurity, It was caſy 


to conclude from this anſwer, that Henry had de- 


termined with himſelf not to intermeddle in any 
wars againſt the Turk: But as a great name, with- 


out any real aſſiſtance, is ſometimes of ſervice, the 


knights: of. Rhodes, who were at that time eſteemed 


the bulwark of Chriſtendom, choſe the King pro- 


tector of their order. 

But the prince, whoſe alliance Henry valued the 
moſt, was that of Ferdinand of Arragon, whoſe vigo- 
rous and ſteady policy, always attended with War 

ad 
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CHAP. had rendered him in many reſpects, the moſt con- 
XXVI. ſiderable monarch in Europe. There was alſo a re- 
'markable ſimilarity of character between theſe two 
princes : Both were full of craft, intrigue, and de- 
ſign; and tho' a reſemblance of this nature be a 
ſlender foundation of confidence and triendſhip, 
where the intereſts of the parties in the leaſt inter- 
fere; yet ſuch was the ſituation of Henry and Fer- 
1501. dinand, that no jealouſy ever on any occaſion aroſe 
Marriage between them. The King had now the (atisfaction 
1 g of compleating a marriage, which had been project- 
With Ca. ed and negotiated during the courſe of ſeven years, 
| therine of between Arthur prince of Wales and the infanta 
| Arragon. Catherine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabel- 
e of la; he near ſixteen years of age, ſhe eighteen, 
ovem. Rut this marriage proved in the iſſue unproſperous, 
2d April. The young prince, a few months after, ſickened 
His death. and died, very much regreted by the whole nation, 
1502. Henry, deſirous to continue his alliance with Spain, 
and alſo unwilling to reſtore Catherine's dowry, 
which was two hundred thouſand ducats, obliged 
his ſecond ſon, Henry, whom he created prince of 
Wales, to be contracted to the princeſs. The prince 
made all the oppoſition which a youth of twelve years 
of age was capable of; but as the King perſiſted in 
his reſolution, the eſpouſals were at laſt, by means of 
the pope's diſpenſation, concluded between the par- 
ties: An event, which was afterwards attended with 

the moſt important conſequences. 
Marciage Tar ſame year, another marriage was conclu- 
Fg ded, which was alſo, in the next age, produc- 
ert tive of great events: the marriage of Margaret, 
Vith the the King's eldeſt daughter, with James King of 
King of Scotland. This alliance had been negotiated du- 
Scotland. ring three years, tho' interrupted by ſeveral broils; 
and Henry hoped, from the completion of it, 
to remove all ſource of diſcord with that neigh 
bouring 


1500. 


ed, that England might, by means of that alliance, 


the infant lived not long after. This princeſs was 1 


HENRY WM @& - = 
bouring kingdom, by whoſe animoſity England had CHA P. 
been fo often infeſted. When this marriage was XXVI. iN 
deliberated on in the Engliſh council, ſome object- 


| 
1502. | 0 


fall under the dominion of Scotland. No,” re- | 4 
plied Henry, Scotland, in that event, would only "y 
e become an acceſſion to England. Amidſt theſe 1 503. ih 
proſperous events, the King met with a domeſtic ! 1th Feb. 

calamity, which made not ſuch impreſſion on him -- 
as it merited. His queen died in child-bed; and _ 


deſervedly a great favourite of the nation; and the 0 
general affection for her encreaſed, on account of the 
harſh treatment, which, it was thought, the met with 
from her conſort, _ „ 85 

Tux ſituation of the King's affairs, both at 
home and abroad, was now, in every reſpect, ve- 
ry fortunate. All the efforts of the European 
princes, both in war and negotiation, were turned 
to the ſide of Italy; and the various events, which 
there aroſe, made Henry's alliance be courted by 


every party, and yet intereſted him fo little as ne- 


ver to touch him with concern or anxiety. His 

cloſe connexions with Spain and Scotland enſured _ 

his tranquillity; and his continual ſucceſſes over 

domeſtic enemies, owing to the prudence and vi- 

gour of his conduct, had reduced the people to en- 

tire ſubmiſſion and obedience. Henry therefore, Opprefli- 

uncontrouled by apprehenſion or oppoſition of any ons * the 

kind, gave full ſcope to his natural propenſity; and POPE 

avarice, which had ever been his predominant 

paſſion, being encreaſed by age, and encouraged 

by abſolute authority, broke all reſtraints of ſhame 

or juſtice. He had found two miniſters, Empſon 

and Dudley, perfectly qualified to ſecond his rapa- 

cious and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon 

his defenceleſs people. Thele inſtruments of 8 
po jon 
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CHAP. ſion were both lawyers, the firſt of mean birth, 
XXVI. of brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper ; 


1503. 


the ſecond better born, better educated, and bet- 
ter bred, but equally unjuſt, ſevere, and inflexi- 


ble. By their knowledge in the law, theſe men 
were qualified to pervert the forms of juſtice to 
the oppreſſion of the innocent; and the formidable 


authority of the King ſupported them in all their 


 MiQuities, 


IT was their uſual practice at firſt to obſerve ſo 


far the appearance of. law as to give indictments to 


thoſe whom they intended to oppreſs: Upon which 
the perſons were committed to priſon, but never 


brought to trial; and were at laſt obliged to reco- 

ver their liberty, by paying heavy fines and ranſoms, 

which were called mitigations and compoſitions. By 
degrees, the very appearance of law was neglected: 


They ſent forth their precepts to attach men, and 
ſummon them before themſelves and ſome others, 


at their private houſes, in a court of commitſion, 
_ where, in a ſummary manner, without trial or ju- 


ry, arbitrary decrees were iſſued, both in pleas of 
the crown and controverſies between private parties, 
Juries themſelves, when ſummoned, proved but 
ſmall ſecurity to the ſubject ; being brow-beat by 


_ theſe oppreſlors; nay, fined, impriſoned, and pu- 


niſhed, if they gave ſentence againſt the inclination 
of the miniſters. The whole ſyſtem of the feudal 
law, which ſtill prevailed, was turned into a ſcheme 
of oppreſſion. Even the King's wards, aſter they 
came to full age, were not ſuffered to enter in 
poſſeſſion of their lands without paying exorbitant 
fines. Men were alſo haraſſed with informations of 
intruſion upon ſcarce colourable titles. When an 
outlawry in a perſonal action was iflued againſt any 
man, he was not allowed to purchaſe his charter of 

ns Pardon, 


H E N R Y VI, 1 
pardon, except on the payment of a great ſum; and CHAP. 
if he refuſed the compoſition required of him, the XXVII. 


ſtrict law, which, in ſuch caſes, allows forfeiture of 


goods, was rigorouſly inſiſted on. Nay, without 


any colour of law, the half of men's lands and 


rents were ſeized during two years, as a penalty in 
caſe of outlawry. But the chief inſtruments of op- 


preſſion, employed by theſe miniſters, were the pe- 
nal ſtatutes, which, without conſideration of rank, 
quality, or ſervices, were rigidly put in execu— 
tion againſt all men: Spies, informers, and in— 
quiſitors were rewarded and encouraged in every 
corner of the kingdom : And no difference was 


made whether the ſtatute was beneficial or hurtful, 


recent or obſolete, poſſible or impoſſible to be ex- 
ecuted. The ſole end of the King and his miniſters 
was to amaſs money, and bring every one under the 
laſh of their authority - ny . 


Tuxo' the prevalence of ſuch an arbitrary and 


iniquitous adminiſtration, the Engliſh, it may ſafe- 


ly be affirmed, were conſiderable loſers by the an- 
tient privilege, which ſecured them from all taxa- 


tions and impoſitions, except ſuch as were levied 
by their own conſent. Had the King been em- 


powered to lay on general taxes at pleaſure, he 


would naturally have abſtained from theſe oppteſſive 
expedients, which deſtroyed all ſecurity in private 


property, and begot an univerſal difidence thro 
the nation. In vain did the people look for protecti- 
on from the parliament, which was pretty fr-quently 


ſummoned during this reign. That aſſembly was ſo 


overawed, that, at this very time, during the greateſt 


rage of Henry's oppreſſions, the commons choſe Dudley 25 a j an. 
aſl. 
ent, 


their ſpeaker, the very man who was the chief inftru- 


Bacon, p. 629, 630. Hollingſhed, p. 504. Polyd. Virg. p. 
613. 615. 8 e ae 
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CHAP. ment of his oppreſſions. And tho' the King was 


XXVI. 


1504. 


| 1505. 


known to be immenſely opulent, and had no pre- 
tence of wars or expenſive enterprizes of any kind, 
they granted him the ſubſidy which he demanded, 
Bat ſo inſatiable was his avarice, that next year he 
levied a new benevolence, and renewed that arbitra- 
ry and oppreſſive method of taxation. By all theſe 


arts of accumulation, joined to a rigid frugality 1 in 


his expence, he ſo filled his coffers, chat he is ſaid to 
have poſſeſſed in ready money the ſum of 1,800,000 
pounds: An incredible treaſure, if we conſider the 
ſcarcity of money in thoſe days d. 

Bur while Henry was enriching - himſelf with the 
ſpoils of his opprefled people, there happened an 


event abroad, which engaged his attention, and 


was even the object of his anxiety and concern, 


Habella, quzen of Caſtile, died about this time; 
ad it was foreſeen, that, by this incident the for- 


tunes of Ferdinand; her huſband, would be much 


affected. The King was not only attentive to the 
fate of his ally, and watchful left the general 
ſyſtem of Europe ſhould be affected by fo impor: 
tant an event: He alſo conſidered the ſimilarity 
of his own ſituation with that of Ferdinand, and 
regarded the iſſue of theſe tranſactions as a prece- 
dent for himſelf, Joan, the daughter of Ferdinand 
by Iſabefla, was married to the archduke Philip 
and being, in right of her mother, heireſs o! 
Caftile, ſeemed entitled to diſpute with Fer- 
di. nand the preſent adminiſtrat ion of that king: 


b Silver was during this reign at 37 ſhillings and fixpence 1 
pound, which makes Henry's treaſure above 2,750,000 pound: 
ſterling. Beſides, many commodities have become thrice a: 
dear by the encreaſe of gold and filver in Europe. And what 
is a Circumſtance of till greater weight, ail other ſtates were 
then very. poor, in compariſon of what they are at preſent 
Theſe circumſtances make Henry's treaſure appear very 
great; and may lead us to conceive the oppreſſions of his go- 
Ver nine! . 

dom. 
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dom. Henry knew, that, notwithſtanding his own CHAP. 
pretenſions by the houſe of Lancaſter, the greateſt XXVI. 

part of the nation were convinced of the ſuperiority . 
of his wife's title; and he dreaded leſt the prince, 


who was daily advancing towards manhood, might 
be tempted by ambition to lay immediate claim to 


the throne. By his perpetual attention to depreſs 


the partizans of the York family, he had more 
cloſely united them into one party, and encreaſed 


their deſire of ſhaking oft that yoke, under which 


they had ſo long laboured, and of taking every ad- 
vantage, which his oppreſſive government ſhould 


give his enemies againſt him. And as he poi- 


ſeſſed no independant force like Ferdinand, and 


which he himſelf, by his narrow politics, had con- 
firmed in factious prejudices; he apprehended that 
his ſituation would Prove in the iſſue ſtill more pre- 
carious. 

Nornixd could turn out more contrary to the 
King's inclinations than the tranſactions 1n Spain. 
Ferdinand had become very unpopular in Caſtile, 


chiefly by reaſon of his former exactions and im- 
poſitions ; and the ſtates of the kingdom diſcovered 
an evident reſolution of preferring the title of 


Philip and Joan. In order to take advantage of 
theſe favourable diſpoſitions, the archduke, now 
King of Caſtile, attended by his conſort, embarked 


for Spain during the winter ſeaſon ; and meeting 


with a violent tempeſt in the channel, was oblt- 
ged to take ſhelter in the harbour of Weymonth. 


Sir John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority 9 of 
he Ing 


of Cattile. 


the county. of Dorſet, hearing of a fleet upon the 
coaſt, had aſſembled ſome forces; and being joined 
by Sir John Cary, who was alſo at the head of an 


armed body, he came to that town. Finding, that 


Philip, in order to relieve his ſickneſs and tatigue, 


was already come aſhore, he invited him to bis 
(GG 88 9 2 houſe; 


18055 


governed a kingdom more turbulent and unruly, 8 


1506, 
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houſe ; and immediately diſpatched an expreſs to 


inform the court of this important incident. The 
King ſent in all haſte the earl of Arundel to compli- 


ment the archduke on his arrival in England, and to 


inform him, that he intended to pay him a viſit in 
perſon, and to give him a ſuitable reception in his 
kingdom. Philip knew, that he could not now de- 
part without the King's conſent; and therefore, for 


the ſake of diſpatch, he reſolved to anticipate his 


viſit, and to have an interview with him at Windſor. 
Henry received him with all the magnificence 
poſſible, and with all the ſeeming cordiality ; but 
he reſolved, notwithſtanding, to extract ſome ad- 


vantage from this involuntary viſit, payed him by 
his royal gueſt. 


Intrigues 


EpmonD de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to 


of the earl Edward the fourth, and brother to the rl of Lin- 


of Suffolk. 


'coln, ſlain at the battle of Stoke, had ſome years 
before killed a man in a ſudden fit of paſſion, 
and had been obliged to apply to the King for 
a remiſſion of his crime, The King had granted 
his requeſt ; but being little indulgent to all perſons 
connected with the houſe of York, he obliged him 
to appear openly in court and plead his pardon. 
Suffolk more reſenting the affront, than grateful 
for the favour, had fled into Flanders, and taken 


ſhelter with his aunt, the dutcheſs of Burgundy : 


But being promiſed forgiveneſs by the King, he re- 


turned into England, and obtained a new pardon. 


Actuated, however, by the natural inquietude of 


his temper, and uneaſy from debts which he had 


contracted by his expences at prince Arthur's mar- 


riage, he again made an elopement into Flanders.. 


The King, well acquainted with the general diſcontent 
which prevailed againſt his adminiſtration, neglected 
not this incident, which might become of 1mpor- 


tance ; and he employed his uſual artifices to elude 
the 
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the efforts of his enemies. He directed Sir Robert CHAP. 


confidence of Suffolk, by making him a tender of 
his ſervices. Upon information ſecretly conveyed 
by Curſon, the King ſeized William Courtney, earl 
of Devonſhire, his brother-in-law, married to the 
lady Catherine, daughter of Edward the fourth; 


William de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suf- 


folk; Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir James Wyndham, 
with ſome perſons of inferior quality ; and he com- 


mitted them all to cuſtody. The lord Aber- 


gavenny and Sir Thomas Green were alſo ap- 


prehended ; but were ſoon after freed from their 
conBnement. William de la Pole was detained 


in priſon during a long time: And the earl of 


Devonſhire recovered not his freedom during the 


King's life. But Henry's chief ſeverity fell upon 
Sir James Wyndham, and Sir James Tyrrel, who 


were both brought to their trial, condemned, and 
executed: The fate of the latter gave univerſal 


ſatisfaction, on account of his participation in the 


fourth. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcoveries and exe- 


1 © with the earl of Suffolk; and Henry, in order to 


remove all ſuſpicions, had ordered him to be ex- 


. communicated, together with Suffolk himſelf, for 
n. his pretended rebellion, But after that traitor had 
of performed all the ſervices expected from him, he 


id faddenly deſerted the earl, and came over to Eng- 


r- land, where the King received him with unuſual 
rs.. Imarks of favour and confidence. Suffolk, aſtoniſh- 


nt ed at this inſtance of perfidy, finding that even the 


dutcheſs of Burgundy, tired with ſo many fruitleſs 


ed ſecretly into France, thence into Germany, and 
returned at laſt into the Low Countries; where he 


murder of the young princes, ſons to Edward the 


cutions, Curſon was ſtill able to maintain his credit 


attempts, had become indifferent to his cauſe, 


Was 


Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, to fly XXVI. 
from his charge, and to inſinuate himſelf into 6e 


1506. 
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CHAP. was protected, thy not countenanced, by the arch- 


XXV [. 


1506. 


cc 


duke Philip, then in cloſe alliance with the King. 
zENRY neglected not the preſent opportunity of 
complaining to Philip of the reception, which 
Suffolk had met with in his dominions. “I really 
thought,“ replied the King of Caſtile, “ that 
“ your greatneſs and felicity had ſet you far above 
apprehenſions from any perſon of ſo little con- 
ſequence; But to give you ſatisfaction, I ſhall 
„ baniſh him my ſtate.” © I expect, that you 


ca F 


c 


ill carry your complaiſance farther,” ſaid the 
King: „I defire to have Suffolk put into my hands, 


„ where alone I can depend upon his ſubmiſſion 
and obedience.” That meaſure,” ſaid Philip, 


« will reflect diſhonour upon you as well as my- 


elk. You will be thought to have uſed me as a 


e priſoner.” © Then the matter is at an end,” 


plied the King, for I will take that bono 
* upon me; and ſo your honour 1s ſaved*.” The 
King of Caſtile found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
complying ; but he firſt exacted Henry's promiſe 
that he would ſpare Suffolk's life. That nobleman 
was invited over to England by Philip; as if the 
King would grant him a pardon, by the intercc|- 
on of his friend and ally. Upon his appearance, 


he was committed to the Tower; and the King 


of Caſtile, having fully ſatisfied Henry, as well 
by this conceſſion, as by ſigning a treaty of com- 
merce between England and Caſtile, which was 
advantageous to the ſormer kingdom®, was at laſt 
allowed to depart, after a ſtay of three months. He 
landed in. Spain, was joyfully received by the Caſlil- 


ans, and put in poſſeſſion of the throne, He died ſoon 


alter; and Joan, his widow, falling into deep mc 
lancholy, Ferdinand was again enabled to re: inſtate 


* cos. Pe 63 3. b Rymer; vol, x11. p. 142. 


himſell 
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himſelf in his authority, and to govern, till the day CH AP. 
of his death, the whole Spaniſh monarchy. XXVI. Ml 

Tre King ſurvived theſe tranſactions two years ; —— 0 
but little memorable occurs in the remaining part 
of his reign, except his affiancing his ſecond daugh- "1 
ter Mary with the young archduke Charles, fon of 9 
Philip of Caſtile. He entertained alſo ſome in- 1508. | 
tention of marriage for himſelf, firſt with the — 
Queen-dowager of Naples, relict of Ferdinand; "0 
afterwards with the dutcheſs- -dowager of Savoy, ij 
daughter of Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. But Sickneſs il 
the decline of his health put an end to all ſuch x che 9 
thoughts; and he began to caſt his eyes towards“ 8 
that future exiſtence, which the iniquities and ſeve- 
rities of his reign rendered a very diſmal proſpect if 
to him. To allay the terrors, under which he la- 1 
boured, he endeavoured, by diſtributing alms and | 
founding religious houſes, to make atonement for if 
his crimes, and to purchaſe, by the ſacrifice of part '| 
of his ill-gotten treaſures, a reconciliation with . 
his offended Maker. Remorls even ſeized him at | 
; intervals for the abuſes of his authority by Empſon | 
and Dudley ; but not ſufficient ro make him ſtop — 


| the rapacigus hands of thoſe oppreflors. Sir Wil q 
" liam Capc! was again fined two thouſand pounds 
5 : under ſome frivolous pretences, and was committed _ 9 
do the Tower for daring to murmur againſt that ini- | 
BY quity. Harris, an alderman of London, was 1n- 


0 dicted, and died of vexation before his trial came 
to an ifae. Sir Lawrence Ailmer, who had been 

1 his two ſheriffs, were condemned in hes 

N mayor, and his two ſheriffs, were condemned in hea- 
vy fines, and ſent to priſon till they made payment. 


on The King gave countenance to all theſe oppreſſi- 
15 ons; till death, by its nearer approaches, impreſſed 


new terrors upon him; and he then ordered, by a 
general clauſe in his will, that reſtitution ſhould be 1509. 


made to all thoſe whom his bed injured. He died of His death. 
1 | a con- 22d Aptil. 


C HAP. 
| XVI. 


1 509. 


And cha- 
racter. 
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a conſumption at his favourite palace of Richmond, 
after a reign of twenty-three years and eight months, 
and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age“. 

Tar reign of Henry the ſeventh was, in the 
main, fortunate for his people at home, and honour- 
able abroad. He put an end to the civil wars with 
which the nation had been long harraſſed, he main- 


' tained peace and order in the ſtate, he depreſſed 


the former exorbitant power of the nobility, and, 
together with the friendſhip of ſome foreign princes, 
he acquired the conſideration and regard of all. He 
loved peace without fearing war ; tho' agitated 
with continual ſuſpicions of his ſervants and mini- 


ſters, he diſcovered no timidity either in the con- 


duct of his affairs, or in the day of battle; and 


tho' often ſevere in his puniſhments, he was com- 


monluy leſs actuated by revenge than by the maxims 


of policy. The ſervices, which he rendered the peo- 
ple, were derived from his views of private intereſt, 
rather than the motives of public ſpirit; and where 
he deviated from ſelfiſh regards, it was unknown 


to himſelf, and ever from the malignant prejudices 


of faction, or the mean projects of avarice ; not 
from the fallies of paſſion, or allurements of plea- 
ſure ; ſtill leſs, from the benign motives of friend- 
ſhip and generoſity. His capacity was excellent, 
but ſomewhat contracted by the narrowneſs of his 
heart; he poſſeſſed inſinuation and addreſs, but ne- 
ver employ ed theſe talents, except where ſome great 
point of intereſt was to be gained; and while he 
neglected to conciliate the affections of his people, he 
often felt the danger of reſting his authority on their 


fear and reverence alone. He was always extreme- 


ly attentive to his affairs. But poſſeſſed not the fa- 
culty of ſeeing far into futurity ; and was more expert 


© Dugd. baronage II. p. 237. 
at 
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his ruling paſſion ©; and he remains an inſtance 
almoſt ſingular, of a man, placed in a high ſtation, 
and poſſeſſed of talents for great affairs, in whom 
that paſſion predominated above ambition. Even 


among private perſons, avarice is commonly no- 


thing. but a ſpecies of ambition, and is chiefly in- 
cited by the proſpect of that regard, diſtinction and 
conſideration which attend on riches. - 

Tur power of the Kings of England had always 


as during that of Henry. Beſides the perſonal cha- 
rater of the man, full of vigour, induſtry, and ſe- 
verity, deliberate in all projects, ſteady in every 


good fortune, in each enterprize; he came to the 
throne after long and bloody civil wars, which 


n had deſtroyed all the great nobility, who alone 


es could reſiſt the encroachments of his authority: 
ot The people were tired with diſcord and inteſtine 
a- convulſions, and willing to ſubmit to uſurpations, 
d- and even to injuries, rather than plunge them- 
ſelves anew into like miſeries: The fruitleſs ef- 
forts made againſt him ſerved always, as is uſu- 
al, to confirm his authority: As he ruled by a 
faction, and the leſſer faction, all thoſe on whom he 


bacon tells us, that he had ſeen a book of accounts kept by 
Empſon, and ſubſcribed in almoſt every leaf by the King's own 
hand, Among other articles was the following.“ [tem, Re- 
" ceived of ſuch a one five marks for a pardon, which, if it 
do not paſs, the money to be repayed, or the party other- 
* wiſe ſatisfied.” Oppoſite to this memorandum, the King had 
eee with his own hand, © otherwife ſatisfied.” Bacon, 
. 630. | 


Vol., III. H h h ta 


at providing a remedy for his miſtakes than judi-C HAP. 
cious in avoiding them. Avarice was on the whole XXVI. 


been ſomewhat irregular or diſcretionary ; but was 
ſcarce ever fo abſolute during any former reign, 
at leaſt after the eſtabliſhment of the great charter, 


| purpoſe, and attended with caution, as well as 


conferred offices, ſenfible that they owed every thing 


4 As a proof of Henry's attention to the ſmalleſt profits, 
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CHAP. to his protection, were content to ſupport his pow- 
XXVI. er, tho' at the expence of juſtice and national 
privileges. Theſe ſeem the chief caufes which at 

150g this time beſtowed on the crown ſo conſiderable 

an addition of prerogative, and rendered the pre- 

ſent reign a kind of of epoch m the — con- 

ſtitution. 

Tuils prince, the he exalted his own preroga- 
tive above law, is celebrated by his hiſtorian for 
many good laws, which he cauſed to be enacted 
for the government of his ſubjects. Several eonſide- 
rable regulations, indeed, are found among the 
ſtatutes of this reign, both with regard to the police 
of the kingdom, and its commeree : But the for- 

mer are generally contrived with mueh better judg- 
His laws. ment than the latter. The more ſimple ideas of or- 
der and equity are ſufficient to guide a legiſlator in 
every thing that regards the internal adminiſtrati- 
on of juſtice : But the principles of commerce are 
much more complicated, and require long experi- 
ence and deep reflection to be well underſtood in 
any ſtate. The real conſequence of a law or prac- 

tice is there often contrary to the firſt appearances. 

No wonder, that during the reign of Henry the 

ſeventh, theſe matters were often miſunderſtood ; 

and it may fafely be affirmed, that even in the age of 

lord Bacon, very imperfect and erroneous ideas 

were formed on that ſubject. 

EARLY in Henry's reign, the authority 4 the Star 
Chamber, which was before founded on common lau, 
and very antient practice, was in ſome caſes confirmed 
by act of parliament ©: Lord Bacon extols the uſe of 
this court ; but men began, during the age of that hil- 
torian, to feel that ſo arbitrary a juriſdiction was totally 
incompatible with liberty ; ; and i in proportion as the 
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ſpirit of independance roſe ſtill higher in the nation, CHAP. 
the averſion againſt it increaſed, till it was entirely XXVI. 


aboliſhed by act of parliament in the reign of Char- 


tes the firſt, a little before the commencement of 


the civil wars. 


Laws were paſſed in this reign, ordering the 


King's ſuit for murder to be carried on within a 
year and day *. Formerly, it did not uſually com- 
mence till after that term ; and as the friends of the 
perſon murdered, in the interval often compounded 


matters with the criminal, that crime very fre- 


quently paſſed unpuniſhed. Suits were given to the 
poor in forma pauperis, as it is called: That is, with- 
out paying, dues for the writs, or any fees to the 
council s: A good law at all times, eſpecially in that 
age, when the people laboured under the oppreſſion of 


the great; but a law very difficult to be reduced to 


execution. A law was made againſt carrying off 


any woman by force s. The benefit of clergy was 


abridged i, and the criminal, on the firſt offence, 


was ordered to be burned in the hand with a let- 


ter marking his crime; after which he was pu- 


niſned capitally for any new offence. This law 
was much too indulgent, yet was in thoſe days 
regarded as a violation of the rights of the church. 


Sheriffs were no longer allowed to fine any per- 


ſon, without previouſly ſummoning him before their 


court xk. It is ſtrange, that ſuch a practice ſhould 
ever have prevailed. Attaint of juries was grant- 


ed in caſes which exceeded forty pounds va- 


lue?. A law which has an appearance of equity, 
but which was afterwards found inconvenient. 


Actions popular were not allowed to be eluded 
by fraud or covin. If any ſervant of the King 
conſpired againſt the life of the ſteward, treaſurer, 


2 | I & 11 Hl. 7. cap. 12. ; b 3 H. 7. 
3 . 7. cap. 1. . / „ 
cap. 2. 14 H. 7. cap. 12. 11 H. 7. cap. 15. 


Ibid. cap. 24 19 H. 7. cap. 3. 
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CHAP. or comptroller of the King's houſhold, this deſign, 


XXVI. 


1509 


tho' not followed by any act, was made liable 


to the puniſhment of felony =, This ſtatute was 


procured by the jealouſy of archbiſhop Morton, 
who found himſelf expoſed to the enmity of great 
numbers. 

ThERRE ſcarce paſſed any ſeſſion during this reign 
without ſome ſtatute againſt engaging retainers, 
and giving them badges or liveries* ; a practice, 
by which they were, in a manner, inliſted under 
ſome great lord, and were kept in readineſs to aſ- 
ſiſt him in all wars, inſurrections, riots, violences, 


and even in bearing evidence for him in courts 


of juſtice . This diſorder, which had ariſen du- 
ring turbulent times, when the law could give 
little protection to the ſubject, was then deeply 
rooted in England; and it required all the vigi- 


lance and rigour of Henry to extirpate it. There 
is a ſtory of his ſeverity againſt that abuſe ; which 
ſeems to merit praiſe, tho jt is commonly cited as 


an inſtance of his ayarice and rapacity. The earl of 


Oxford, his favourite general, in whom he always 


placed great and deſerved truſt, having ſplendidly 
entertained him at his caſtle of Heningham, was 
deſirous of making a ſhow of his magnificence at 
the departure of his royal gueſt; and ordered all 
his retainers, with their liveries and badges, to be 
drawn up 1n two lines, that thejr appearance might 
be more gallant and ſplendid, * My lord,” ſaid 
the King, I have heard much of your hoſpi- 
e tality; but the truth far exceeds the report. 
„ Theſe handſome gentlemen and yeomen, whom 
« I fee on both ſides of me, are, no doubt, 
* your menial ſervants.” The earl ſmiled, and 
confeſſed that his fortune was too narrow for ſuch 


= 3 H. 7. cap. 13. bid. cap. 1. & 12. 11 U. x; 


cap 3. 19 H. 7 cap. 14. *3 N. cap. 2. 13 H. 
cap. 25. 1 | 


magni- 
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magnificence. “They are moſt of them,” ſubjoin- CH Ap. 
ed he, my retainers, who are come to do me ſer- XXVI. 
« vice at ſuch a time, when they knew I was _—_ 


* noured with your majeſty's preſence.” The King 
ſtarted a little, and ſaid, By my faith, my lord, 1 
« thank you for my good cheer, but I mult not al- 
e low my laws to be broken in my ſight. My at- 
« torney muſt ſpeak with you.” Oxford is ſaid to 


have payed no leſs than fifteen thouſand marks, as a 


compoſition for his offence. 
Tas encreaſe of the arts, more effectually than 


all the ſeverities of laws, put an end to this perni- 


cious practice. The nobility, inſtead of vying with 
each other, in the number and boldneſs of their re- 


tainers, acquired by degrees a more civilized ſpe- 


cies of emulation, and endeavoured to excel in the 


ſplendour and elegance of their equipage, houſes, 


and tables. The common people, no longer main- 
tained in a vicious idleneſs by their ſuperiors, were 


obliged to learn ſome calling or induſtry, and be- 


came uſeful both to themſelves and others. And it 
muſt be acknowledged, in ſpite of thoſe who de- 


claim ſo violently againſt the refinement of the arts, 


or what they are pleaſed to call luxury, that, as much 
as an induſtrious tradeſman is both a better man 
and a better citizen than one of thoſe idle retainers, 


who formerly depended on the great families; ſo 


much is the life of a modern nobleman more landa- 
ble than that of an antient baron. 


Bur the moſt important law in its ces, 


which was enacted during the reign of Henry, was that 
by which the nobility and gentry acquired a power of 


breaking the antient entails, and of alienating their 
cſtates?. By meansof this law, Joined to the beginning 
luxury 


p 4 H. 7. cap. 24- The practice of breaking entails by means of 


2 fine and! recovery was introduced in the reign of Edward the Ba 
ut 
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CHAP. luxury and refinements of the age, the great fortunes 


XXVI. of the ba e coradualle d 
oc the barons were gradually diſſipated, and the pro- 


probable, that Henry foreſaw and intended this con- 


perty of the commons encreaſed in England. It is 


ſequence; becauſe the conſtant ſcheme of his poli- 
cy conſiſted in depreſſing the great, and exalting 
churchmen, lawyers, and men of new families, who 
were more dependant on him. | „ 


Tunis King's love of money naturally led him to 


encourage commerce, which encreaſed his cuſtoms; 
but, if we may judge by moſt of the laws enacted 
during his reign, trade and induſtry were rather 


hurt than promoted by the care and attention which 


were given to them. Severe laws were made againſt 
taking intereſt for money, which was then deno- 
minated uſury 4. Even the profits of exchange were 
prohibited, as ſavouring of uſury *, which the ſu- 
perſtition of that age zealouſſy proſcribed, All 
evaſive contracts, by which profits could be made 
from the loan of money, were alſo carefully guard- 
ed againſt . It is needleſs to obſerve how unreaſon- 
able and iniquitous theſe laws, how impoſſible to be 
executed, and how hurtful to trade, if they could 
take place. We may obſerve, however, to the 


praiſe of this King, that ſometimes, in order to pro- 


mote commerce, he lent to merchants ſums of mo- 


ney, without intereſt; when he knew, that their 


ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes, which 

they had in view*. „ 8 
Laws were made againſt the exportation of money, 

plate, or bullion *; A precaution, which ſerves to no 


But it was not, properly ſpeaking, law, till the ſtatute of Hen- 
ry the 7th ; which, by correcting ſome abuſes that attended that 


practice, gave indirectly a ſanction to it. 


1 H. 7. cap. $- I bid. cap. 6. 
WV t Polydore Virgil. u 4 H.7 


other 


Jen- 


that 


H. 7. 


"ther 


ee. TS * 4 H 7. cap. 8. 
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other purpoſe than to make more be exported. But CHAP. 
fo far was the anxiety on this head carried, that XXVI. 
merchant aliens, who imported commodities into 
the kingdom, were obliged to inveſt, in Engliſh ** 
commodities, all the money acquired by their ſales, 
in order to prevent their conveying it away in a clan- 
deſtine manner *. . 5% N 

HoRsEes were forbid to be exported ; as if that 
exportation did not encourage the breed, and render 
them more plentiful in the kingdom. To promote 
archery, no. bows were to be fold at a higher price 
than fix ſhillings and four-pence*, reducing money 
to the denomination of our time. The only effect of 
this regulation muſt be either that the people would 
be ſupplied with bad bows or none at all. Prices 
were alſo affixed to woollen cloth*, to caps and 
hats: And labourers wages were regulated by law ©. 
It 1s evident, that theſe circumſtances ought always 
to be left free, and be truſted to the common courſe 
of buſineſs and commerce. To ſome it may ap- 
pear ſurprizing, that the price of a yard of ſcarlet. 
cloth ſhould be limited to fix and twenty ſhillings, 
that of a yard of coloured cloth to eighteen; higher 
prices than theſe commodities bear at preſent: And 
that the wages of a tradefman, ſuch as a maſon, 
bricklayer, tyler, &c. ſhould be regulated at near 
ten-pence a day; which is not much inferior to the 
preſent wages given in ſome places of England. 
Labour and commodines have certainly riſen very 
much ſince the diſcovery of the Weſt-· Indies; but 
not ſo much in every particular as is generally imagi- 
ned. The greater induſtry of the preſent times has en- 
creaſed: the number of tradeſmen and labourers, ſo as 
to keep wages nearer a par than could be expected 


: 2 H: 5, cap. $8. -- 7 11 H. . cap. 13. 2 3 H. 
4 b- Ibid. cap. 9. 
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lings. The commodities, whoſe price has chiefly 
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CRAP, from the great encreaſe of gold and filver. And 


ſon or daughter to an apprenticeſhip, unleſs he was 


the additional art employed in the finer manufac- 
tures, has even made ſome of theſe commodities 
fall below their former value. Not to mention, 
that merchants and dealers, being contented with 
leſs profit than formerly, afford the goods cheaper 
to their cuſtomers. It appears by a ſtatute of this 
reign e, that goods bought for ſixteen pence would 
ſometimes be ſold by the merchants for three ſhil- 


riſen, are butchers meat, fowl, and fiſh, (eſpecially 
the latter) which cannot be much augmented in 
quantity by the encreaſe of art and induſtry. The 
profeſſion which then abounded moſt; and was em- 
braced by perſons of the loweſt rank, was the 
church : By a clauſe of a ſtatute, all clerks or ſtu- 
dents of the univerſity were forbid to beg, without 
a permiſſion from the vice-chancellor ©. 
ONE great cauſe of the low ſtate of induſtry du- 


ring this period, was the reſtraints put upon it; and 
the parliament, or rather the King, (for he was the 


prime mover in every thing) enlarged a little ſome 
of theſe limitations; but not to the degree that was 
requiſite. A law had been enacted during the reign 
of Henry the fourth f, that no man could bird his 


poſſeſſed of twenty ſhillings a year in land; and 


Henry the ſeventh, becauſe the decay of manufac- ö 
tures was complained of in Norwich from the want : 
of hands, exempred that city from the penalties of : 
this law ®. Afterwards, the whole county of Norfolk Il © 
obtained a like exemption with regard to ſome I > 
branches of the woollen manufacture n. Theſe abſurd ” 
d 4 H. 7. cap. 9. -.:* . 7; cap. 22, ( 

f - H. 7. cap. 17. E 11 H. 7. cap. 11. 
ca 


Þ 12H. 7. cap. 1. 


limita- 


encouraged than by the encreaſe of manufactures. 
or a like reaſon, the law enacted againſt inclolures, 
and for the keeping up farm-houſes?, ſcarce deſerves 
he high praiſes beſtowed on it by lord Bacon. If 
huſbandmen underſtood agriculture, and have a 


except by the intereſt of the proprietors, are violent 
and ineffectual. During a century and a half after 


and edicts againft depopulation; whence we may 
infer, that none of them were ever executed. The 


natural courſe of improvement at laſt provided a re- 


medy. 


Oxxx great check to induſtry in England was the 


erecting corporations; an abuſe which 1s not yet 
| entirely eorrectecdl. A law was enacted, that corpo- 
rations ſhould not paſs any by-laws without the con- 
ſent of three of the chief officers of ſtate#. They 
were prohibited to-impoſe tolls at their gatesl. The 


tolls on the Severne, which were aboliſhed®, 
Tusk is a law of this -reign ®, containing a 
preamble, from which it appears, that the compa- 
ny of - merchant adventurers in London, had, by 
their own authority, -debarred all the other mer- 
chants of the kingdom, from trading to the 
great marts in the Low Countries, unleſs each 
trader previouſly payed them the ſum of near ſe- 


venty pounds. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch a by-law 


(f it deſerves that name) could ever be carried into 


14 l. 7. cap. 19. k 19 H. 7. cap. 7 | 1-Thid, 
cap. 8. n Ibid. cap. 18. * 15 H. 5. cap-6. 


ta- Vol. III. 111 execu- 
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limitations proceeded from a deſire of promoting CHAP. 
huſbandry, which however is never more effectually XXVI. 


ready. vent for their commodities, we need never 
dread a diminution of the people, employed in the 
country. All methods of ſupporting populouſneſs, 


this period, there Was a continual renewal of laws 


cities of 'Gloceſter and Worceſter had even impoſed ] 
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CHA p. execution, and that the authority of parliament 
XXVI. ſhould be requiſite to abrogate it. 


0 1509. 


mies, and maſtered the liberties of the kingdom: 


vents thus tended to depreſs the nobles and exalt 


Ir was during this reign, on the ſecond of Au- 
ouſt 1492, a little before ſun- ſet, that Chriſtopher 
Columbus, a Florentine, fet out from Cadiz on his 


memorable voyage for the diſcovery of the weſtern 


world ; and a few years after, Vaſquez de Gama, a 
Portugueſe, paſled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
opened a new paſlage to the Eaſt Indies. Theſe 
great events were attended with the moſt important 
conſequences to alt the nations of Europe, even 


to ſuch as were not immediately concerned in thoſe 
_ naval enterprizes. The enlargement of commerce 


and navigation encreaſed induſtry and the arts eve- 
ry where: The nobles diſſipated their fortunes in 


expenſive pleaſures : > Men of an inferior rank both 


acquired a ſhare in the landed property, and created 
to themſelves a conſiderable property of a new kind, 


in ſtock, commodities, art, credit, and correſpon- 


dence. In ſome nations the privileges of the com- 
mons encreaſed, by this encreaſe of property: In 
moſt nations, the Kings, finding arms to be dropt 
by the barons, who could no longer endure their 
former rude manner of life, eſtabliſhed ſtanding ar- 


But in all places, the condition of the people, from 
the depreſſion of the petty tyrants, by whom they 
had formerly been oppreſſed, rather than governed, 
received great improvement, and they acquired, if 
not entire liberty, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable ad- 
vantages of it. And as the general courſe of e- 


the people, Henry the ſeventh, who alſo embraced 
that ſyſtem of policy, has acquired more praiſe, than 
his inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſeem of themſelves 
to deferve, on account of any profound wiſdom at- 
tending them. 


It 


FTT 


Ir was by accident only, that the King had not CHAP. 


a conſiderable hand in thoſe great naval diſcoveries,j XXVI. 


by which the preſent age was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. * 


Columbus, after meeting many repulſes from the 
courts of Portugal and Spain, ſent his brother Bar- 


tholomew into England, in order to explain his pro- 
jects to Henry, and crave his protection for the exe- 


cution of them. Henry invited him to England; 
but his brother, in returning to Spain, being taken 
by pyrates, was detained in his voyage; and Co— 


lumbus, meanwhile, having obtained the counte- 


nance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall fleet, 
and happily executed his enterprize. Henry was 
not diſcouraged by this diſappointment : He fitted 
out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, dwelling in Briſtol, 


and ſent him weſtwards in 1498 1n ſearch of new 
countries. Cabot diſcovered the main land of A- 


merica towards the ſixtieth degree of northern lati- 
tude ; He failed ſouthwards along the coaſt, and 
diſcovered Newfoundland, and other countries: 
But returned to England, without making any con- 


queſt or ſettlement. Elhot and other merchants in 


Briſtol made a like attempt in 1502. The King 


expended fourteen thouſand pounds in building one 


ſhip called the Great Harry*®. This was, properly 
ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy. Before 
this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he had 
no other expedient but hiring hips from the mer- 
chants, 

Bur though this improvement of navigation, 
and the diſcovery of both the Indies, was the 
moſt memorable incident that happened during 
this or any other period, it was not the only 


| great event by which the age was diſtinguiſhed. 
In 1453, Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks; 


and the Greeks, among whom ſome remains of 


* 1 vol. xiii. p. . Stowe, p. 484. 
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URS P. learning were ſtill preſerved, being ſcattered by theſe 
VE Barbarians; took ſhelter in Italy, and imported, to- 
| x5og. gether with their admirable language, a tincture of 
their ſcience and their refined taſte in poetry and 
eloquence. About the fartie time, the parity of the 
Latin tongue was revived, the ſtudy. of antiquity be- 
came faſhionable, and the efteem for literature gra- 
dually propigated itſelf throughout every nation of 
Europe. The art of printing, invented about that 
time, faciltated extremely the progreſs of all theſe 
improvements: The invention of gun-powder changed 
the whole art of war: Mighty innovations were ſoon 
after made in religion, ſuch as not only affected 
thoſe ſtates that embraced them, but even thoſe that 
adhered to the antient faith and worſhip : And thus 
a general revolution was made in human affairs 
throughout this part of the world; and men gradu- 
ally attained that ſituation, with regard to commerce, 
arts, ſciences, government, police, and cultivation, 
in which they have ever ſince perſevered. Here 
thetefore commences the uſeful, as well as the moſt 
agreeable part of modern annals certainty has place 

in all the conſiderable, and even moſt of the minute 
parts of hiſtorical narration; a great variety of e-: 
_ vents, preſerved by printing, give the author the t 
power of ſelecting, as well as adorning, the facts, t 
which he relates; and as each incident has a refe- f. 
fence to out preſent manners and ſituation, inſtruc- I & 
tive leſſons occur every moment during the courſe of I a 
the narration. Whoever carries his anxious re- 
ſearches into preceding periods is moved by a curio- 
fity, liberal indeed and commendable ; not by any 
neceſſity for acquiring a knowledge of public affairs, 

or the arts of civil government. 


CHAP. 
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Popularity of the new. King. is wnſfer,——— 
 Punyſpment of Empſon and Dudley. — King's 
marriage. Freien affairs Julius the Second, 
Langue of Cambray. Mar with France. 
Expedition to Fontarabia. Deceit of Ferdi- 
nand. Return 04 the Engl 5. Leo the Tenth. 
A Parliament. War with Scotland. bl. 
ſey miniſter. His character. Iuvaſſon of 
France. Bath of Gunegate ———Battle of 
 Floudes, Pre wth France. 


** death of Henry the 0 had been CHAP. 


attended with as open and viſihle a joy 
among the people as decency would permit; and 
the acceſſion and coronation of his ſon, Henry 
the Eighth, ſpread univerſally a declared and un- 


feigned ſatisfaction. Inſtead of a monarch, jealous, Populari- 


ty of the 
ſevere, and avaritious, who, in proportion as he 7 ” King. 


advanced in 2. was ſinking ſtill deeper in thoſe 
unpopular vices; a young prince of eighteen had 
ſucceeded to the throne, who, even in the eyes of 
men of ſenſe, gave very promiling hapes of his 
ſuture conduct, much mare in thoſe of the peo- 
ple, always enchanted with novelty, youth, and 
royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of his per- 
ſon, accompanied with dexterity in every manly 
exerciſe, was farther adorned with a blooming and 
mddy countenance, with a lively air, with the ap- 

F 


bende 
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CHAP. Pearance of ſpirit and activity in all his demca— 
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XXVII. nour*. His father, in order to remove him from 


the knowledge of public buſineſs, had hitherto 
occupied him entirely in the ſtudy of literature; 
and the proficiency, which he made, gave no bad 
prognoſtic of his parts and capacity*, Even the 


' vices of vehemence, ardour, and. impatience, to 
which he was ſubject, and which afterwards degene- 


rated into tyranny, were conſidered only as faults, 
incident to unguarded youth, which would be cor- 


rected, when time had brought him to greater mo- 
deration and maturity. And as the contending ti- 
tles of York and Lancaſter were now at laſt fully 


united in his perſon, men juſtly expected from a 


prince, obnoxious to no party, that impartiality. of 


adminiſtration, which had fo long been unknown | in 


England. 
Tu favourable prepoſſeſſions of the public were 


encouraged by the meaſures, which Henry embraced 


in the commencement of his reign. His grandmo- 


ther, the counteſs of Richmond and Derby, was till 


alive; and as ſhe was a woman much celebrated for 
prudence and virtue, he very wiſely ſhewed great de- 
ference to her opinion in the eſtabliſhment of his 
new council. The members were Warham, arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor; the earl of 
Shrewſbury, ſteward; lord Herbert, chamberlain ; Sir 


Thomas Lovel, maſter of the wards and conſtable 
of the Tower; Sir Edward Poynings, knight of the 
garter, comprrolle Sir Henry Marney, afterwards 
lord Marney ; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord 


Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and 


Sir Henry Wyatt“. Theſe men had long been 


accuſtomed to buſineſs 5 the late King, and 


1 . Mori, 3 p. 182. 
> Father Paul, lib. . | 
© Herbert, Stow e, p. 486. Hollingſhed, p. 799. 
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were the leaſt unpopular of all the miniſters em-CH AP. 


ployed by that monarch. XXVII. 


BuT the chief competitors for favour and ay- dh 


thority under the new King were the earl of Sur- 


rey, treaſurer, and Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſe- 


cretary and privy ſeal. This prelate, who enjoyed 
great credit during all the former reign, had ac- 
. quired ſuch habits of caution and frugality as he 


could not eafily lay aſide ; and he til! oppoſed, by 
his remonſtrances, thoſe ſchemes of diſſipation and 


expence, which the youth and paſſions of Henry : 


rendered agreeable to him. But Surrey was a more 


dexterous courtier; and tho' few had borne a 


greater ſhare in the frugal politics of the laſt 
King, he knew how to conform himſelf to the hu- 


mours of his new maſter; and no one was fo for- 
ward in promoting that liberality, pleaſure, and 


magnificence, which began to prevail under the 


young monarch * By this policy he ingratiated 
- himſelf with Henry; he made profit, as well as the 
other courtiers, of the laviſh diſpoſition of his maſ- 


ter; and he engaged him in ſuch a courſe of play 
and idleneſs as rendered him negligent of affairs, 


and willing to entruſt the government of the ſtate 
entirely into the hands of his miniſters. The im- 


menſe treaſures, amaſſed by the late King, were 


gradually diſipated in the giddy expences of Hen- 


ry. One party of pleaſure ſucceeded to another: 


Tilts, tournaments and carouſals were exhibited 


with all the magificence of that age : And as the 


preſent tranquillity of the public permitted the 


court to indulge itſelf in every amuſement, ſeri- 
ous buſineſs was but little attended to. 'Or 1 


che King intermitted the courſe of his feſtivity, 


were 


he employed himſelf chiefly in an application to - 


mulic and literature, which were his favourite 


Lord Herbert. 


purſuits, 
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CHAD. purſuits, and which were well adapted to his genius, 
XVI. He had made ſuch proficiency in the former art, 


150g. Ge 


dh. 


as even to compoſe ſome pieces of church · mu-. 
which were ſung in his chapel*. He was ini- 
tiated in the elegant learning of the antients. And 
tho' he was ſo unfortunate as to be ſeduced into a 


ſtudy of the barren:controverſtes of the ſchools, which 


were then faſhionable, and had choſen Thomas 
Aquinas for his favourite author, he ſtill diſcovered 
a capacity fitted for more uſeful and entertaining 
knowledge. 

Taz frank and 0 humour of the King, 


as it led him to diſfipate the treaſures, amaſſed 


by his father, rendered him negligent in protect- 
ing the inſtruments, whom that prince had employ- 


ed in his extortions. A proclamation being iſſued 


to encourage complaints, the rage of the people Was 


let looſe on all the informers, who had fo long ex- 
erciſed an unbounded tyranny over the nation *: 


They were 'thrown into priſon, condemned to the 
Pillory, and moſt of them loft their lives by the 
violence of the populace. Empſon and Dudley, who 


ment of were moſt expofed to public hatred, were immediate- 


Empſon ly cited before the council, in order to anſwer for 
-and Dud-their conduct, which had renderedithem ſo obnoxi- 


ley. 


ous. Emplon made a ſhrewd -apology for himſelf, as 
well as for his affociate. He told the council, 
that ſo far from his being juſtly obnoxious to 
cenfure for his paſt conduct, his enemies them- 
ſelves grounded their chamour on actions, Which 
ſeemed rather to merit reward and approbation: 
That a ſtrict execution of lau) was the crime, of 
which he and Dudley were accuſed ; tho that las 


. Fey” Herbert. 
* Herbert, Stowe, p. 486. Hollnghed,p 799. Polyd. Ving 
ib. 27. 


had 
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had been eſtabliſhed by the voluntary conſent of the CHAP. 


people, and tho they had afted in obedience to the XXVII. 
King, to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice was 100 
Jientruſted by the conſtitution : That it belonged not 50% 
to them, who were inſtruments in the hands of 
R the ſupreme power, to determine what laws were 
" recent or obſolete, expedient or hurtful; fince 
A they were all alike valid, fo long as they remained 
J unrepealed by the legiſlature: That it was natural 
for a licentious populace to murmur againſt the re- 
> ſtraints of authority; but all wiſe ſtates had ever 
5 made their glory to eonſiſt in the juſt diſtribution 
4 | of reward and puniſhment, and had annexed the - 
* former to the obſervance and enforcement of the 
laws, the latter to their violation and infraction: 
A And that a ſudden overthrow of all government 
8 might be expected; where the judges were com- 
5 mitted to the mercy of the criminals, the rulers to 


/ V 

I NorwirhsrANDIxG this defence, Empſon and 
Dudley were ſent to the Tower; and ſoon after 
brought to their trial. The ſtrict execution of laws, 
however obſolete, could never be imputed to them 
as a crime in a court of judicature; and it is like- 
ly, that even where they had exerciſed arbitrary 
power, the King, as they had acted by the ſecret 
commands of his father, was not willing that their 
conduct ſhould undergo too ſevere a ſcrutiny. In 
order, therefore, to gratify the people with the pu- 
tiſhment of theſe obnoxious miniſters, crimes ve- 
ry improbable, or indeed abſolutely impoſſible, were 
charged upon them, that they had entered into a 
conſpiracy againſt the King, and had intended, on 
the death of the late King, to have ſeized by 


r Herbert, Hollingſhed, p. $04. 
Vor. III. KEK force 
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CHAP. force the adminiſtration of the government, The 
XXVII. jury were ſo far moved by popular prejudices, Join- 
| 1509, ed to court influence, as to give a verdict againſt 
them; which was afterwards confirmed by a bill of 
attainder in parliament?, and, at the earneſt deſire 
of the people, was executed by warrant from the 
King. Thus, in thoſe arbitrary times, juſtice was 
equally violated, whether the King ſought 0 
and riches, or courted popularity. 

Tur King, while he puniſhed the inſtruments 
of paſt tyranny, had yet ſuch deference to former 
engagements, as to deliberate, immediately after 
his acceſhon, concerning the conſummation of his 
marriage with the infanta Catherine, to whom he 
King's Was affianced during his father's lifetime. Her 
marriage. former marriage with his brother, and the ine- 

quality of their years, were the chief objections, 
which were urged againſt the eſpouſing her: But 
on the other hand, the advantages of her known 
virtue, modeſty, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition were 
inſiſted on; the affection which ſhe bore the King; 
the large dowry to which ſhe was entitled as 
_ princeſs of Wales; the intereſt of cementing a cloſe 
alliance with Spain ; the neceſſity of finding ſome 
confederate to counterbalance the power of France; 
the expediency of fulfilling the engagements of 
the late King. When theſe conſiderations were 
weighed, they determined the counci}, tho' contrary 
to the opinion of the . to give Henry their 
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{5M This Parliament met on the 21ſt January, 1510. A law 
was there enacted, in order to prevent ſome abuſes which had 
_ prevailed duting the late reign, The forfeiture upon the penal 
ſtatutes was reduced to the term of three years. Coſts and da- 
mages were given againſt mformers upon acquittal of the ac- WW 
cuſed: More fevere puniſhments were enacted againſt perjury : IN 
Ihe falfe inquiſitions procured by Empſon and Dudley were de- tr 
clared null and invalid. Troverſes were allowed; and the time 
of tendering them enlarged. H. 8. c. 8. 10, 11, 12. 
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HENRY ,; 


advice for compleating the marriage; which was done CH AjP. 
accordingly. The counteſs of Richmond, who had XXVII. 


concurred in the ſame ſentiments, died ſoon aſter 


the marriage of her grandſon, 


Tur popularity of Henry's government, his in- 


_ diſputed title to the throne, his extenſive authority, 


his large treaſures, the tranquillity of his ſubjects, 


were circumſtances which rendered his domeſtic ad- 
miniſtration eaſy and proſperous : The ſituation of 
foreign affairs was no leſs happy and deſirable. 
Italy continued till, as during the late reign, to be Foreign 
the center of all the wars and negotiations of the affairs. 
European princes; and Henry's alliance was courted | 


by both ſides, at the ſame time, that he was not en- 


| gaged by any immediate intereſt or neceſſity to take 
part with either. Lewis the Twelfth of France, 


after the conqueſt of Milan, was the only great 
prince who poſſeſſed any territory in Italy; and 
could he have remained in tranquillity, he was ena- 
bled by his fituation to preſcribe laws to all the Ita- 
lian princes and republics, and to hold the balance 
among them. But the defire of making a conqueſt 
of Naples, to which he had the fame title or preten- 
fion with his predeceſſor, ſtill engaged him in new 
enterprizes; and as he foreſaw oppoſition from Fer- 


dinand, who was connected both by treaties and 


affinity with Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, 


by the offers of intereſt, to which the ears of that 
monarch were ever open, to engage him in an op- 
poſite confederacy. He ſettled with him a plan for 


the partition of the kingdom of Naples and the 


expulſion of Frederic: A plan, which the politici- 


ans of that age regarded as the moſt egregious im- 
prudence in the French monarch, and the baſeſt 
treachery in the Spaniſh, Frederic, ſupported only by 
ſubjects, who were either diſcontented with his go- 
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CHAP. vernment. or indifferent about his fortunes, was un- 


1510. 


an fa mily, maintained aura in the empire, and 


XXVII. able to reſiſt ſo powerful a confederacy, and was de- 


rived of his dominions : But he had the ſatisfaction 


to ſee Naples immediately prove the ſource of con- 


tention among his enemies. Ferdinand gave ſecret 
orders to his general, Gonſalvo, whom the Spaniards 


honour with the appellation of the great captain, to 
attack the armies of France, and make himſelf maſ- 
ter of all the dominions of Naples. Gonſalvo prevail- 
ed in every enterprize, defeated the French in two 


Iitched battles, and enſured to his prince the entire 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to pro- 
cure redreſs by force of arms, was obliged to enter 


Into a fruitleſs negotiation with Ferdinand for the 
recovery of his ſhare of the partition , and all Italy, 


during ſome time, was held in ſuſpence between 


theſe two powerful monarchs, 


There ſcarce has been any period, when the 


balance of power was better ſecured in Europe, 
and ſeemed more able to maintain itſelf, with- 
out any anxious concern or attention of the 
' princes. Several great monarchies were eſtabliſhed; 
and no one fo far ſurpaſſed the reſt as to give 
any foundation, or even pretence, for jealouſy 
England was united in domeſtic peace, and by 


its ſituation happily ſecured from the invaſion of 


| foreigners. The coalition of the ſeveral kingdoms of 


Spain, had formed one powerful monarchy, which 
Ferdinand adminiſtered with arts fraudulent in- 


deed and deceitful, but full of vigour and abi- 
lity. Lewis the Twelfth of France, a gallant and 


generous prince, by eſpouſing Anne of Brittany, 
widow to his predeceſſor, had preſerved the union 


with that principality, on which the ſafety of his 


kingdom ſo much depended. Maximilian, the em- 
peror, beſides the hereditary dominions of the Auftri- 


not. 


HENKY WH 4% 


Caſtile, grandſon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, had 


already ſucceeded to the rich dominions of the 


houſe of Burgundy; and being as yet in early 
youth, the government was entruſted to Margaret 
of Savoy, his aunt, a princeſs endowed with ſignal 


_ prudence and virtue. The internal force of theſe 
ſeveral powerful ſtates, which balanced each other, 
might long have maintained general tranquillity, 


had not the active and enterprizing genius of an 


ambitious pontiff firſt excited the flames of war and 


diſcord among them. 


Ar.EXANDER the Sixth was dead; a man of a ſin- E the 
gular character, and, excepting his ſon Cæſar Bor- 
gia, almoſt the only man we read of in hiſtory, 
who has joined great capacity with the blackeſt 


vices and the moſt abandoned profligacy of man- 
ners. After a ſhort interval, Julius the Second 


had ſucceeded to the papal throne, who tho' en- 


dowed with many virtues, gave almoſt as much 
ſcandal to the world as his deteſted predeceſſor. 


His virtues were deemed unſuitable to his ſta- 
tion of ſovereign pontiff, the ſpiritual judge and 


common father of all chriſtians. Animated with 


an unextinguiſhable thirſt of glory, inflexible in 


his ſchemes, undaunted in his enterprizes, inde- 
fatigable 5 his purſuits; magnanimous, impe- 
rious, domineering; his vaſt ſoul broke thro” 
all the fetters, which old age and a prieſtly cha- 


racter impoſed upon it, and during his pontifi- 


cate, kept the world in perpetual agitation, By 


his ntrigues, a league had been formed at Cam- League of 
bray z, between himſelf, Maximilian the empe- Cambray. 
5 Lewis the Twelfth of France, and Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon ; and the object of this great con- 


E In 1508. 


federacy 


notwithſtanding his levity of diſpoſition, was able CHAP. 
to unite the German princes in any great plan of XXVII. 
Intereſt, at leaſt, of defence. Charles, prince of 


1519. 


moons. 
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HAF. federacy was to overwhelm, by their united arms 
XXVII. the commonwealth of Venice ; 
1510, This illuſtrious commonwealth, the great bul- 
wark of Europe againſt the barbarians, and the 

admired model of civil polity, had riſen to a con- 
ſiderable power, and began to make a figure, which 
during that age bore ſome proportion to that 
_ of the great monarchies. Her riches ſurpaſſed 
thoſe of any European city, her finances were | 
great, her commerce extenſive, her naval power 
formidable, her armies numerous and well ſup- 1 
plied. Trufting only to her own power, ſhe had I Þ 
neglected to maintain a cordial friendſhip with * 
any other ſtate ; and by the endleſs political ſuſpi- * 
cions, which ſhe entertained even of her beſt al- 
lies, ſhe had taught them to regard her progreſs 
with like jealouſy, No ftate could reaſonably 

.- complain of any injuſtice and uſurpations in her 

i | meaſures : But as great monarchs never ſee with. 

„ out diſpleaſure a republic nearly on a level with 

* ' themſelves, it was eaſy for Julius, by his nego- 

= tiations among the European princes, to com- 

© pleat his ſcheme of a confederacy againſt her. 

E Ferdinand deſired to wreſt from the Venetians 

of ſome towns on the coaſt of Naples, which his 

{ predeceſſor had voluntarily, for money, conſign- 


= ed into their hands: Lewis propoſed to reco- 
* ver a part of the territory of Milan, which he 
— himſelf had delivered to them by treaty: Maxi- 
„ | milian laid claim to great part of their domini- 
if ons, which they had acquired from petty princes 
th 5 or tyrants, that had formerly, as he pretended, in 
ſome diſtant period, uſurped them from the empire: 
The pope, from like pretences, challenged ano- 
ther part of their dominions, as the patrimony of 
the church. In order to cover the ſcheme of 
this confederacy, the cardinal d'Amboiſe, prime 
miniſter of France, had met at Cambray wit! 
. Margaret 


HENRY WM © as 


Margaret of Savoy, under colour of accommoda- CHAP. 
XXVII. 
— pmmn  d 


1510. 


ting a difference between her and the duke of Guel- 
ders; and it was there, that the alliance againſt 
Venice was ſecretly ſigned by the contracting 


powers, and all the meaſures of Operation con- 


certed b. 


Tu Venetians were pri of their danger, 
and prepared themſelves for reſiſtance. They pro- 
vided every means of defence, except the moft 
eſſential, brave and warlike forces, which it is im- 


poſſible to raiſe, where the ideas of military glory 


are extinguiſhed, and men have, from long habit, 
acquired other objects of ambition. They ſent in- 
to the field an army of 40,000 men under expe- 
rienced leaders, the count Pitigliano and Bartho- 
lomew Alviano ; and hoped, that fo great a force 


| would ſecure them from the invaſion of Lewis, who 


had led an army into Italy, and firſt took the field 


| againſt them. But the martial nobility of France, 
headed by their gallant ſovereign, utterly diſcom- 
fited theſe enervated forces; and in the action of 
Ghierradadda, the power and glory of Venice, the 
reſult of conſummate wiſdom, and the work of 
ages, ſuffered in one day a check, which it has 


never yet been able thoroughly to recover e. Diſ- 
mayed with this loſs, the Venetians took a haſty 
reſolution of abandoning all their dominions on 


the continent of Italy; and they accordingly with- 


drew their garriſons from every place, and freed 
their ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance. Lewis 
immediately put himſelf in poſſeſſion of Cremo- 


na, Bergamo, Breſcia, Creme, and all the pla- 


ces which had been üer from the Mi- 


laneſe. Even Verona, Padua, Vicenza, and other 


towns, which, by the treaty of Cambrey en 


b Guicciardioi, lib, 8. Bembo: 
© Seiſſel. hiſt. Louis XII. St. ole Guicciard, lib. 8. 
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CHAP. under the partition of Maximilian, offered to open 

XXVII. their gates to the French monarch. - Had Maximi- 

1510, lian, inſtead of waſting his time at Trent, led his 

forces early into Italy, an end had been put for 
ever to the power and dominion of Venice. But 

Lewis, well acquainted with the fickleneſs and 

inconſtancy of that prinee, was determined to give 
him no pretext for deſerting his alliance ; and 
therefore ordered the magiſtrates of thoſe towns 
to make their ſubmiſſions to the emperor, whom, 
he told them, they were now to regard as 
their Jawful ſovereign 4 The Venetian ſenate, ob- 

_ ſerving thoſe delays, and remarking the extreme 
regret, which their ſubjects diſcovered on loſing 
the mild and equitable government of the re- 
public ©, began again to aſſume courage, and re- 

inſtated themſelves in the dominion of thoſe cities, 
which they had abandoned. From this time, their 
prudence and ſound policy gave a check to the 
malignity of their fortune and the ſuperiority of 
their enemies. They voluntarily made a ſacrifice 
to Ferdinand of thoſe towns, which he laid claim 

to, and thereby detached him from the alliance, 

They gratified the ambition of the Pope by a like 
ſacrifice; and farther flattered his vanity by the 
loweſt obeiſance and the moſt dutiſu] ſubmiſſions b. 
After trying like arts with Maximilian, and 
finding his pretenſions to be utterly exorbitant, they 
rouzed their patriot ſpirit, and prepared themſelves 
for reſiſtance, with a courage, which, tho' ill fe- 
conded by the unwarlike genius of their people, 

might have done honour to the Roman ſenate du- 

ring the moſt flouriſhing period of the republic. 
Tux great force and ſecure ſituation of the con- 
ſiderable monarchies, prevented any one of them from 
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aſpiring to any conqueſt of moment; and tho' this CHAP. 
conſideration could not maintain general peace, or XXVII. 


remedy the natural inquietude of men, it render- 
ed the princes of this age more eaſy in deſerting 


engagements and changing their alliances, in which 
they were retained more by humour and caprice 


Julius had 
no ſooner humbled the Venetian republic, than he | 


than by any natural or durable intereſt. 


was inſpired with a nobler ambition, that of expellin 

all foreigners from Italy, or, to ſpeak in the ſtile af- 
fected by the Italians of that age, the freeing that 
country entirely from the dominion of the Barbarianss. 


He was determined to make the tempeſt fall firft up- 
on Lewis; 
great enterprize, he at once ſought for a ground 
of quarrel with that monarch, and courted the al- 


and in order to pave the way for this 


liance of other princes. He declared war againſt 
the duke of Ferrara, the confederate of Lewis. He 


ſolicited the favour of England, by ſending Henry 

a ſacred roſe, perfumed with muſk and anointed 
He engaged in his intereſt Bam- | 
bridge archbiſhop of York, and Henry's ambaſlador 
at Rome, whom he ſoon after created cardinal. He 


drew over Ferdinand to his ſide, tho' that monarch, 


at firſt, made no declaration of his intentions. And 


what he chiefly valued, he framed a treaty with the 


Swiſs cantons, who, enraged by ſome neglects put 
upon them by Lewis, accompanied with contu- 


melious expreſſions, had deferted the alliance of 


France, and waited an opportunity of revenging 


themſelves on that nation. 
Lewis was determined not to abandon the duke of 


Ferrara, who ſuffered merely for his attachment to the 
Chaumont, his lieutenant in the 
Milaneſe, received orders to defend him againſt 


crown of France. 


» Spelman, Concil, vol. ii. p. 72g. 


L II 


6 Gulcdar. lib. 8. 
Vol. III. 
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= Julius, 
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cu AP. Julius, who, ſupported by his own dauntleſs ſpirit, 
XXVII. and confiding in the ſacredneſs of his character, 


had ſet his enemy at defiance. By a happy and un- 


e 


expected movement, Chaumont ſurrounded the pope 


and all his court in Bologna; and had he not al- 


towed-himſelf to be amuſed by a treaty, which his 


profound reſpect for the holy father made him the 
more willing to hearken to, he had been able, 


without any bloodſhed, to have reduced him to 


captivity. Finding himſelf expoſed to ſevere cen- 


ſure for not puſhing his advantages, he was agi- 


_ tated with ſuch violent regret, that he fell into a 


languiſhing illneſs, of which he ſoon after died; 


1511. 


tho oppoſite remorſes took place on his death- bed, 


and he very humbly craved of his holineſs a remiſſion 


of his Io fin, in having at all borne arms is againſt 


him ©, 


Wir the French monarch repelled the attacks 


of his enemies, he thought it alſo requiſite to 


make an attack on the pope himſelf, and to de- 
ſpoil him, as much as poſſible, of chat ſacred cha- 


racter, which chiefly rendered him formidable. 
He engaged ſome cardinals, diſguſted with the 


violence of Julius, to defert him; and by their 
authority, he was determined, in conjunction with 
Maximilian, who ſtill adhered to his alliance, to call 


a general council, which might reform the church, 


and check the te e of the Roman pon- 
tiff. A council was ſummoned at Piſa, which from 


the beginning bore a very inauſpicious aſpect, and 


promiſed little ſucceſs to its adherents. Except a 
few French biſhops, who unwillingly obeyed their 


| King's orders in attending the council, all the 


other prelates kept at a diſtance from an af- 
ſembly, which they regarded as the offspring of 


faction, intrigue, and worldly politics. Even Piſa, 


© Lapbe du Bos, Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray. 


C 


the place of their reſidence, ſhowed them ſigns ofC HAP. 
contempt ; which engaged them to Jong "gs their XXVII. 


ſeſſion to Milan, a town under the dominion of the 
French monarch. Notwithſtanding this advantage, 
they did not experience much more reſpectful 
treatment from the inhabitants of Milan ; and found 
it neceſſary to make another remove to Lyons“. 


Lewis himſelf fortified theſe violent prejudices in 


favour of the papal authority, by the ſymptoms, 
which he diſcovered, of regard, deference, and ſub- 


miſſion to Julius, whom he always ſpared, even 
when fortune had thrown into his hands the moſt 
inviting opportunities of humbling him. And as 
it was known, that his confort, who had great au- 


thority with him, was extremely diſquieted in mind, 
on account of his diſſentions with the holy father, 


all men prognoſticated to Julius final ſucceſs in this 


unequal conteſt, 


Tu enterprizing pope knew his advintagcs, 
and availed himſelf of them with the utmoſt teme- 


1511. 


rity and inſolence. So much had he neglected his 


pontifical character, that he aſſiſted in perſon at the 
ſiege of Mirandola, viſited the trenches, ſaw ſome 
of his attendants killed by his ſide, and, like a 
young ſoldier, chearfully bore all the rigours of 


winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, in purſuit of military 


his moſt moderate opponents, the charge of im- 


piety and prophaneneſs. He ſummoned a council at 


the Lateran : He put Piſa under an interdict, and all 


the places which gave ſhelter to the ſchilmatical | 
council: He excommunicated the cardinals and pre- 


lates who attended it: He even directed his ſpiri- 


nt thunders againſt the princes who adhered to 


#lory©: Yet was he ſtill able to throw, even on 


He freed their ſubjects from all oaths of alle- 


e and gave their dominions to every one, who 
could take anne of them. 


1 Guicciardini, lib. 10. e Ibid. lib, 9. 
e 112 en 
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CHAP. Frrpinanp of Arragon, who had acquired the 
— ſirname of the Catholic, regarded the cauſe of the 
1512. Pope and of religion only as a cover to his ambition 
4d ſelfiſn politics: Henry, naturally ſincere and ſan- 
guine in his temper, and the more ſo on account 
of his youth and inexperience, was moved with a 
hearty deſire of protecting the pope from that op - 
preſſion, to which he believed him expoſed from 
the ambitious enterprizes of Lewis. Hopes had 
been given him by Julius, that the title of the 
moſt Chriſtian King, which had hitherto been an-!“ 
nexed to the crown of France, and which was re- Þ 
garded as its moſt precious ornament, would, in re- 
ward of his ſervices, be transferred to that of Eng- 
land . Impatient alſo of acquiring that diſtinction 6 
in Europe, to which his power and opulence enti- l 
tled him, he could not long remain neuter amidſt the l 
noiſe of arms; and the natural enmity of the Eng- l 
liſh againſt France, as well as their antient claims 5 
upon that kingdom, led Henry to join that alli- : 
ance which the pope, Spain, and Venice had form- 1 
ed againſt the French monarch. A herald was ſent IÞ « 
to Paris to exhort Lewis not to wage impious war { 
againſt the pope ; and when he returned without | 
ſucceſs, another was ſent to make a demand of the ] 
bd antient patrimonial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Gui- } 
War with enne, and Normandy. This meſſage was under- I 
France. ſtood as a declaration of war; and a parliament, t 
th of Fe-being ſummoned, readily granted ſupplies for a i & 
bruary. purpoſe ſo much favoured by the Engliſh na- If 


To GT 2 85 of 
 Bronaviso, an agent of the pope at London, had 1 
been corrupted by the court of France, and had pre- t. 
viouſly revealed to Lewis all the meaſures which Henry p 
vas concerting againſt him. But this infidelity did the I F 
"5 p 


I Guicciard. lib. zi. P. Daniel, vol. ii. p. 1893. Herbert, 
Hollingſhed, p. 831. Herbert. Hollingſhed, p. 8 11. b 
3 King! 
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King inconſiderable prejudice, in compariſon of CHAP, 
what he experienced from the ſelfiſh purpoſes of the XXVII. 


l ally, to whom he chiefly truſted for aſſiſtance. 7 


Ferdinand, his father-in-law, had ſo long perſevered Cos 
in a courſe of crooked politics, that he began even 
to value himſelf on his dexterity in fraud and arti- 
fice; and he made a boaſt of thoſe ſhameful ſuc- 
ceſſes. Being told one day, that Lewis the twelfth, 
a prince of very different character, had complain- 
ed that he had once cheated him : “He lies, the 
% drunkard !” laid he, „I have cheated him above 
4 twenty times.“ This prince conſidered his cloſe 
connexion with Henry, only as the means which 
enabled him the better to take advantage of his 


Want of experience. He adviſed him not to invade 

| France by the way of Calais, where he himſelf 

' ſhould not have it in his power to aſſiſt him: He ex-Expediti- 

| horted him rather to ſend forces to Fontarabia, on to 

{ whence he could cafily make a conqueſt of Guienne rol 

a province, in which, it was imagined, the Engliſh 

| had ſtill ſome adherents. He promiſed to aſſiſt this 

| conqueſt by the junction of a Spaniſh army. And 

ſo forward did he ſeem to promote the intereſt of 

his ſon-m-law, that he even ſent veſſels into Eng- 
land, to tranſport over the forces which Henry 
had levied for that purpoſe. The marquis of Dor- 


ſet commanded theſe troops, which conſiſted of 
ten thouſand men, moſtly infantry; the lord 
Howard, ſon to the earl of Surry, the lord Broke, 
lord Ferrars, and many others of the young gen- 
try and nobility, accompanied him 1n this ſervice, 
All were on fire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by mili- 
tary atchievements, and to make a conqueſt of im- 
portance for their maſter. The ſecret purpoſe of 
Ferdinand in this unexampled generoſity was ſuſ- 
pected by nobody. 

THz ſmall kingdom of Navarre lies on the frontiers 


between F rance and * and as John d'Albert, the 


preſent 
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CH AP. preſent King, was connected in friendſhip and alli- 
XXVII. ance with Lewis, the opportunity ſeemed favourable 
to Ferdinand, while the Engliſh forces were con- 
joined with his own, and while all adherents to 
the council of Piſa lay under the ſentence of ex- 
communication, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of theſe 
dominions. No ſooner, therefore, was Dorſet land- 
cd in Guipiſcoa, than the Spaniſh monarch declared 
his readineſs to join him with his forces, to make 
jointly an invaſion of France, and to form the ſiege 
of Bayonne, which opened the way into Guienne“: 
But he remarked to the Engliſh general how dange- 
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rous it might prove to leave behind them the king- | 
N dom of Navarre, which, being in cloſe alliance with 
1 France, could eaſily give admittance to the enemy, © . 
28 and cut off all communication between Spain and . 
bj the combined armies. To provide againſt fo dan- 1 
* gerous an event, he required, that John ſhould ſti- ; 
5 pulate a neutrality in the preſent war; and when f 
1 that prince expreſſed his willingneſs to enter into any 4 
—_- engagement for that purpoſe, he alſo required that I j: 
1 he ſhould give ſecurity for his ſtrict obſervance of it.  - 
| John having likewiſe agreed to this condition, Fer- 3 
| dinand demanded, that he ſhould deliver into his 2 
. hands fix of the moſt conſiderable” places of his do- t 
| _ minions, together with his eldeſt ſon as a hoſtage. Y 
| Theſe were not conditions to be propoſed to a ſove- * 
„ reign ; and as the Spaniſh monarch expected a re- Jo. 
# fuſal, he gave immediate orders to the duke of Al- _ 
8 va, his general, to make an invaſion of Navarre, and 8 
3 to reduce the whole kingdom to ſubjection. Alva thy 
Fl ſoon made himſelf maſter of all the ſmaller towns; wi 
ng and being ready to form the ſiege of Pampeluna, the I of 
[ capital, he ſummoned the marquis of Dorſet to join pol 
i him with the Engliſh army, and to concert together 5 
[ N all their operations. Ge — 
ar 
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DorserT began to ſuſpect, that his maſter's inte- CH ap. 

reſts were very little regarded in all theſe tranſac- XXVII. 

tions; and having no orders to invade the kingdom 

of Navarre, or make war any where but in France, hg 

he refuſed to take any part in that enterprize. He Deceit of 

remained therefore in his quarters at Fontarabia; Ferdinand. 

but fo politic was the contrivance of Ferdinand, that 

even while the Engliſh army lay in that ſituation, it 

was almoſt equally ſerviceable to his purpoſes, as if 

it had acted in conjunction with his own. It kept 

the French army in awe, and prevented it from ad- 

vancing to ſuccour the kingdom of Navarre ; ſo that 

Alva, having full leiſure to conduct the ſiege, made 

himſelf maſter of Pampeluna, and obliged John to 

ſeek for ſhelter in France, The Spaniſh general 


applied again to Dorſet, and propoſed to conduct 


with united councils the operations of the holy Jeague, 
ſo it was called, againſt Lewis: But as he ſtill de- 
clined forming the ſiege of Bayonne, and rather in- 
ſiſted on the invaſion of the principality of Bearne, 
a part of the King of Navarre's dominions, which 
lies on the French fide of the Pyrenees, Dorſet, 
juſtly ſuſpicious of his ſiniſter intentions, repreſent- 
ed, that, without new orders from his maſter, he 
could not concur in ſuch an undertaking. In order 
to procure ſuch orders, Ferdinand diſpatched Martin 
de Ampois, as his envoy, to London; and per- 
ſuaded Henry, that, by the refractory and ſcrupu- 
lous humour of the Engliſh general, the moſt fa- 
vourable opportunities were loft, and that it was ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould, in all things, act in concert with 
the Spaniſh commander, who was beſt acquainted 
with the ſituation of the country, and the reaſons 
of every operation. But before orders to this pur- 
poſe reached Spain, Dorſet had become extremely 
impatient ; and obſerving that his farther ſtay ſerved 
not to promote the main undertaking, and that his 
army was daily periſhing by want and ſickneſs, he 
Ig a | 
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"CHAP. demanded ſhipping from Ferdinand to tranſport them 
XXVII. back into England. Ferdinand, who was bound by 


1512. 


treaty to furniſh him with this ſupply, whenever de- 
manded, was at laſt, after many delays, obliged to 
yield to his importunity; and Dorſet, embarking his 


Return of troops, prepared himſelf for the voyage. Mean- 
the Eng- while, a meſſenger arrived with orders from Henry, 


In. 


ſumed both veſſels, and heard the cries of fury 


that the troops ſhould remain in Spain; but the ſol- 
diers were fo diſcontented with the treatment which 
they had met with, that they mutinied, and obliged 
their commanders to ſet ſail for England. Henry 
was much diſpleaſed with the ill ſucceſs of this en- 
terprize; and it was with difficulty, that Dorſet, by 


explaining the fraudulent intentions of Ferdinand, 


was at laſt able to appeaſe him. | 

Turret happened this ſummer an action at ſea, 
which brought not any more deciſive advantage 
to the Engliſh. Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of 


horſe, was ſent to the coaſt of Brittany with a 


fleet of forty-five ſail; and he carried with him 
Sir Charles Brandon, Sir Jokn Carew, and many 
other young courtiers, who longed for an opportu- 
nity of diſplaying their valour. After committing 
ſome depredations, a French fleet of thirty-nine 


fail iſſued from Breſt, under the command of Pri- 


mauget!, and began an engagement with the Eng- 
liſh. Primauget's ſhip was ſet on fire, who finding 
his deſtruction inevitable, bore down upon the vel- 
ſe] of the Engliſh admiral, and grappling with 


her, reſolved to make her ſhare the ſame fate. 


The ſhips of both fleets ſtood for ſome time in ſuſ- 
pence, as ſpectators of this dreadful engagement; 
and all men ſaw with horror the flames which con- 
and 


deſpair which came from the miſerable combatants. At 


1 Or rather Porſmauget, according to P. Daniel's conjecture, 
vol. ii. p. 1901. Hence the Engliſh ſeamen called him Sit 
Pierce Morgan. : 

laſt 


ure, 


Y Sir 
laſt 


HEN Y It jz 


laſt, the French veſſel blew up; and at the ſameCHAP. 


time deſtroyed the Engliſh k. The reſt of the 
French fleet made their eſcape into different har- 
bours. 

Tar war, which England waged againſt France, 
though it brought little advantage to the former 
kingdom, was of infinite prejudice to the latter; 
and by obliging Lewis to withdraw his forces 
for the defence of his own dominions, loſt him that 


ſuperiority, which his arms, in the beginning of 


the campaign, had attained in Italy. Gaſton de 


Foix, his nephew, a young hero, had been en- 


truſted with the command of the French forces; 


XXVII. 


1512. 


and in a few months performed ſuch feats of 


military art and proweſs, as were ſufficient to 


render illuſtrious the whole life of the oldeſt cap- 
tain l. His career finiſhed with the great battle 


of Ravenna. which, after the moſt obſtinate con- 


flict, he gained over the Spaniſh and papal armies. 
He periſhed the very moment his victory was com- 
pleat; and with him periſhed the fortune of the 


French arms in Italy, The Swiſs, who had 
rendered themſelves extremely formidable by their 


bands of diſciplined infantry, invaded the Milaneſe 
with a numerous army, and raiſed up that incon- 
ſtant people to a revolt againſt the dominion of 
France. Genoa followed "the example of that 


dutchy; and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely 


loft his Italian conqueſts, except ſome garriſons ; 
and Maximilian Sforza, the ſon of Ludovic, was 
again re- inſtated in poſſeſſion of Milan. 

Julius diſcovered extreme joy on the diſcomfiture 
of the French; and the more ſo, as he had been be- 
holden for it! to the Swils, a People, whoſe councils, 


k Polders Virgil, lib. * Hows, p. 490. Lanquet's 
epitome of chronicles, fol. 273. | | 
| Guicciard, lib. 10. 
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CHAP. he hoped, he ſhould always be able to govern and 


XXVII. 


1513. 


21ſt of 


Leo the 
tenth. 


direct. The pontiff ſurvived this ſucceſs a very 
little time; and in his place was choſen John de 
Medici, who took the appellation of Leo the tenth, 


February. and proved one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that 


ever ſat on that throne. Humane, beneficent, gene- 


rous, affable; the patron of every art, and friend 


of every virtue »; he had a ſoul no leſs capable of 
forming great deſigns than his predeceſſor, but was 


more gentle, pliant, and artful in employing means 


for the execution of them. By his negoriations, 
the emperor Maximilian. was detached from the 


French intereſt; and Henry, notwithſtanding his 
diſappointments in the former campaign, was ſtil] 


A Parlia- 
ment, 


encouraged to profcute his warltke meafures againtt 
Lewis. 


Henry had ſummoned a new ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment *, and obtained a ſupply for his enterprize. It 


was a poll-tax, and impoſed different ſums, accor- 
ding to the ſtation and riches of the perſon. A duke 


payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, a lord four 


pounds, a knight four marks; every man valued 


at eight hundred pounds in goods, feur marks, 
An impoſition was alſo granted of two fifteenths 


and four tenths * With theſe ſupplies, joined to 


the treaſure which had been left by his father, and 


which was not yet entirely diſſipated, he was ena- 
bled to levy a great army, and render himſelf very 
formidable to his enemy. The Engliſh are ſaid to 
have been much encouraged in this enterprize, by 
the arrival of a veſſel in the Thames under the pa- 
pal banner. It carried preſents of wine and hams to 
the King, and all the moſt eminent courtiers; and 


ſuch fond devotion was at that time entertained to- 
wards the court of Rome, that theſe trivial preſents 


were every where received with the greateſt triumph 


- and exultation. 


w Father Paul, lib. 55 


n 4th of November, I512, 
Stowe. 


IN 


R. . BGA 


FE N A Y MI. 


| . 
In order to prevent all diſturbance from Scotland, CH AP. 
while Henry's arms ſhould be employed on the con- XXVII. 
tinent, Dr. Weſt, dean of Windſor, was diſpatched "YT 


in an embaſſy to James, the King's brother-in-law ; 


and inſtructions were given him to accommodate 


all differences between the kingdoms, as well as 


to diſcover the intentions of the court of Scotland ?, 


Some complaints had already paſſed on both ſides. 
One Barton, a Scotſman, having ſuffered injuries 
from the Portugueze, for which he could obtain no 
redreſs, had procured letters of marque againſt that 
nation; but he had no ſooner got to ſca, than he 
abuſed this liberty, committed depredations upon 


the Engliſh, and much infeſted the narrow ſeas 4, 


Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, 
and fons to the earl of Surrey, failing out againſt 


him, fought him in a deſperate rencounter, where 
the pyrate was killed; and they brought his ſhips 
into the Thames. As Henry refuſed all ſatisfaction 
for this act of juſtice, ſome of the borderers, who 


wanted but a pretence for depredations, entered 
England under the command of lord Hume, war- 
den of the marches, and committed great ravages 


on that kingdom. Notwithſtanding "theſe mutual 


grounds of diſſatisfaction, matters might eaſily 
have been accommodated; had it not been for 
Henry's intended invalion of France, which rouzed 


up the jealouſy of the Scottiſh nation. The an- 
tient league, which ſublifted between France and 
Scotland, was conceived to be the ſtrongeſt band 
of connexion; and the Scots univerſally believed, War wi 
that, were it not for the countenance which they re- Scotlan 
ceived from this foreign alliance, they had never been 


1513. 


able ſo long to maintain their independance againſt 


v Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
4 Stowe, p. 489. Hollingſhed, p. 811. | 
r Buchannan, lib, 13. Drummond in the life of James IV. 
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CHAP. a 


people ſo much ſuperior in force and riches, 


XXVII. James was farther incited to take part in the 


| 1513. 


quatrel by the invitations of Anne, Queen of France, 
whoſe knight he had ever in all tournaments pro- 
feſt himſelf, and who ſummoned him, according 
to the ideas of romantic gallantry, prevalent in 


that age, to take the field in her defence, and prove 
himſelf her true and valorous champion. 
monſtrances of his conſort and of his wiſeſt coun- 
ſellors, were in vain oppoſed to the martial ardour 


The re- 


He firſt ſent a ſquadron of ſhips 


of that prince. 
the only 


to the aſſiſtance of France; 


he made profeſſion ſtill to maintain a neutrality, 


the Engliſh ambaſſador eaſily foreſaw, that a war 
would prove in the end inevitable, and he gave 
warning of the danger to his maſter, who ſent the 


earl of Surrey to put the borders in a poſture of de- 
fence, and to reſiſt the invaſion of the enemy. 
Hey, all on fire for military fame, was little 


diſcouraged by this appearance of a diverſion | 


from the North; and ſo much the leſs, as he 
flattered himſelf with the aſſiſtance of all the con- 


ſiderable potentates of Europe in his invaſion of 
France. 
his excommunications againſt Lewis, and all the 


The pope ſtill continued to thunder out 


adherents to the ſchiſmatical council: The Swiſs 
cantons made profeſſions of the moſt violent ani- 


moſity againſt France: The ambaſſadors of Ferdi- 
nand and Maximilian had ſigned with thoſe of 
Henry a treaty of alliance he 75 that power, and 


had ſtipulated the time and place of their intended 
invaſion: And though Ferdinand diſavowed his 


| ambaſſador, and even ſigned a truce for a twelve- 
month with the common enemy; Henry was not 


yet fully convinced of his ſelfiſn and ſiniſter inten- 


tions, and ſtill hoped for his concurrence after the 


Expiration 


fleet which 
Scotland ſeems ever to have poſſeſſed. And though 


RR NR r VII. 453 
expiration of that term. He had now got a miniſter C HA p. 
who complied with all his inclinations, and flattered XXVII. 
him in every ſcheme to which his fanguine and im- N 
8 temper was inclined. Hig 
Thomas Worsxy, dean of Lincoln, and almo-Wolley 
ner to the King, ſurpaſſed in favour all his miniſters minitter. 
and courtiers, and was faſt advancing towards that 
unrivalled grandeur, which he afterwards attained. 
This man was the fon of a butcher at Ipſwich; 
but having got a learned education, and being en- 
dowed with an excellent capacity, he was admitted 
into the marquis of Dorſet's family as tutor to that 
nobleman's children, and ſoon gained the friendſhip 10 
and countenance of his patron * He was recom- 0 
mended as chaplain to Henry the Seventh, and be- 
ing employed by that monarch in a ſecret nego- 
tiation, which regarded his intended marriage with 
Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's daughter, he ac- 
quitted himſelf to the King's ſatisfaction, and ie 
obtained the praiſe both of diligence and dexte- | 
rity in his conduct®. That prince having given | 
him a commiſſion to Maximilian, who at that i 
time reſided in Bruſſels, was ſurprized, in leſs than 
three days after, to ſee Wolſey preſent himſelf be- 
fore him; and ſuppoſing that he had protracted 


his departure, he began to reprove him for the dila- | 
J tory execution of his orders. Wolſey informed him, | 
: that he was juſt returned from Bruſſels, and had 


incceſsfully falkilled all his majeſty's commands. 


f © But on ſecond thoughts,” faid the King,“ I found 7 
d that ſomewhat was omitted in your orders; and 0 
d “have ſent a meſſenger after you with fuller | ke 
is | © inſtructions.” © met the meſſenger,” replied i 


e- Wolſey, © on my return: But as I had reflected 
ot on that omiſſion, I ventured of myſelf to exe- } 


ne 4 Stowe, p. 907. | of 1 1 
on d Cavendiſh, F iddes $ life of Wolſey. Stowe. 
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CHAP.< cute what, I knew, muſt be your majeſty's in- 


XXVII 


1513. 


e tentions.” The death of Henry, ſoon after this 


incident, was the reaſon why Wolſey reaped no 
advantage from the good opinion, which that mo- 
narch had entertained of him : But from that mo- 
ment he was looked on at court as a riſing man; 


and Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, caſt his eye upon 
him as one, who might be ſerviceable to him in his 
_ preſent ſituation *® This prelate, obſerving that 


the earl of Surrey had totally eclipſed him in favour, 
reſolved to introduce Wolſey into the young prince's 


familiarity, and hoped, that he might rival Surrey 
in his infinuating arts, and yet be contented to 
act in the cabinet a part ſubordinate to Fox him- 
ſelf, who had promoted him. In a very little time, 


Wolſey gained fo much on Henry's good graces, 
that he ſupplanted both Surrey in his favour, and 


Fox 1n his truſt and confidence. Being admitted 
to the King's parties of pleaſure, he took the lead 


1n every jovial converſation, and promoted all that 
frolic and entertainment, which he ſound ſuitable to 
the age and inclination of the young monarch. Net- 


ther his own years, which were near forty, nor his 
character of a clergyman, were any reſtraint upon 
him, or engaged him to check, by any uſeleſs ſeve- 


rity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had no ſmall 
propenſion to debauchery, paſſed his careleſs hours. 


During the intervals of amuſement he introduced 


buſinets and ſtate affairs, and inſinuated thoſe max- 
ims of conduct, which he was defirous his maſter 


ſhould adopt. He obſerved to him, that, while 
he entruſted his affairs into the hands of his father's 
L counſellors, he had the advantage indeed of employ- 
ing men of wiſdom and experience, but men who owed 
not their promotion to his favour, and who {carce 


c Antiq. Brit. Eccleſ. p. 309. - Polydore Virgil, lib. 25. 


thought 
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thought themſelves accountable to him for the ex- CH AP. 
erciſe of their authority: That by the factions, and XXVII. 
cabals, and jealouſies, which prevailed among them, . 
they more obſtructed the advancement of his affairs, 
than they promoted it by the knowledge which 
age and practice had conterred upon them: That 


while he thought proper to paſs his time in thoſe 
pleaſures, to which his age and royal fortune invited 


him, and in thoſe ſtudies, which would in time en- 
able him to ſway the ſceptre with abſolute autho- 

rity, his beſt ſyſtem of government would be to 

_ entruſt his authority into the hands of ſome one 
_ perſon, who was the creature of his will, and who 


could entertain no view but that of promoting 
his ſervice: And that if this miniſter had alſo the 
ſame reliſh for pleaſure with himſelf, and the ſame 
taſte ſor ſcience ; he could the more eaſily, at in- 


tervals, account to him for his whole conduct, and 
introduce his maſter gradually into tlie knowledge 
of public buſineſs, and thus, without tedious con- 
ſtraint or application, initiate him 1 in the ſcience of 
government *, 


HENRY entered into al the v views of Wolſey; and 


finding no one ſo capable of executing this plan of ad- 


miniſtration as the perſon who propoſed it, he ſoon 
advanced his favourite, from being the companion of 
his careleſs hours, to be a member of his council; 


and from being a member of his council, to be his 
ſole and abſolute miniſter. By this rapid advance- 
ment and uncontrouled authority, the character and 
genius of Wolſey had full opportunity to dil- 


play itſelf, Inſatiable in his acquiſitions, but ſtill “ 
more magnificent in his expence: Of extenſive ag * 
capacity, but ſtill more unbounded enterprize : 

Ambitious of power, but ſtill more delirous of 


a Cavendiſh, p. 12, Stowe, Pe 499- 3 
glory: 
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456 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
glory: Inſinuating, engaging, perſuaſive; and, 


turns, lofty, elevated, commanding : Haughty to his 
equals, but aftable to his dependants; oppreſſive to 


the people, but liberal to his friends; more gene- 


rous than grateful; leſs moved by injuties than by 
contempt; he ſeemed framed to take the aſcen- 
dant in every intercourſe with others, but exert— 
ed this ſuperiority of nature with ſuch oftentati- 
on as expoled him to envy, and made every one 
willing to recal the original inferzerity or rather 
meanneſs of his fortune, 

Tax branch of adminiſtration, in which Henry 
| moſt exerted himſelf, while he gave his entire confi- 
dence to Wolſey, was the military, which, as it 
ſuited the natural gallantry and bravery of his 
temper, as well as the ardour of his youth, was the 
principal object of his attention. Finding, that 
Lewis had made great preparations both by ſea 
and land to reſiſt him, he was no leſs attentive 
to raiſe a formidable army and equip a conſider- 
able fleet for the invaſion of France. The com- 
mand of the fleet was entruſted to Sir Edward How- 
ard; who, after ſcouring the channel ſome time, 
preſented himſelf before Breſt, where the French 
navy then lay; and he challenged them to a com- 
bat. The French admiral, who expected from the 
Mediterranean a reinforcement of ſome gallies un- 
der the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within 


the harbour, and ſaw with patience the Engliſh 


burn ard deſtroy the country in the neighbour- 
hood. At laſt Prejeant arrived with fix gallies, 
and. put into Conquet, a place. within a few 
leagues of Breſt, where he ſecured himſelf behind 
ſome batteries, which he had planted on rocks, that 


lay on each ide of him. Howard was notwith- 


ſtanding determined to make an attack; and 
as he had but two gallies, he took himſelf the 
command of one, and gave the other to Devereux 


lord F. errars. He was followed by ſome — 
an 


* * 
* * 
© ze + 
* 


JJC 
and ſome crayers under the command of Sir Tho- CHAP. 
mas Cheyney, Sir William Sidney, and other offi- XXVII. 
cers of diſtinction. He immediately faſtened on Y; 
Prejeant's ſhip, and leaped on board of her, attend- S138 
ed with one Carroz, a Spaniſh cavalier, and ſeven- 
teen Engliſhmen. The cable, meanwhile, which 
faſtened his ſhip to that of the enemy, being cut, 
the admiral was thus left in the hands of the French, 
and as he ſtill continued the fight with great gallan- 
try, he was puſhed overboard by their pikes f. 
Lord Ferrars, ſeeing the admiral's galley fall off, 
followed with the other veſſels; and the whole fleet 
was ſo diſcouraged by the loſs of their admiral, th 
that they retired from before Breſt . The French _ . 
navy came out of harbour; and even ventured to -- 
invade the coaſt of Suſſex. They were repulſed, bt 
and Prejeant, their admiral, loſt an eye by the ſhot 1 
of an arrow, Lord Howard, brother to the decea- _ 9 
ſed admiral, received the command of the Engliſn | 
fleet; and little memorable paſſed at ſea during this 15 
uunmmer. — „ Wl ht” 
GREAT preparations had been making at land, | 
during the whole winter, for an invaſion of France 1 
by the way of Calais; but the ſummer was ? 
well advanced before every thing was in ſuffici- $7 
ent readineſs for the intended enterprize. The i 
long peace, which the kingdom had enjoyed, had 
ſomewhat unfitted the Engliſh for military c::pe- 
ditions; and the great change, which had lately 
been introduced in the art of war, had rendered 


f Tt was a maxim of Howard's, that no admiral was good for 
any thing, that was not brave even to a degree of madneſs. Ag. 
the ſea-ſervice requires much leſs plan and contrivance and ca- 1 
pacity than the land, this maxim has great plauſibility and ap- | 
pearance of truth: Tho' the fate of Howard himſelf may | 
ſerve as a proof that even there courage ought to be tempered 
IC with diſcretion. 5 5 ; || 

Stowe, p. 491. Herbert, Hollingſhed, p. 816. Wl 
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it ſtill more difficult to enure them to the uſe of the 
weapons now employed in action. The Swiſs, and 
after them the Spaniards, had ſhown the advantage 
of a ſtable infantry, who fought with pike and 
ſword, and were able to repulſe even the heavy- 


armed cavalry, in which the great force of the ar- 


mies formerly conſiſted. The practice of fire-arms 


was become very common; tho? the caliver, which 
was the weapon now uſed, was fo inconvenient, 
and attended with ſo many diſadvantages, that it 


had not entirely diſcredited the uſe of bows, a 


weapon in which the Englifa excelled all European 
nations, The Engliſh archers ſtill maintained their 
reputation; and even during the preſent reign, the 


king's allies had ſolicited him for ſupplies of this 


kind. The fecond year after his acceſſion, he ſent 
a thouſand archers, under the command of lord 


| Dacres, to the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand, his father- 


in-law, in his projected expedition againſt the Moors 
of Barbary; but as that prince turned his arms 


againſt the French in Italy, Darcy was ſent back 


without being employed in any ſervice. The King 
had alſo fent fifteen hundred archers under the 


command of Sir Edward Poynings to the aſſiſt- 


ance of Margaret, dutcheſs of Savoy, who made 


uſe of them with great advantage againſt the duke 


of Guelders, the great diſturber of the Nether- 
lands. A conſiderable part of the forces, which 


Henry now levied for the invaſion of France, con- | 
ſiſted allo of archers; and ſo ſoon as affairs were 


in readineſs, the vanguard of the army, amounting 


to 8ooo men, under the command of the earl of 
Shrewſbury, failed over to Calais. Shrewſbury was 


6000 men ſoon after followed under the command 


accompanied with the earl of Derby, the lords Fitz- 
water, Haſtings, Cobham, and Sir Rice ap Tho- 
mas, captain of the light-horſe. Another body of 
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oY of lord Herbert, the chamberlain, attended with the CHAP. 


ley and Delawar, together with Carew, Curſon, and” Fs 


other gentlemen. 1 5 


Taz King himſelf prepared to follow with the 
main body and rear of the army; and he appointed 


the queen regent of the kingdom during his abſence. 
That he might ſecure her adminiſtration from all 
_ diſturbance, he ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl 


of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower, the no- 


bleman who had been attainted and impriſoned 
during the late reign. The King was led to com- 
mit this act of violence by the dying commands, 


as is imagined, of his father, who told him, that 
he never would be free from danger, while a man 
of ſo turbulent a diſpoſition as Suffolk was alive. 


And as his brother, Richard de la Pole, had ac- 


cepted of a command in the French ſervice, and at- 
tempted very fooliſhly to revive the York faction, 


and to animate them againſt Henry, he probably 
drew more ſuddenly the King's VENGESncs "ON the 
unhappy Suffolk. 
Arx laſt, Henry, attended with the duke of Buc- zo June. 
kingham and many others of the nobility, arrived 


in Calais, and entered upon his French expedition, 
whence he fondly expected ſo much ſucceſs and 


glory“. Of all thoſe allies, on whoſe aſſiſtance he 

ſo much relied, the Swiſs alone fully performed 
their engagements. Being put in motion by a Invaſion 

ſum of money ſent them by Henry, and incited by of France. 

their victories obtained in Italy, and by their 
animoſity againſt France, they were preparing to 


enter that kingdom with an army of twenty - five 
thoufend men; and no equal force could be oppoſed 


3 Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. Belcarius, liv. 14. 
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CHAP. to their incurſion. Maximilian had received an ad- 
XXVII. vance of 120,000 crowns from Henry, and had en- 


1513. 


gaged to reinforce the Swiſs with 8000 men, but 
failed in his engagements. That he might make 
atonement to the King, he himſelf appeared in the 
Low Countries, and joined the Engliſh army with 
ſome German and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſeful 
in giving an example of diſcipline to Henry's new- 


levied forces. Obſerving the diſpoſition of the Eng- 
liſh monarch to be ;more bent on glory than on in- 


tereſt, he inliſted binfelf 3 in his ſervice, wore the 


croſs of St. George, and received pay, a hundred 
_ crowns a day, as one of his ſubjects and captains. 
But while he exhibited this extraordinary ſpectacle, 


of an emperor of Germany ſerving under a King of 
England, he was treated with the higheſt reſpect by 
Henry, and really directed all the operations 2 the 
combined army. 

Bronx the arrival of Hoary: and Maximilian 
in the camp, the earl of Shrewſbury and lord 


Herbert had formed the ſiege of Terotiane, a town 
ſituate on the frontiers of Picardy ; and they be- 
gan to attack the place with vigour. Teligini and 
Crequi commanded in the town, and had a gar- 
riſon, which did not exceed a thouſand men; yet 
made they ſuch ſtout reſiſtance as protracted the 
ſiege a month; and they found themſelves at laſt 


more in danger from want of proviſions and am- 
munition than from the aſſaults of the beſiegers. 


Having conveyed intelligence of their ſituation to 


LOWS, who had advanced to Amiens with his ar- 
„ that prince gave orders to throw relief into the 


5 isch Aug, I.” Fontrailles appeared at the head of 800 


| horſemen, each of whom carried a ſack of gun-pow- 
der behind him, and two quarters of bacon. With 
this ſmall force he made a ſudden and unexpected ir- 
ruption into the Engliſn camp, and ſurmounting all re- 

5 ſiſtance, 


duke of Longueville, who commanded the French, 
Buſh d' Amboiſe, Clermont, Imbercourt, the cheva- 
lier Bayard, and many other officers of diſtinction 
were taken priſoners k. This action, or rather rout, is 


place where it was fought ; but more commonly the 


tary weapons. 
who was at the head of a compleat army of above 


gates of Paris, and ſpread confuſion and deſola- 
tion every where. It gave Lewis great joy, when 


1711 
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ſiftance, advanced to the foſſee of the town, where C H AP, 
each horſeman threw down his burthen. They i im- XXVII. 
mediately returned at the gallop, and were fo forty- 
nate as again to break thro' the Engliſh, and to *'F 
receive little or no loſs, in this dangerous at- 
tempt *. 

Bur the Engliſh had, ſoon after, full revenge for Batl of 


that inſult. Henry had received intelligence of the” _ 
approach of the French horſe, who had advanced** 


1 
to protect this incurſion of Fontrailles; and he or- | 
dered ſome troops to paſs the Lis, in order to op- | 


poſe them. The cavalry of France, tho' they con- 
liſted chiefly of gentlemen, who had behaved with "| 
great valour in many deſperate actions in Italy, bl 


were, on ſight of the enemy, ſeized with fo un- 
accountable a panic, that they immediately took 
to flight, and were purſued by the Engliſh. The 


ſometimes called the battle of Guinegate, from the 


Battle of Spurs, becauſe the French, that day, made 
more uſe of their ſpurs than of their {words or milt- 


AFTER ſo confiderable an x advantege, hs King, 
50,000 men, might have made incurſions to the 
he heard, that the Engliſh, inſtead of puſhing 


their victory, and Wb: roy the diſmayed troops 
of France, returned to the ſiege of an incon- 


| iderable place like Teroũane. The governors were — 


I Hiſt. de Chevy. Bayard, chap. 57 Memoires de Bellai. 
k Memoires de Bellai, liv. Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. | i 
Hollingſhed, p. 822. Herbert. — 
— — obliged 
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CHAP. obliged ſoon after to ſurrender the town; and Henry 
XXVII. found his acquiſition of ſo little conſequence, tho 


1513. 


gained at the expence of ſome blood, and what, in 
his preſent circumſtances, was more important, of 
much valuable time, that he immediately demo- 
liſned the fortifications. The anxieties of the French 
were again renewed with regard to the motions of 
the Engliſn. The Swiſs at the ſame time had en- 


tered Burgundy with a very formidable army, and 


laid ſiege to Dijon, which was in no condition to 
reſiſt them. Ferdinand himſelf, tho' he had made 
a truce with Lewis, ſeemed diſpoſed to lay hold 


of every advantage which fortune ſhould preſent 


to him. Scarce ever was the French monarchy 
in greater danger, or leſs in a condition to de- 
fend itſelf againft thoſe powerfu] armies, which 
on every fide aſſailed or threatened it. Even 


many of the inhabitants of Paris, who believed 
themſelves expoſed to the rapacity and violence 


of the enemy, began to diſlodge, without knowing 
what place could afford them greater ſafety and pro- 
1 „5 5 1 5 
Bur Lewis was extricated from his prefent difh- 
culties by the manifeſt blunders of his enemies. 
The Swiſs allowed themſelves to be ſeduced into a 
negotiation by Tremotille, governor of Burgundy; 
and without making enquiry, whether that nobleman 


had any powers to treat, they accepted of the con- 
ditions which he offered them. Tremotiille, who 


knew, that he ſhould be diſavowed by his maſter, 
ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to demand; 
and thought himſelf happy, at the expence of ſome 


payments, and very large promiſes, to get rid of fo 
formidable an enemy. e f 


Tux meaſures of Henry ſhowed equal ignorance in 
the art of war with that of the Swiſs in negotiation. 


1 Memoires du mareſchal de Fleuranges, Beliarius, lib. 14. 


Tournay 


jKLKͤ̃„̃„̃ ĩ ³ ZK 


nay 
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Tournay was a great and rich city, which, tho CH AP. 
it lay within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged XXVII. 
entirely to France, and afforded the troops of that 
kingdom a paſſage into the middle of the Ne- 53. 


therlands. Maximilian, who was deſirous to free 
his grandſon from ſo troubleſome a neighbourhood, 
adviſed Henry to lay ſiege to this place; and 
the Engliſh monarch, not conſidering that ſuch an 


acquiſition nowiſe adva7ced his conqueſts in France, 


was ſo imprudent as to follow this intereſted coun- 
cil. The city of Tournay, by its antient charters, 
being exempted from the burthen of a garriſon, 
the burghers, even againſt the remonſtrance of their 


| ſovereign, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on maintaining this 
dangerous privilege; and they engaged, by them- 


ſelves, to make a vigorous defence againſt the 
enemy *, Their courage failed them when matters 
came to extremity ; and after a few days fiege, the 


place was ſurrendered to the Engliſſi. Henry ſo 24th Sep- 
little regarded its privileges, that he immediately tember. 


quartered a garriſon in it, under the command of 
Sir Edward Poynings. The biſhop of Tournay 
was lately dead; and as a n2w biſhop was already 


elected by the chapter, Lt not inſtalied in his of- 


fice, the King beſtowed the. adminiftration of the 
ſee on his favourite, V/olſey, and put him in imme- 


diate poſſeſſion of the revenues, which were con- 


ſiderable b. Hearing of the retreat of the Swiſs, and 


| obſerving the ſeaſon to be far advanced, he thought 
proper to retire into England; and he carried the 
greateſt part of his army with him. Succeſs had 


attended him in every enterprize ; and his youthful 


| mind was much elated with this ſeeming proſperity ; 
but all men of judgment, comparing the advantages 
of his ſituation with his progreſs, his expences 


| ® Memoires de Fleuranges. 


d Strype's Memorials, vol. i. p. 5, 6. 
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CHAP. with his acquiſitions, were convinced, that this cam- 
XVII. paign, ſo much vaunted, was, in reality, both ruinous 


1513. 


and inglorious to him. 
Tn ſucceſs, which, during this ſummer, had 


attended Henry's arms in the North, was much 
more deciſive, The King of Scotland had ſum- 
moned out the whole force of his kingdom; and 
having paſſed the Tweed with a brave, tho' a tu- 
multuary army of above 5c,o00 men, he ravaged 
thoſe parts of Northumberland which lay neareſt 
that river, and employed himſelf in taking the 
_ caſtles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other 
places of little importance. The lady Ford, a wo- 


man of great beauty, being taken priſoner in her 
caſtle, was preſented to James, and ſo gained on the 
affections of that monarch, that he waſted in idle 
pleaſure that critical time, which, during the ab- 
ſence of his enemy, he ſnould have employed in 
puſhing his conqueſts. His troops, lying in a bar- 
ren country, where they ſoon conſumed all the pro- 


viſions, began to be pinched with neceſſity; and as 


the authority of the prince was feeble, and military 
diſcipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, many 


of them had ſtolen from the camp, and retired 
homewards. Meanwtue, the earl of Surrey, having 


collected a force of 326,0 men, of which 5000 had 
been ſent over from the King's army in France, 
marched to the defence of the country, and approach- 
ed the Scots, Who lay on ſome high ground near the 


hills of Chevict. The river Till ran between the 
armies, and prevented an engagement: Surrey there- 
fore ſent a herald to the Scots camp, challenging the 
enemy to deſcend into the plain of Milfield, which 
lay towards the ſouth; and there, appointing a day 


for the combat, try their valour on equal ground. 
© Guicciardini, 
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As he received no ſatisfactory anſwer, he made aCHAP. 


feint of marching towards Berwic; as if he intended XXV]. 


to enter Scotland, to lay waſte the borders, and cut TY 


oft the proviſions of the enemy. The Scots army, 
in order to prevent his purpoſe, put themſelves in 
motion; and having ſet fire to the huts in which 
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they had quartered, they deſcended from the hills. 
Surrey, taking advantage of the ſmoke, which was 


blown towards him, and which covered his move- 
ments, paſſed the Till with his artillery and van- 
guard at the bridge of Twiſel, and ſent the reſt of 
his army to find a ford farther up the river. 1 5 

AN engagement was now become inevitable be- 
tween the armies, and both ſides prepared for it 


with great tranquillity and order“. The Engliſh gth Sep- 


divided their army into two lines: Lord Howard tember. 


led the main body of the firſt line, Sir Edmond 
Howard the right wing, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable 
the left. The earl of Surrey himſelf commanded 
the main body of the ſecond line, lord Dacres the 


right wing, Sir Edward Stanley the left. The Scots Battle ot 
front preſented three diviſions to the enemy: The Flouden. 


middle was led by the King himſelf: The right by 


the earl of Huntley, aſſiſted by lord Hume: The 


left by the earls of Lenox and Argyle. A fourth 
diviſion under the earl of Bothwel made a body of 
reſerve. Huntley began the battle; and after a 
ſharp conflict, put to flight the left wing of the 
Engliſh, and chaced them off the field : But on re- 


turning from the purſuit, he found the whole Scots 


army in great diſorder. The diviſion under Lenox 


and Argyle, elated with the ſucceſs of the other 


wing, had broke their ranks, and notwithſtanding 


the remonſtrances and entreaties of La Motte, 


Buchannan, lib. 13. Drummond. Herbert, Polydore 
Virgil, lib. 27. Stowe, p. 493. Faullus Jovius. 
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CHAP. the French ambaſſador, had ruſhed headlong upon 
XXVII. the enemy. Not only Sir Edmond Howard, at 
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the head of his diviſion, received them with great 
valour ; but Dacres, who commanded in the ſecond 
line, wheeling about during the action, fell upon 
their rear, and put them to the ſword without re- 


ſiſtance. The diviſion under the King himſelf and 


that under Bothwel, animated by the valour of their 
leaders, ſtill made head againſt the Engliſh, and 
throwing themſelves into à circle, protracted the 
action till night ſeparated the combatants. The 


victory ſeemed yet uncertain, - and the numbers 
which fell on each fide were nearly equal, amounting | 


to above 5000 men :. But the morning diſcovered 
evidently where the advantage lay. The Engliſh 


| had loſt only perſons of ſmall note; but the flower 


of the Scots. nobility had fallen in battle, and the 
King himſelf, after the moſt diligent enquiry, could 
no where be found. In ſearching the field, , the 
Engliſh met with a dead body, which reſembled 


him, and was arrayed in a ſimilar habit ; and they 


put it in a leaden coffin, and ſent it to London. 


During ſome time it was kept, unburied ; becauſe 
James died under ſentence of excommunication, on 


account of his confederacy with France, and his op- 
poſition to the holy fee ©: But upon Henry's appli- 
cation, who pretended that that prince, in the in- 


ſtant before his death, had diſcovered ſigns of re- 
pentance, abſolution was given him, and his body 


was interred. The Scots, however, ſtill aſſerted, 
that it was not James's body, which. was found in the 
field of battle, but that of one Elphinſton, who had 
been arrayed in arms reſembling the King's, in order 
to divide the attention of the Engliſh, and ſhare the 
danger with his maſter, It was believed that James 
had been ſeen croſſing the Tweed at Kelſo; and ſome 


© Buchannan, lib. xiii. Herbert. 


imagined 


: e him. 
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Tun King of Scots and moſt of the chief nobility 
being killed in the field of Flouden, fo this, battle 


Was called, a very inviting opportunity was offered 
to Henry of gaining advantages over that kingdom, 
perhaps of reducing it to ſubjection. But he diſco- 
vered on this occaſion a mind truly great and gene- 
rous. When the Queen of Scotland, Margaret, 
who was created regent during the infancy of her 
ſon, applied for peace, he readily granted it; and 
took compaſſion of the helpleſs condition of his ſiſ- 
ter and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who had 
gained him fo great a victory, he reſtored to the 1314. 
title of duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited 
by his father, for engaging on the ſide of Richard 
the third. His ſon, lord Howard, was honoured 
with the title of earl of Surrey. Sir Charles Bran- 


don, his favourite, whom he had before created 
viſcount Liſle, was now raiſed to the dignity of duke 


imagined that he had been killed by the vaſſals of CH ADP. 
lord Hume, whom that nobleman had inſtigated to XXVII. 
commit fo enormous a crime. But the populace 
| entertained the opinion that he was ſtill alive, 
| and having gone ſecretly in pilgrimage to the holy 
land, would ſoon return, and take poſſeſſion of the 
throne. This fond conceit was long entertained in 
Scotland. 


1513. 


of Suffolk. Wolley, who was both his favourite and 


his miniſter, was created biſhop of Lincoln. Lord . 


Herbert obtained the title of earl of Worceſter, 
Sir Edward Stanley, that of lord Monteagle. 
Tao! peace with Scotland gave Henry ſecurity to- 
| wards the North, and enabled him to proſecute in 
tranquillity his enterprize againſt France, ſome other 
incidents had happened, which more than counter- 
balanced this fortunate event, and ſerved to open 
his eyes with regard to the raſhneſs of an under- 


taking, into which his Joon and [vg fortune had 5 
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Ly wis, fully ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation 


nt. to which his kingdom had been reduced during the 
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former campaign, was reſolved, by every expedient, 
to prevent the return of like perils, and to break 
the confederacy of his enemies. The Pope was no- 
wiſe diſpoſed to puih the French to extremity ; and 
provided they did not return to take poſſeſſion of 
Milan, his intereſt rather led him to preſerve the 
balance among the contending parties. He accept- 
ed, therefore, of Lewis's offer to renounce the coun- 
oft of Lyans; and he took off the excommunica- 
tion which his predeceſſor and himſelf had denoun- 
ced againſt that King and his kingdom. Ferdinand 
was now faſt declining in years, and as he entertain- 
ed no farther ambition than that of keeping poſſeſ- 
ſion of Navarre, which he had ſubdued by his arms 
and policy, he readily hearkened to the propoſals of 
Lewis for prolonging the truce another year ; and 
he even ſhowed an inclination of forming a more in- 
timate connexion with that monarch. Lewis had 
dropt hints of his intention to marry his ſecond 
daughter, Renee, either to Charles, prince of Spain, 
or his brother, Ferdinand, both of them grand- 
children to the Spaniſh monarch ; ; and he declared 
his reſolution of beſtowing on her, as her portion, 
his claim to the dutchy of Milan. Ferdinand 
not only embraced theſe ſchemes with avidity; 
but alſo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in the 
fame views, and procured his conſent to a treaty, 
which opened ſo inviting a proſpect of aggrandizing 
their common grandchildren. . 

Wuürx Henry was informed of Ferdinand's re- 
newal of the truce with Lewis, he fell into the 
moſt violent rage, and loudly complained, that 
his father-in-law had firſt, by the higheſt pro- 
miſes and profeſſions, engaged him in enmity 
with France, and afterwards, without giving him 
the leaſt warning, had now again ſacrificed his 
| intereſt 


HENRY Wh 26 
intereſt to his own ſelfiſh purpoſes, and had left HAP. 
him expoſed alone to all the dangers and expences XXVII. 
of the war. In proportion to his eaſy credulity and 


unſuſpecting reliance on Ferdinand was the vehe- 


mence with which he exclaimed againſt the treat- 
ment, which he met with; and he threatened re- 


venge for this egregious treachery and breach of 
faith. But he loſt all patience when informed of 
the other negotiation, by which Maximilian was al- 

ſo ſeduced from his alliance, and where propoſals had 


been hearkened to, for the marriage of the prince 


1514. 


of Spain with the daughter of France. Charles, 


during the lifetime of the late King, had been affi- 
anced to Mary, Henry's ſecond ſiſter; and as the 
prince now approached the age of puberty, the King 
had expected the immediate completion of the mar- 
Triage, and the honourable ſettlement of a ſiſter, for 
whom he had entertained a very tender affection. 
Brauch a complication, therefore, of injuries gave him 
the higheſt diſpleaſure, and inſpired him with a de- 
ſire of expreſſing his diſdain towards thoſe who had 
taken advantage of his youth and inexperience, and 


had abuſed his too great facility. 


Tar duke of Longueville, who had been made 
priſoner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was 


ſtill detained in England, was ready to take ad- 
vantage of all theſe diſpoſitions of Henry, in order 


to procure a peace and even an alliance, which he 
knew to be fo paſſionately deſired by his maſter. 
Nie repreſented to the King, that Anne, Queen of 


France, being lately dead, a door was thereby opened 
for an affinity, which might tend to the advantage of 
both kingdoms, and which would ſerve to terminate 
honourably all the differences between them: That 
ſhe had leſt Lewis no male children; and as he 


* Petrus de Angleria, Epiſt. 545, 546. 
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CHAP. had ever entertained a ſtrong deſire of having heirs 


to the crown, no marriage ſeemed more ſuitable to 
him than that with the princeſs of England, whoſe 
youth and beauty afforded the moſt flattering hopes 
in that particular: That tho' the marriage of a 
princeſs of ſixteen, with a King of fifty-three, might 


ſeem unſuitable ; yet the other advantages, attend- 


ing the alliance, were more than a ſufficient compen- 


ſation for this inequality : And that Henry, in looſen- 


ing his connections with Spain, whence he had ne- 


ver experienced any advantage, would contract a 
cloſe affinity with Lewis, a prince, who thro? his 
whole life, had invariably maintained the character 
of probity and honour. 


As Henry ſeemed to hearken to this diſcourſe 


with very willing ears, Longueville informed his 
maſter of the probability, which he diſcovered, of 
bringing this matter to a happy concluſion ; and he 
received full powers for negotiating the treaty. The 
articles were eaſily adjuſted between the monarchs. 
Lewis agreed that Tournay ſhould remain in the 
hands of the En gliſn; that Richard de la Pole ſhould 
be baniſhed to Metz, there to live on a penſion aſ- 


ſigned him by Lewis; that Henry ſhould receive 


payment of a million of crowns, being the arrears 


due by treaty to his father and himſelf; and that 


the princeſs Mary ſhould bring four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a 
Jointure as any queen of France, even the former, 


who was heireſs of Brittany. The two princes alſo 
ſtipulated the ſuccours, with which they ſhould mu- 
ally ſupply each other, in caſe either of them Was 


attacked by any enemy *. | 
Stb of Oc- In conſequence of this treaty, Mary was ſent over to 


France with a ſplendid retinue, and Lewis met her at 
Abbeville, where the eſpouſals were celebrated, He 
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was enchanted with the beauty, grace, and nume- CHAP. 


rous accompliſhments of the young princeſs; and XXVII. 


being naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, which his 
advanced age had not entirely cooled, he was fe- 
duced into ſuch a courſe of gaiety and pleaſure, as 


proved very unſuitable to his declining ſtate of 

| health®. He died in leſs than three months after 
| his marriage, to the infinite regret of his ſubjects, 1ſt of 1. 
Vhbo, ſenſible of his tender concern fot their welfare, i 


gave him with one voice the honourable appellation 
of father of hrs people. 


| Francis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one 


and twenty, who had married Lewis's eldeft dangh- 
ter, ſucceeded him on the throne ; and by his acti- 
| vity, valour, generoſity, and other virtues, gave 
pirognoſtics of a happy and glorious reign. This 
| young monarch had been extremely ſtruck with 
| the charms of the Engliſh princeſs, and even du- 

Ting his predeceſſor's life-time, had payed her ſuch 
cloſe attendance, as made ſome of his friends 
apprehend that he had entertained views of gal- 


lantry towards her. But being warned, that, by in- 
dulging himſelf in this paſſion, he might readily ex- 
clude his own title to the throne, he forbore all far- 


ther addreſſes; and even watched the young dowa- 
ger with a very careful eye during the firſt months 


of her widowhood, Charles Brandon, duke of 


| Suffolk, was at that time in the court of France, 
the moſt comely perſonage of his time, and the moft 
accompliſhed in all the exerciſes, which were then 

| thought to befit a courtier and a ſoldier. He was 


Henry's chief favourite; and that monarch had 


even once entertained thoughts of marrying him to 


his ſiſter, and had given indulgence to that mu- 


tual Pen, which took place between them. The 


d Brantome Eloge de Louis X11. 


queen 


1514. 
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CHAP. queen aſked Suffolk, whether he had now the cou- 

XXVII. rage, without farther reflection, to eſpouſe her; and 
1515 ſhe told him, that her brother would more eaſily for- 
give him for not aſking his conſent, than for acting 

contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not ſo in- 
viting an offer; and the marriage was ſecretly com- 

pleated at Paris. Francis, who was pleaſed with 
this marriage, as it prevented Henry from forming 

any powerful alliance by means of his ſiſter*®, inter- 
poſed his good offices in appealing him: And even 
Wolſey, having entertained no jealouſy of Suffolk, 

who was content to participate in the King's plea- 

ſures, and had no ambition to interpoſe in ſtate at- 

fairs, was active in reconciling the King to his ſiſter 

and brother-in-law; and he obtained them permiſſion 

do return to England. 5 
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END of the THIRD VoLUME. 


